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/.. ` SIND AND THE PANJAB 
XY PROVINCIAL CHANGES IN INDIA e 


BY A LATE LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR OF THE PANJAB 


THE question of the separation of Sind from Boggeay has again 
cropped up in the inquiries of the Simon Sornmission, and on 
this occasion it is r&sed on the differences of language and 
social condition whichyare well known. Sind was attached to 
Bombay because at first if was only accessible from that port, 
and was separated from the rest of British Northern India 
by foreign territories and Indian States. ` Consequently such 
military operations as had to be conducted there were neces- 
sarily entrusted to the Bombay Army, But in olden days it 
was always closely connected with the Moghal governments 
of the Panjab and Multan, and later it was so controlled by. 
the, Afghan Durrani dynasty. Maharaja Ranjit Singh was 
most anxious to include Sind in his dominions, and but for his 
death in 1839 he would probably have carried out his intention. 
Then followed the despatch of troops to Afghanistan through 
Sind, and finally Napier’s# expedition which ended in the 
incorporation 9f Sind in British India in 1843. So far the 
historical association of Sind and the Panjab.is clear, and even 
the railway from Karachi to the interior was for many years f 
known as the Sind, Panjab, and Delhi Railway. . 

Iż is fairly well known that in 1879; after the first phase’ of 
the Afghan War, Lord Lytton’s Government had dbtained 
sanction to the formation of all the Trans-Indus Frontier into 
a Frontier Province, and to the adding of Sind, or most of it, 
to the Panjab. The notification for carrying out this change 
was actually with the Secretary in the Legislative Department 
for final revision before i, appeared in the Gazette of India, 
when in September, 1879, the news camethrbugh of Sir P. L. N. 
Cavagnari’s murder in Kabul, and the scheme was postponed, 
only to be cancelled in the general scrapping of all Lord 
Lytton’s policies on the return of the Liberal Government in 
1880. 

Since then the idea of reuniting Sind and the Panjab has ° 
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often recurred, but has bten dropped for fzrovs reasons. The 
former poverty of the Payjab’and the fac¥ that it was adminis- 
tered “by a Lieutenagt-Gevernor and not by a Governor in 
Council, while it was perhaps hampered py the charge of the 
Frontier and justice was supervised by a ‘Chief Court appointed 
by the Government of India, led the merchants of Karach? to 
demur to such a union. Sind officials also expressed a “fear 
that Panjabis might seize their choice districts, and Panjab 
officers were not keen to sample the deserts of Sind, ds they 
then had many desert stations of their own. The union might 
well have been effected in 1901, when Lord Curzon formed 
the North-West Frontier Province, but he had other things 
to do, and perhaps it was hardly his policy to add to the 
importance, at time, of the Panjab. 

The unnatura digorce of the two territories, however, has 
always involved serious drawbacks. Tht trade of the Panjab 
in wheat, oil-seeds, cotton, wool, Aides gete., all goes through 
Karachi, and the Panjab Government is often called on tó 
remove what are held to be obstacles to that trade. It is 
surely not reasonable that a port depending almost entirely on 
the trade of one province should be cut off-frém that province. 
Now the old objections have all been removed. The Panjab 
enjoys the benefits of the administration by a Governor in 
Council and the supervision of a High Court, and is probably 
the most prosperous and progressive province in India. Its 
political conditions are analogous to those of Sind, and the 
addition of Karachi will give to the Legislative Council that 
commercial element requisite for political completeness. The 
Frontier has been separated and Nhe Indian States transferred 
to the direct control of the Governor-General,in Council, so 
that the Panjab Government, relieved of responsibilities that 
occupied most of its time, should be well able to control the 
united prowince. 


” But there is now an argument in favour of the reunion, which 


Is vital and overwhelming. Sind and the Panjab both depend 


on canals for their prosperity and even for their existence. 

The Panjab has already over 11,000,000 acres of such irriga- 
tion; and Sind, in addition to her existing irrigation, hopes 
to water 5,000,000 acres from the Indus by the Sukkur Dam.. 
The question of the distribution of the water supply is all- 
important for both’tracts, and it is rather absurd that another 
Government in Bombay, which is entirely unconnected with 
the problem, should intervene. But it is believed that the 
Government of India have directed that no more water shall 
be taken from the Indus and the other rivers of the Panjab 
until definite proof can be given that Sind has a full supply 
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for thee Sukkur project. Te result/is that the Sind Sagar 
Canat from the Indi and the Satlaji Dam Scheme with, their 
4,000,000 acres of irrigation in the dgserte are indefinitely held 
up, as it may be ten years or more before the adequacy of the 
Sukkur supply can be proved, even if the soil, climate, and 
facNities of cultivation prove to be as suitable as those of the 
Panjab for such perennial irrigation. 

I¢ is true that the Satlaj Dam and the similar storage projects 
on thé Jhelum, Ravi, Bias, and Jamna, which the’ Panjalr 
Government has been considering since 1908, and eves before 
that date, will not take, more of the present supply than the 
existing canals do, and may even add to the available balance 
of water ;. but it will be difficult to convince Bombay of. this, 
and. these’ projects will also be Dlocked and engøaffous loss to ` 
the country and people entailed. eo | 

Obviously the prop¥r course is to place these two cognate 
tracts, dependent for titeir pposperity and existence on the same 
source of water supply, under the same Government, which, with 
a staff of the greatest experts in irrigation, can assure them of 
equal treatment and of the fullest possible supply that science 
_can provide. Titer the happily reunited Panjab and Sind will 
attain even greater heights of prosperity and importance. 

' It-is not necessary for this economical thesis to consider 
here the various schemes for dividing and amalgamating 
provinces, which have been put before the Simon Commission, 
some of which may well conduce to better government ; but it 
may be pointed out that, if Bombay finds herself unduly 
cratnped by the loss of control of Sind and of the Bombay 
States, there are contiguous cognate and homologous tracts 
which could ba absorbed by her easily, and probably much 
to their own content, and with a great ultimate saving in 
administrative costs. , | 

But whether such readjustments are made or not, the. 
reunton of the Panjab and Sind seems imperative in the thtetegis_ 
of the agricultural population forming about:-ninety per cent. 
of the whole, and the greatest good of the greatest number 
must prevail. l 

he 
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LORD CURZON n 
By Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND ° 


b 
LORD CURZON was not a grand seigneur nor a great man. 
„But he was a great lover of his country. For him Bngland 
was the instrument specially designed by Providence for divine 
work m the world. And in this faith he worked with might 
and main to carry out the divine purpoŝe. He loved his country 
with all his heart and with all his soul and with all his mind and 
with all higstrength. He loved her as himSelf. He'had no. 
genius to offéM but all hig talents and his marvellous industry 
he placed freely at Rer service. And, ingpite of physical illness, 
he carried on her work with unsunpsed steadfastness of 
purpose. And his country recog¥ized his devotion to her by 
creating him first a baron, then an earl, then a marquis, and 
conferring-on him the knighthood of the Garter—distinctions 
not a single one of which she had conferred on that far greater 

predecessor of his, Warren Hastings. l 
Yet the magnificent three-volumed biography* with which 
his memory is also honoured is full of his expressions of dis- 
appointment and of bitter complaints that his work is not 
being appreciated. And the life ends with the gloom cf failure 
hanging dismally over it. Why was this? Why was it that 
the man who started on life with so many advantages, an 
education in the greatest publi® school and perhaps the first 
university, many friends, a high social position, considerable 
talents, and a fund of enthusiasm, should have finished his 
life—even though he had received all the aforementioned 

rewards—with a sense of failure? 

* e The answer is that with all these advantages of hexedity 
weed environment yet lacked he one thirfg. Lord Ronaldshay 
observes : ‘‘ His imagination, brilliant though it was in some 
directions, was not precisely of the kind which enabled him to 
put himself in other people’s skins.’’ That inability to look 
through other people’s eyes—in other words, that lack of sym- 
pathetic imagination—was the reason why he did not achieve 
suprefe success, He worked hard and long for the good 
of England and. for the good of India. He spared himself 
nothing. He carefully trained himself. He toiled, almost 
literally, night and day—continually up till two or three in 
the morning. And he would leave nothing to others: he 


* Published by Benn Bross, Ltd., London. 
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wanted"*things well done, so Re would do them himself. But 
England’s good and India’s good rhyst be what he—not they 
considered good. He would ‘dinky each problem with the 
utmost assiduity ; antl he would elaborate his conclusions in 
speech, or minute, or despatch with thé utmost brilliancy of 
- composition. But the good must be what he had after full 
deliberation decided was good. He had not that quality of 
insight, that swift intuition, which could divine what was in 
the hearts and souls of peoples, what would satisfy thei, hopes 
and aspiration, what would bring them that contentment of 
soul which is their only frue good. i 

As a consequence, he failed of complete success. He did 
much for India.» He braced up the whole adpinistration. 
` He put new life and spirit into the administrftion. He re- 

formed the education., He placed ara on a sounder 
basis. He improved te railways. He reorganized frontier 
administration. He preserYéd the ancient monuments. But 
no one can say that he won the hearts of the Indian people. 
He did not bring India nearer to England. And he failed to 
detect the new lifeethat was bursting out in India and seeking 
for expression. And ‘t was the same in England. From 
university days on he was always regarded as the superior 
person high above the common ruck of humanity. 

And yet, as Lord Ronaldshay shows time after time, he 
was an unusually sensitive man, with great capacity of affec- 
tion. In his early days he had many and good friends. He 
was a generous host. He was excellent company, full of 
good stories. And he had in @idition the power of apprecia- 
tion—he could recognize good work when he saw it and be 
generous in his appreciation. And possessing all these quali- 
ties oné would have expected that he would have had sym- 
pathetic imagination as well. But it was absent. And 


perhaps connected with this deficiency was what in one who? * 


aspired to great office*’must be considered a defect. If he: 


wanted a thing well done, instead of leaving one or other of 
the able and experienced Civil Servants in India or in the 
Foreign Office in London to do it for him, he would do it him- 
self. Consequently, he left his mind no time to settle and 
steady itself and see things ig proper proportion ; and we have 
the biography disfigured by petulant outburst$ and’ quertilous 
complaints of opposition and want of recognition. fn short, 
he overdrove himself and was wanting in judgment. 

And, contrary to Lord Ronaldshay’s opinion, I consider 
that the greatest mistake he made was in going to India at 
all. He was not asked to accept the Viceroyalty. He asked 
for it—and with some insistence. And at the time he asked 


OC. 7 y Curzon i 
for it he was just begirþping to*establish for himself ‘a, good 
position both in the Hoysé. of Commons and in the eountry. 
The manner which was such a drawback to hih was being 
rubbed off. In two or.three years he w6uld havé been in the 
Cabinet, where the process of attrition would have continged. 
He would have established his position in the Conservfttive 
Party. When Mr. Balfour went to the House of Lords, 
eCurzon—he would still have been Mr. Curzon, for Ford 
Scarsdale did not die till 19g16—and he, not Bonar Law, would 
have been Leader of the Opposition in the House of 
Commons. ‘And when Asquith’s Government broke up dur- 
ing the war he and not Bonar Law would have been sent 
for by thesgng. And he and not Lloyd George would have 
been our War Prie Mintster after Asquith. . 

As it was, the Viceroyalty increased, instead of diminishing 
his defect, and England and not only furzon suffered in con- 
sequence. It was a tragedy, aad we cannot wonder that 
Lord Curzon was sad at the end of his life. For he had given 
of his best to India. And no other Viceroy had ‘cared so 
much for India, not only during his termeof his office, but 
long after it had expired. And the Victoria Memorial in 
Calcutta, which owes both its inception and its completion 
in its present splendid form to Lord Curzon’s vigorous 
advocacy and persistent thought, extended for long years 
after he had left India, is both a noble memorial of the great 
Queen and also a remembrance of the last of her Viceroys. 
For in that splendid edifice beholders will recognize Lord 
Curzon’s intense devotion botto his Sovereign and to India. 
And in that gratitude which India is always so ready to give 
may be found Lord Curzon’s chief reward. 
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THE SALT,REVENUE AND THE INDIAN 
STATES 


\ By COLONEL KAILAS NARAIN HAKSAR, C.LE. 
oe (Political Member, Gwalior State) ° 


THE existence in India of a large number of States, each 
with an independent fiscal system, complicates the problems 
of taxation for the Government of India and the Provincial 
Governments very considerably. It is my puspose in this 
article to describe some aspects ôf the salt fevenue problem. 
The taxation of salt was inherited by the East India Com- 
pany irom the Mugal Empire and was collected in Bengal 
from the time that the D&vani was assumed by the Company 
in 1465. It was later introduced into the other Presidencies, 
but in Madras and Bombay, where excise was charged upon 
salt manufactured by evaporation from the sea, the duties 
were much lower than in Bengal, where salt production was 
the monopoly of the Company. | 

In Northern India the chief source of supply was the salt 
lakes of Rajputana, and the tax upon this salt was collected 
by means of a customs duty levied at the inland frontier of 
British India. , 

So varieda system of taxation inevitably led to difhculties. 
Sir John Strachey described fhethods of collecting the customs 
duty as follows : | 

~ In 1843, with the object of shutting out cheaper salt from 
provinces where it had been made artificially dear, and of 
keeping out of British territory the untaxed salt of Native 
States, the establishment of an Inland Customs Itre was" 
commenced, and by 1870 it had extended itself across the 
whole of British India from a point north of Attock, on the 
Indus, to the Mahanadi on the borders of Madras, a distance 
of 2,500 miles. Along the greater part of its length it was a 
huge material barrier, which Sir M. E. Grant Duff, speak- 
ing from personal obseryation, said could be compared to 
nothing else in the world except the Great Wall of China. 
lt consisted chiefly of an immense impenetrable hedge of 
thorny trees and bushes, supplemented by stone walls and 
ditches, across which no human being or beast of burden or 
vehicle could pass without being subject to detention and 
search. If this Customg Line had been put down in Europe 


it would have stretched in 1869 from Moscow to Gibraltar. 
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It was guarded by an amy, of efficers and men 12, doo in 
number, divided into beats,’which were constantly patrolled 
by night and day, an? wert ‘watched from 1 ,700 gaard posts. 
It may easily be imagined what obstruction to ttade, what 
abuses and oppression, what annoyance and harassment to 
individuals, took place.’’ 

In order to remove the inconveniences of this system it was 
necessary to secure to the Government ‘of India the centfol 
over almost the whole salt production of the country. Treaties 
and agréements were, therefore, negotiated with all States in 
Whose territowies salt was produced? -In Rajputana the 


' Sambhar Lake, and later other salt-producing districts, were 


leased by Government and became part of the Government 
monopoly. In œher Statesthé production of salt was entirely 
prohibited, and the Darbars were required to destroy salt- 
pans and to prevent their subjects from follecting the natural. 
salt which in some districts occursawithout the necessity for 
any process of manufacture. Other States, again, were per- 
mitted to produce salt but forbidden to export it either abroad 
or into British India. Two States were permitted to export 
salt to foreign nations, but not to any part of India. Thus 
control was secured to the Government of India, and a uniform 
system of taxation imposed upon the whole country. 

In the course of unification the States possibly suffered serious 
losses, both of wealth and of sovereignty. There are many 
other cases in which it would appear, at least at first sight, 
that the legal rights of the States have been infringed or that 
the Princes have been compelle¥ to yield up their rights by 
signing agreements which the weakness of their position has 
given them no power to refuse. In many such cases the 
Government’s action was at least dictated by the desife to 
promote the good of India as a whole. The manner in which 
othe ce~eperation of the States in the building of railways was 
' derffintled seemed often high-handed and the terms offered to 
them often appear unfair, but the railways were designed to 
open up the country and the States have shared in the benefit 
, from them. The necessity for a single control and a single 
‘jurisdiction was clear, and it was possible to argue that India 
as a whole would suffer if the sov ereignty of individual States 
were t8o scrupuldusly respected. No such argument can 
defend the Salt Agreements. On the contrary, both the 
Governments and the peoples of the States have, in my 
opinion, suffered very considerably. In the first place, the 
greater part of the salt consumed in the States is subject to 
Government taxation. Certain States are allowed to produce 

* Sir John Strachey, a es R 
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salt forstheir own consumptien, and fertain others receive a 
part of the whole of the salt which they consume free of duty, 
but in the majority of States every person who buys salt is 
contributingéo the revenues of the Government of India. Salt 
is, in the strigtest sense of the term, a necessity of life, and 
though the variations in the amount consumed at various 
levels’ of price appear.to show that the demand for it has some 
elaXic¥y, the elasticity is very small. The salt tax is, there- 
fore, a tax which none can escape. The peoples of the” 
majority of the States are thus compelled to contribute to the 
revenues of a Government of which they are notgsubjects and 
in whose expenditure they have no share, while certain 
Darbars, although they receive the money collected by the 
salt tax, find themselves comptlled by their,agreements to 
impose this burden upon their subjects, not*because their own 
fiscal necessities com! them to do so, but because of the 
fiscal arrangements with the Government of India... 

The States which at one time produced salt suffer other 
disadvantages besides the burden which is imposed upon their 
peoples as consumers of salt. These States may be roughly 
divided into three groups : those whose salt works are leased 
and controlled by Government, those in which the production 
of salt has been prohibited, and those in which production is 
allowed but export prohibited. 

Of the first group a typical example is provided by the 
State of Jodhpur. 

The Sambhar salt lake was leased in 1879 from the Jodhpur 
and Jaipur Darbars as a prefminary to the abolition of the 
Customs Line, and the abolition of the Line was in itself a 
considerable befiefit to Government. Besides this, the con- 
trol of the Rajputana salt works has enabled the Government 
to increase its revenue which, from the Sambhar Lake alone, 
has averaged over Rs.1 crore during the last thirty years. e s 

The other salt works of Jodhpur were also taken ovemby 
Government upon similar terms, but for the sake of simplicity 
we will only discuss the Sambhar Lake source. 

The Jodhpur Darbar receives as rent Rs.1,25,000 annually, 
the Jaipur Darbar Rs.2,75,000, and both receive royalties 
upon the selling price of salt when more than a certain 
minimum is produced. The salt consumed în the State does 
not pay duty to Government. There are several provisions 
in the Jodhpur salt treaties which appear ungenerous. There 
seems no good reason why the royalty should not be paid 
upon the whole salt production, nor why it should be calcu- 
lated upon the selling price of salt and not also upon the duty, 
which is in effect a monopoly price exacted by Government. 
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` 
The selling price of salt varies at present betweert 2 and 
6 annas (2łd° to 62d.) per maund (82-3 lbs.), and the duty 
is Rs. 1.4.0 (is. 10$d.). Ifthe Government chooses to close 
down some of the salt works (two of the salt sources in Jodhpur 
leased By Government are not at present used) the Darbar 
receives no compensation for the loss of royalties, and ¥ not 
permitted to take over the closed works. If any source's not 
worked to the full capacity, or if it is extravagantly mgna¢éed, 


“the royalties received by the Darbar fall off. ` 


Finally, the salt treaties all contain the provision that if the 
arrangementshould prove unfavourable to the Government of 
India it may be revised, or the lease terminated, but there is 
no provision which enables the State to revise the agreement. 

Some States from which smaller salt works were-taken over 
receive an annual*compensation which was calculated upon 
the basis of their salt revenue at the a a when the agreement 
was made, and which has never beer! raised in spite of the 
fact that both the consumption of salt and the Government 
salt revenue have increased considerably since the original 
award was made. For instance, the Nawab of Radhanpur 
protested in 1840, when his salt works were taken over by the 
Government, that the output of salt was even then increasing 
every year and that it was unreasonable to fix the compensa- 
tion to be paid to him in relation to his revenue of that year, 
without making any allowance for the fact that it would be 
likely to “increase in the future.* The majority of the salt 
treaties were concluded between 1870 and 1880, and since 
that time not only has the gẹọss consumption of salt risen 
with the increase in population, but the consumption of salt 
per head has also risen. ? 

In 1871 the salt revenue was Rs.5 crores and the consump-_ 
tion per head about 7 lbs. In 1goo the salt revenue rose to 


. Rs.S.crores, and at present the revenue is Rs.6 crores and 


theseensumption per head about 12 lbs» a year. , 
In the State of Bharatpur the production of salt has been 
stopped altogether. This State at one time possessed very 
large salt works, and the Government of India wished to lease 
them at the same time as the Sambhar Lake. The Maharaja 
ef Bharatpur, however, refused to allow such an interference 
in his qurisdiction’ and declared th&t he would prefer to close 
the salt works altogether. The production of salt in Bharat- 
pur was accordingly prohibited by an agreement in 1879. 
Few pages of the history of the Indian States are without a 
touch of comedy, and we find that the Maharaja refused com- 
pensation for the loss of salt manufacture, and preferred to ask 
* Evidence before Butler Committee. 
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that the Headquarters of the Political Agency under which 
his State falls should be transferred from Bhatatpur to Agra. 
The Government, however, pays to thé Darbar a compensa- 
tion of Rg.1,50,000 (about half the sum realized as salt 
reyenue by the State at the time when the agreethent was 
mae) and supplies about one-sixtieth part of the State’s con- 
sumption of salt free of duty. 

The loss from the sudden cessation of salt production fell, 
of course, principally upon the producers of salt and upon the 
Darbar which was accustomed to tax it. The ptoducers 
were compensated fo? their initial loss by # payment of 
Ks.2,26,000, and the Darbar, as we have seen, was com- 
pensated for a part of their lost revenue. The damage to the 
people of the State was, howéver, considerable. What had 
been one of their chief industries was cfosed to them; the 
manufacturers and their employees had to seek some other 
employment and the natural wealth of the State was left 
unused. Moreover, there is no doubt that agriculture in the 
salt districts was affected. 

Colonel H. B. Brookman, who was Agency Surgeon at 
Bharatpur in 1905, writes : 

‘It is hardly a matter for surprise regarding brackish 
nature of the water in the wells in the State, when we con- 
sider that a very important industry—the manufacture of salt 
—used to be in the State in past years, till the monopoly was 
taken over by the British Government many years ago. The 
continual abstraction of water from Katcha wells dug for the 
purpose of drawing brine wer from the salt-bearing strata, 
annually removed from the soil tons of brine which now, 
owing to the “suspension of salt manufacture in this State, 
remdins in the soil and contaminates the water with enormous 
quantity chiefly of chloride of sodium which mainly account 
for its brackish nature.’’ eek, ae 

And Sir Michael ©’ Dwyer, who was Settlement Gexamis- 
sioner of Bharatpur 1890-1900, describes the result as 
follows : : 

‘“The central portion of the Tehsil les around Kumber 
town 6n both sides of the Deeg-Bharatpur road, extending 
east to west from Pengaur to Asthawan and north to south 
from Dhamrer on the Deeg to Nagla Manfi on the Blearatpur 
boundary. This was the great seat of salt manufacture, and 
was then one of the most busy and prosperous parts of the 
State, but it has now a forlorn and depressed appearance, 
with large areas of land lying waste or deserted owing to the 
bad soil, bad water, want of hands, and the inroads of the 
wild cattle from Heylak and Saketra Rundhs on the south, 
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and Auw and Mandhera. Rundhs on the north. Sinte the 
abolition of the salt-trade, population has become sparse, and 
the jungle has steadily encroached on the cultivatien.: Many 
estates have completely broken down, several are managed 
now in whole or part direct by the Tehsil (Kham), and many 
of the remainder are only kept going by .the direct inr- 
ference of the Tehsildar,: and the levy of grazing due¥ on 
large areas of waste. The village sites have a forlore afd 
desolate appearance, aggravated by the belts of dismal 
farrash tsees, which alone thrive in the ungenerous soil. The 
Zemindars, tap, are a poor lot, weakeand spiritless Lodhas 
(formerly salt workers), listless Brahmins, or useless Faujdars. 
The soil in the north is in many places injured.by Kallar, and 
on the south-west close to, Kumher runs into Bhuy.' The 
water is bitter or braekish throughout except along the eastern 
side, where there is a natural depressign through which, in 
1866-67, Lieutenant Home, the Staté Engineer, cut the 
channel known as Home’s canal, to bring the Ruparel floods 
from Dahr Kho near Deeg to Moti Jhil in Bharatpur.’’ 

Similar results have followed from the cgssation of salt 
manufacture in other States. l 

The territories of Kishengarh State have suffered deteriora- 
tion in a different way as a result of the Government 


‘monopoly: A large area of this State is drained by streams 


flowing into the Sambhar Lake. Since the salt manufacture 
of Sambhar is partly dependent upon the drainage of surface 
water from Kishengarh territory, the Kishengarh Darbar is 
compelled to consult the Northasn India Salt Revenue De- 
partment before undertaking any irrigation project. That 
Department, since r900, when the question was first raised 
by them, have objected to the erection of fresh dams which 
would hold up water at present flowing into the Salt Lake, 
And also to the repair of existing works, and they have even 
requised the destruction of wells and small dams constructed 
by villagers. Unfortunately for Kishengarh this policy was 
only introduced after the neighbouring British district of 
Ajmer, which is also drained by the Southern Lake, had 
already been allowed to construct a number of dams. 
Kishengarh lies in a district of short rainfall and is pecu- 
liarly dependent upon wells and thé irrigation works, but a 
great part of the water which is so precious to it is wasted in 
a large marsh on the borders of the Lake and is not even put 
to any profitable use at the salt works. The policy of the 
Salt Revenue Department and the jealous guard which they 
keep upon the level of water in their lake have pre- 
vented the Darbar from undertaking Works which would have 
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increased its own revenue awd improved the lot of its people, 
and haye caused at the same time a considefable deteriora- 
tion in the productivity of land in the are# concerned (reflected 
in a fall of land revenue of more than 50 per cent. in seventy 
years), and, gonsequently, a considerable decline in the wealth 
of Me people of the State.* 

OY States in which salt manufacture is permitted, but from 
wiSchyexport is not allowed, the-~chief examples are to be, 
found in Kathiawar. The Kathiawar Peninsula is to a cer- 
tain extent isolated from the rest of India by geography, and 
almost the whole of it tonsists of State territory It did not 
seem, therefore, necesary for the Government of India, in 
securing its monopoly, to prohibit the manufactyre of salt 
there altogether. It surely shuld have beep only necessary 
to ensure that no salt from the Kathifwar works should 
penetrate into British ndia. This was effected by a number 
of engagements “ for Me security of the salt revenue of British 
India,” which the States concerned reluctantly consented to 
sign. 

By these agreements it was laid down that salt produced 
in Kathiawar can only be consumed in Kathiawar and that 
it can'be exported neither to British India nor to any foreign 
market. 

The following provisions from the Nawanagar agreement 
are typical : 

ARTICLE Í. 


His Highness the Jam of Nawanagar agrees that Chasia 
Salt only should be manufactured in his territory and that 
only at the following places : : 


.. 1. Hadiana. | \ 
2. Ghodajhar. 


Works at present existing at other places shall be absetutely-~-. 
prohibited and supprtssed. = 

The two works above mentioned shall be made as compact 
as possible and shall be properly fenced in, so as to prevent 
egress and ingress except at regular gateways. 


ARTICLE H. 


+ d 

The amount of salt manufactured at these works shall in 
no year exceed (1,33,500) one lakh thirty-three thousand and 
five hundred Indian maunds, and His Highness the Jam 
agrees that the salt shall be manufactured only for consump- 

* See evidence before the Butler Committee, in which the case is set ° 
out in great detail. ° 
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tion and sale within the limits ofẹthe Hallar Prant. (Less the 
States of Morvi and Malia.) His Highness the Jam, where 
the jurisdiction lies with him, will not permit its export beyond 
the other limits and the Political Officers of the Agency will 
use theit influence to prevent such exportation, of salt from 
the other States of Hallar and also the importation into Hällar 
of salt manufactured in the other districts of the Provinée. 

Should it be found by experience that the amount pf éalt 
above mentioned is less than or in excess of the actual 
requirements of the district, the limits of manufacture shall 
be increaseÑ or diminished with the sanction of the Political 
Agent. 

ARTICLE III. ` . 


ba ' 
His Highnesa the Jam will*cause to be destroyed or care- 
‘fully watched by State employees to prevent its sale or re- 
moval ali natural salt produced within bis territory. 
The Political Officers of the Agency on their part will cause 
similar measures to be carried out in other States in Hallar 
where natural salt may be produced. 


ARTICLE VI. 


The duty levied by the British Government on salt manu- 
factured in the- Bombay Presidency is at present rupees two 
and annas eight per Indian maund. So long as this duty is 
maintained, His Highness the Jam agrees to charge a uniform 
duty of two rupees per Indian maund on all salt issued from 
salt works and storehouses of,the States. No salt shall be 
allowed to issue therefrom without payment of the said 
duty, with the sole exception of the amounts mentioned in 
Article IX. of this agreement, but salt shall be supplied from 
such works and storehouses at rates not exceeding cOst of 
manufacture plus duty. 

1 Si8uld any change hereafter occur in the rate of duty 
levied on salt in. the British Districts ôf the Bombay Presi- 
dency, His Highness the Jam will cause a corresponding 
change to be made in his territory. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


His Highness*the Jam agrees that he will absolutely pre- 
vent and prohibit the exportation by sea from his territory of 
all salt, except the small quantity that may be required for the 
use of the crew or passengers on voyage, and that he will 
do all in his power in every way to prevent the smuggling of 
salt whether by land or by sea into British territory. In 
return the British Government agrees that it will not directly 
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support the importation of British taxed salt either by land 
or sea ‘into the territory for which under this agreement salt 
is to be supptied by the Nawanagar State. 

(J e. 


. ARTICLE XIV. ` 


His Highness the Jam agrees to keep up a preventative 
forc® consisting of not less than: 


I Superintendent. 

2 Assistant Superintendents. © 
30 Horse“*or Camel Swars. A 
40 Foot. 


This shall always be kept in @ thoroughly efficiént state, 
and shall be employed solely on the duty of te prevention of 
smuggling. 

ARTICLE XV. 


In the event of its being found by experience that the 
arrangements made by His Highness the Jam in accordance 
with this agreement are insufficient or inadequate for the 
security of the salt revenue of the British Government, this 
agreement shall be open to revision. 


In return for this co-operation with the British.Indian Salt 
Revenue Department the States receive no concession, and 
for the loss of their export trade no compensation. 

It is impossible to estimate yth any accuracy the amount 
of trade which is lost in this way. Before the export of salt 
was prohibited, Nawanagar was accustomed to export salt 
to Mombasa, Zanzibar, and Madagascar, and ships calling 
at the Kathiawar ports were accustomed to carry salt as 
ballast. This trade in no way damaged the British Indian 
salt revenue, and the prohibition appears to be dictaté@_by 
the fear that if salt were once loaded on to ships the British 
Indian Customs officials would not be competent to prevent 
smuggling into India. 

Since the trade in salt came to an end the inhabitants of 
Nawanagar have been compelled to emigrate in search of 
employment, and H.H. tke Jam Sahib stated beforg the 
Butler Committee that some 100,000 of his subjects have 
left the State who could have been supported: at home if this 
and other industries had been allowed to develop. 

Meanwhile, salt is imported into India from abroad. India 
imports, chiefly by way of Calcutta, more than Rs.1 crores 
worth of salt. A part of this is refined European salt, that 
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does not compete directly with, Indian salt, but nearly’ Rs.70 
lakhs worth ef it is sea salt from Aden and Egypt,arid East 

. Africa. If this demand in Bengal were met by .Kathiawar 
salt the Government revenue would noé suffer ¢since the salt 
would still be subject to import duty), the States of Kathiawar 
would be greatly benefited, and unnecessary transpogation 
would be saved. 

It is obvious from these examples of the effecy of the 
Government of India’s salt policy upon the Indian States 
that tke losses which they suffer are not merely losses of 
revenue W, the Darbars, but involve an actual loss of real 
wealth, which affects not only the States, but also the whole 
of India. When the compensation which į iş paid to a Darbar 
is inadequate the Government of India gains as much as the 
State loses, Ďð® if natural wealth is destroyed, or left un- 
worked, if land is allowed to deteriorate, or salt is trans- 
ported from a distance to a district where salt works close at 

. hand are lying unused, the wealth of India is by that much 
the less. ; 

The above facts would seem to show clearly that, not only 
have the.States undergone great hardships in this matter of 
the salt revenue, but the economic wealth of India as a whole 
has been affected. 

Salt-producing States in which— 

1. Salt works are run by Government: 

Jodpur. Jaipur. Radhaupur (works sa by 
Government). 
2. Manufacture is stopped: 
Cambay. Adaipur. Alwar. Bharatpur. Dhotpur, 
Jhallawar. Karauli. Kishengarh? Lawa. Shah- 
pura. Sirohi. Touk. Bundi, Samthar, “Kotak 
(except a small quantity produced at saltpetre 
am «— works). 
E Production is limited and export stopped : 
Patiala. Juragarh. Nawanagar. Bhannagar. 
Morvi. Jafarabad. Porbandas. Dhrangadra. 
Than Labtar. Limri. Wala. Malia. Bajana. 
Gwatior. Datia. Bikaner. Jaisalmer. Cutch, 
Baroda (export permitged to foreign ports outside 
° India). 


N.B.—-This’is probably incomplete, as some States have 
been prohibited from exporting salt or prevented from pro- 
ducing it either by political pressure or administrative action, 
and, therefore, have no agreements on the subject of salt, 
which appear in Aitchison. ° 
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GOVERNMENT CHAPLAINS*AND THE 
> INDMAN CHURCH ACT 


By A. J. Macpona tp, 


` à M.A., B.D., F.R.HIST.S. 
(Formerly Madras Ecclesiastical Establishment) ad 
Ir is doubtful whether all the implications of th” Indian 


Church Act have been realized. The Act covefs the pro- -+ 
cess of appointing future Bishops and Archdeacons; the 
rights of the Indian Church ; the control of Chureh build- 

ings maintained by Government; the agjmointment and 
control of Chaplains and the conduct of public worship ; 

the incorporation and powers of Indian Church trustees 

and the vesting of property ; the administration of existing 
trusts. It will at once be seen that under these headings 

lie some matters of vital ecclesiastical and religious import- 

ance to the body ef Chaplains. 

For example, Section 2, ii. and iii., abolishes the appoint- 
ment of Indian Bishops and Archdeacons by Letters 
Patent of His Majesty, or their appointment under any 
right of royal patronage. As the Circular Letter of October 
23, 1926 (para. 4) states: “ The Indian Church will have 
power to frame rules in such manner as may seem most 
appropriate for its own good government.” ‘The appoint- 
ment of Bishops will be made under the new Constitution 
of the Indian Church, a draft copy of which was forwarded 
to the Provincial Governments in October, 1926. This 
Constitution consists of draft proposals “as revised up to 
December, 1924,” which have been circulated by the 
ecclesiastical authorities in India. Chapter VIII. of-the ~= 
Constitution contains ‘the canon controlling the.‘ Election 
or Appointmen: of Bishops and Metropolitans” in India. 
These appointments have been placed in the hands of the 
Indian diocesan. councils. This raises one of the most 
vital questions at issue. The appointment of Indian 
Bishops has for a long pegiod been unsatisfactory. They 
have been sometimes clergy sent straight out from England 
without any special knowledge or experience of Indian 
conditions, whether ecclesiastical or civil,er, more generally, 
they have been selected from the missionary body working 
in India. The number of Bishops appointed from the 
Chaplains on the Ecclesiastical Establishment of India, 
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‘ 
in spite of the recent appointment at Lucknow, is almost 
negligible. The results ‘of this policy are twofold. On 
the one hand, tke ex-missionary Bishops tend to come 
with feelings that are pro-missionaryg no tergninology less 
strong could adequately describe the situation. They have 
generally been missionaries who have been engaged on the 
staffs of Mission Schools and Colleges, and have thgrefore 
lacked that parochial experience without which no, Bishop 

> either at home or abroad should be appointed. Again, 
their complete non-acquaintance with the elaborate system 
of ruleSgy which the Governmeat of India controls the 
Chaplains’ department, tends to make them dependent for 
some time after their appointment, upon one or two 
ecclesidStical officials at diocesan headquarters. Conse- 
quently the si§¥ervision ‘of local church life, and especially 
of the Chaplains’ conditions and wants, has lacked that 
statesmanlike and efficient control which is rightly expected 
in a Church organized on episcopal lines. 

On the other hand, the refusal of the authorities con- 
cerned to make appointments of Bishops from the Chaplains 
serving in India has not only discouraged’a body which until 
recently numbered some two hundred clergy,* it has also 
affected recruiting for the Indian Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment in England. Able men have declined to take service 
under an administration in which promotion to the highest 
office was almost entirely closed, and in which the Bishops 
were drawn from organizations having no knowledge or 
experience of the special fd&ytures of a Chaplain’s life and 
work. No other body of Government servants in India 
has been treated in this way. Whether, the service be 
civil or military, medical or educational, the heads pf the 
departments (apart from the Governors of provinces, and 
even some of these have been appointed straight from the ° 

~*™ ranks of the Indian Civil Service) have all been selected 
from officials engaged in those departments. The excuse 
has usually been twofold. Firstly, it has been said that a 
Bishop must be able to speak the language of the native 
community to which he ministers. But the invalidity of 
this explanation has been shown at two or three recent 
appqintments, when missionaries were sent from a distance 
as Bishops, to dioceses where the language was not that 
with which they were conversant, and which, on account of 
age and the press 8f business, they had little or no prospect 
of acquiring. Secondly, it has been alleged that the Chap- 
lains’ Department did not contain men able enough for pro- 

* The number is now about ome hundred and thirty. 
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motion to the episcopate. ‘The reply to this contentjon, 
again, isthat some recent appointments do not bear out this 
reflection’ made against the Chaplains’ Department. Men 
quite as well qualified could have been found in itssranks. 
Moreover, if there be some ground in the charge, then it 
refers to a state of affairs for which those who make 
episcopal appointments are entirely responsible. We have 
seen tht able men have been discouraged from joining the 
Service; moreover, the acquirement of native langugges by 
the Chaplains would haye been encouraged if ited been 
recognized that Chaplains, as well as missionaries, could 
expect to be promoted to the Episcopate. i 

Now comes thé new regulatiqgn whereby the appSintment ; 
of Bishops is placed in the hands of dioae®an councils in 
India. Will this regulation improve matters? It is difficult 
to see that it will do so. Inthe first place, all hope of Chap- 
lains being appointed as Bishops will be eventually finally 
cut off. The diocesan councils are already dominated by 
missionary Bishops and missionary interests. The present 
defective system will therefore be confirmed, even if it be 
not accentuated. Moreover, there is the question of the 
appointment of Indians as Bishops. The appointment 
of one Indian Bishop has already been made,* and 
with a very proper recognition of the Indian Christian 
community ; but the Indian clergy and laity on the diocesan 
councils already largely pe A the European clergy 
and members. We may therefre expect an increase in the 
appointment of Indian clergy to the episcopate, at a rate 
far in excess of the requirements of the present condition of 
the Indian Church. It will be many years before European 
members of the Church in India ought to be placed under 
the control of Indian Christian Bishops, yet the Indian 
Church Act throws the door open to an unnecessary 
quickening of this devélopment. 

Together with Section 2, Sections 4 and 5 present the 
chief practical difficulties in the scheme. This has been 
clearly perceived by the Government of India, and it has 
been found.necessary to deal with them at length in a 
number of Draft Rules (Appendix III. to the Circular Letter 
of October 23, 1926), which will be operated under the 
Indian Church Act. 

The future of the Chaplains’ Department has been a 
matter of controversy ever since the severance of the Church 
in India began to be seriously discussed. It may be con- 
ceded that the large redyction in the personnel of the 


* To the missionary diocese of Dornakal. 
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Chaplains’ service, carried ouf in recent years, is npt the 
result of the negotiations for the severance. -But tht opinion 
is widely held in quarters where Indian conditions are 
understood, that the new scheme is bound fo affect pro- 
foundly the Chaplains’ service, even if it does not end in its 
abolition. It is unlikely that there will be anything 
, permanently binding in the provisions of the ‘nglian 
Church Act. Indeed, clause after clause, and rule after rule 
frankly contemplate the breakdown of the system, and a 
compleMgeorganization within five,years from the passing 
of the Bill (Draft Rule 30). Economy is the cry in all 
Gepartments of the Indian administration. A full debate 
has alr8ady taken place ip the Legislative Assembly of 
India on the dMaglition of the Ecclesiastical Establishment.* 
In order to make more easy the sanction of Government to 
their proposal, the Indian Bishops have said to the Govern- 
ment, ‘ We surrender the stipends of our episcopal sees and 
of their archdeaconries,” representing a sum of about 
410,000 a year. It will be observed that the personnel of 
these bishoprics and archdeaconries are the official heads of 
the Chaplains’ Department in India. Only a short-sighted 
outlook can fail to perceive that in the not distant future 
this action of the Bishops will be used as a precedent 
by a Government bent on further economy, and that the 
Chaplains’ Department will be further curtailed, if not 
entirely abolished. It may be replied that this develop- 
ment is inevitable. But Nat contention does not excuse 
the Indian Bishops from unnecessarily hastening the 
process. If disestablishment and disendowment in India 
are inevitable, then a more prudent course would have been 
quietly to organize against that development through the 
medium of the already existing diocesan councils, and not 
to Cripple the meagre financial resources of the Church in 
India, by surrendering, before being*asked to do so, a sum 
of £10,000 a year. It has not been clearly grasped by the 
laity that when the present occupants of the sees of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, together with the Arch- 
deacons attached to them, retire or are translated, the lay 
people of the @hurch in India will be asked to finance their 
successors. 

At the present time the Government of India is loud in 
its asseverations that Chaplains must always be maintained 
by it in India, for the benefit of troops and civilians and the 
British community generally. But even so, the Govern- 
ment has been compelled to contemplate the breakdown of 
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the present scheme so far asethe,Chaplains’ Department is 
concerned. Section 4 of the Act makes arrangement °“ to 
resume complete control over all or any” of the churches 
served by Chaplains, and this is confirmed by the Draft 
Rules Nos. e7-30. The interpretation put upon these 
provisions by the Government of India is made clear in 
the C&cular Letter : “ The practical result of putting Rule 29 
into oferation, therefore, would be that the Secretary of » 
State would be able to introduce Army Chaplains into 
India, and these Chaplains would minister to mili main- 
tained churches ” (para. g).... Paragraph 11% comment- 
ing on Draft Rule 30, says: “In the event of such orders 
being given, alle military maintained churches gmay be 
resumed, and such churche':..4ould then ee manned by 
Chaplains of the Royal Army Chaplains’ Department.” 
The effect of such a change would seriously affect the 
spiritual welfare and ecclesiastical interests of both the 
European and Indian Christian communities attached to 
the Church of England in India. A very large sum of 
money would hawe to be raised to staff and maintain the 
disconnected churches. The number of maintained or 
Government churches would be reduced to a minimum. 
Only a few garrison churches at the big military centres 
would be staffed by Government-paid Chaplains. Being 
Chaplains of the Royal Army Chaplains’ Department, their 
duties would be confined to the garrison churches. Hence 
the spiritual needs of the greagfr number of the European 
community, who do not live at military centres, or who, 
while living there, could not find room at services held in 
churches occupfed by the troops during hours of worship, 
woulti be entirely neglected by Government. Even the 
Government of India does not contemplate that it would be 
possible to find efficient clergy, assuming that the Indian =» ss 
Church could find stipends, to go out from England in 
sufficient numbers to minister to the civil community, when 
such clergy would be no longer Government Chaplains. 
Indeed, the Government of India contemplates a worse 
contingéncy in which not only would sections of the 
British community be without the services of Chaplains, 
but many churches would*be withdrawn from the mitfistra- 
tions of the Indian Church, and “held in trust for the 
purposes of the Church of England ”; and it frankly admits 
that “it is doubtful whether the Archbishop of Canterbury 
would send out clergymen of the Church of England to 
minister to them ” (Circular Letter, para. 9). | : 
The final result may be that many civilians, who 
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cannot obtain facilities for «vorshipping at the ‘garrison 
churches, will be left with no option but te attend 
churches existing “under the sole control of the Indian 
Church, and staffed either by Indian or Anglo-Indian 
clergy. If they are not to be supplied with English clergy, 
they will, I think, in most cases, cease to go to church 
at all. 6 
In the military centres, the British-community wuld, so 
far as possible, attend the garrison ‘churches, staffed by 
Army @Qaplains. The Anglo-Indian and Indian Christians 
would be tonfined to voluntary churches staffed by Indian 
or Anglo-Indian clergy. Hence would be fostered a racial 
cleavage in the Church, extremely undesirable in the face 
of evils long existent in Thdfa, on account of communa: 
cleavage in fe community, This result would tell 
most hardly upon the Indian Christian community. At the 
present time in military or civil centres alike, wherever 
Government Chaplains minister, Indian and Anglo-Indian 
Christians have facilities for attending the Government 
maintained churches, and they make full use of these 
privileges. Moreover, while the duties of a Government 
Chaplain on the Indian Establishment are concerned mainly 
with the British community, both military and civil, he is _ 
able to devote much time to the interests of the Anglo- 
Indian and Indian members of the Church. All this would 
be withdrawn if Army Chaplains were sent out to India. 
Another defect in the heme proposed, which has a 
direct bearing upon the Chaplains’ Department, is the pro- 
vision to place the Chaplains under the supervision of 
Archdeacons of the new Indian Church, wht, together with 
the. Bishops, will still be able to draw some Goverrfinent 
pay for services rendered in these matters (Circular Letter, 
_ para. 4), That is to say, for administrative purposes as 
well as ecclesiastical, Government Chaplains will be under 
the control of officials who are no longer servants of the 
Government of India. The dangers of such an anomalous 
position might be circumvented by appointing in India 
a Chaplain-General, who should open his Office in Delhi, 
rather than Calcutta, who would have complete control over 
all the Chaplains. throughout India for administrative pur- 
poses, and act as their sole intermediary with Government. 
Under special contingencies the Government of India 
definitely contemplates the possibility of such a step being 
taken: “it may be thought advisable that a Chaplain- 
General with episcopal powers should be appointed” 
(Circular Letter, para. 8). It is fot desirable that such a 
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Chaplain-General should pssess “episcopal powers,” if 
such refèr to episcopal functions; but the appointment ‘of a 
Chaplain:General, eyen under the existing conditions, would 
vastly improve the morale and working of the Chaplains’ 
Department in India, especially if he had the right to move 
Chaplains readily from one province or diocese to another. 
The ficiency of the present service is seriously impaired _ 
by reason of the difficulty of moving a Chaplain from north | 
to south, or east to west, where his services might be vastly 
more profitable. n 

Another matter of vital importance for the spiritual wel- 
fare of the British community in India is the use of the 
Prayer Book, tégether with the type of church®service 
permitted under the new scheme. Rulegg of the Draft 
Rules, which is interpreted by paragraph 6 of the Circular 
Letter, provides that “ Every Chaplain shall have the right 
to use the Services contained in any Book of Common 
Prayer from time to time authorized in England when 
ministering in a maintained church or elsewhere to a con- 
gregation which irtcludes members of the Church of England 
temporarily resident in India and which worships in the 
English language,” and the Chaplain is safeguarded from 
interference in the use of this right by the authorities of the 
Indian Church (cf. Draft Rules 15, 19, and 21). But the 
question of ritual is not mentioned, doubtless because it was 
anticipated that sanction for theywearing of vestments, for 
example, would be supplied bf the Revised Prayer Book 
which the House of Commons declined to authorize. 
' Consequently the regulations concerning the use of the 
Prayer Book must be read. in the light of Draft Rule 20, 
which states that “ No sacrament, rite, ceremony, solemni- 
zation of marriage, services or religious ministration of any 
kind. . . shall be administered or performed in any main- 
tained church except*in conformity with the rules for the 
time being of the Indian Church.” Let us suppose, there- 
fore, that the Indian Church adopts, as a compulsory cere- 
monial, the use of Eucharistic vestments sanctioned by the 
Deposited Prayer Book of 1927; it is difficult to see how 
Chaplains will be able tq avoid obedience to the Indian, 
Bishops in this matter. Even under the present system 
Chaplains have found it difficult in some.cases to resist 
the influence of diocesan authorities. 

The statements already made by the Government of 
India leave the impression that it regards the whole scheme 
with considerable hesitation. Not only does it confess that 
the legislation sanctioned is “unusual” in character, not 
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only does it allow for a complete withdrawal of thé scheme 
within five years, but in the Circular Letter issued to the 
Local Governments in India, difficulty after difficulty is 
hypothecated, in a manner quite contrary to the customary 
definitive terminology of documents issuing fsom the Secre- 
tariat at Delhi. The Government of India already foresees 
a whole series of contingencies, which in the case o f çivil 
measure would have prevented it from reaching e%en the 
draft stage. If the Government is satisfied that the con- 
ditionssef the Church in India demand some such mearure 
as this, it is difficult to see why it should have circilatéd a 
statement so hesitating and full of hypothecation as the 
letter s sant put on October 23, 1926. . 
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THE ENTHRONEMENT OF HIS IMPERIAL 
MAJESTY HIROHITO, 


THE arn RULER OF JAPAN, OF DIRECT DESCENT FROM 
AMATERASU, THE SUN GODDESS. TRADITIONAL DATE 660 B.C. 


By Mrs. C. M. Satwey oe 


- (Hon. Member Asiatic Society of Japan; Member of Meiji 
l Japan Society.) 


d 

Tur beauty that illuminates’ the historic pagéS of the 
“ Everlasting Great Japan” lies not in piéfured records or 
printed pages, but in the spiritual and living belief of a 
people who acknowledge the Divine Right of Kings. 
“The history of Japan is the history of her religion.” The 
heart and actions of each loyal subject are influenced by 
their Ruler and the state worship of Ancestors. The long 
line of ancestry is believed in and accepted de facto. 

We may safely say without hesitation that the Cere- 
monies attending the Enthronement of each succeeding 
Emperor are the most unique of all the many programmes 
drawn up for such an auspicious event in any other land. 

Simplicity marks every step undertaken in order to carry 
out ancient customs, and th@absence of any emotion is 
singularly evinced. The lavish display of enthusiasm 
universal in other countries on such a vital occasion is dis- 
pensed with, and visible demonstration and gesticulations 
of jey find deeper expression of reverence in utter silence 
on this occasion. The Japanese as a nation have from time 
immemorial accepted their reigning monarch and looked up 
to him as one to be,obeyed and almost worshipped, relying 
on his mandates as being just and necessary—dictated by 
the gods whom they have been taught to revere. 

The programme that initials the Enthronement is as 
follows : When it becomes quite evident that the reigning 
Emperor is drawing his last breath, the Treasures of the 
Regalia (which will bæ described presefttly) are brought 
into an adjoining room, and placed in readiness for presen- 
tation and acceptation of the heir-apparent. Notime must 
elapse, or be lost, after the soul of the deceased Emperor 
has winged its flight and his feet have begun to tread the 
path to Meido. “The King is dead! Long live the 
King !” is the traditional proclamation. 
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The Sacred Treasures of the Regalia are believed’to be 
either gifts or objects of Divine workmanship, ‘safely 
guarded through the centuries, only called inte requisition 
for a time from their secret’ Sanctuary, ‘to be taken into the 
hands and keeping of the Heir, who has right to rule by 
reason of their possession. 

The Imperial Regalia of Japan is therefore eee, 
received and held by the new Emperor. l 

The Regalia consists of: 

The Mirror called Yaza- no-Kagami. 
he Sword Mura Kumo-no4T surugt. 
The Jewels Yasa Kani-no-Magatama. 
eUhe Mirror represents Knowledge, Truth, Divinity, and 
Know Thyself; the Sword, Courage and Justice; the 
Jewels, Mercy.™ 

Mr. Goji Ukita, Chancellor of the Imperial Legation, 
London, remarked in his lecture before the Japan 
. Society, 1892: 

“I am afraid I cannot convey to you the beauty of this 
symbolism in English, even in Japanese ig is difficult to do 
more than feed it.” 

These emblems also represent the Sun, Moon, and Stars. 

The original Treasures are never to be seen; a counter- 
part of them is shown in the centre of the shrine at Ise, and 
remains in the care and guardianship of a Princess of Royal 
blood, also in charge of the originals.* 

Nothing can exceed the p&celess worth of these Emblems 
of the Regalia in which lie 'so many traditional virtues; 
the mere possession constituting the right to rule, inspiring 
loyalty, devotion, and almost worship in ¢he successive 
generations, who have lived and passed away true to their 
Kuler, and believing profoundly in the tenets of an ancient 
faith that has never wavered, notwithstanding the varied 
changes of this present or any other. century. g 

After the Emblems of the Regalia have been accepted, 
and the New Emperor proclaimed, there is no need of ruce 
haste in following up the Enthronement Ceremonies. 
Days and months pass by. These are devoted tó quiet, 
restful mourning for the beloved relative, also for important 
State ebusiness that is still imper&tive, and for which the 
present Ruler is fully qualified. 

His late Imperial Majesty Yoshzhzto, whose reign was 
named Zazsho, or the “ Era of Great Righteousness,” after 
a brief sovereignty passed away to be gathered to his fore- 
fathers December: 25, 1926. The Enthronement of H.I. 


* W., E. Griffin, “The Mikado’s Empire,” p. 16. 
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Japarlese Majesty /zvoheto dates from November 10, 1928. 
His reign is already named Sfo-wa, the “ Era of Radiant 
Peace.” | o : 

The Emptrors of Japan are not crowned, the possession 
of the Emblems is sufficient. They are as binding*as any 
golden or jewelled crown that is placed with prayer upon 
the head of our own King, or Ruler of any Land. But a 
heathy composed of black silk gauze and supports with a 
raised plume in the centre is sometimes donned by the 
Royal Sovereign of the Land. : 

These Ceremonies are divided into those of preparation 
and those of concluding items, When the date of accession 
is fixed the gods have to be acquainted and remgmbertd 
in order to merit their approval. The Emperor, with 
members of the Imperial Household, is “present on this 
occasion. Following this, His Majesty prepares and places 
in the hands of special messengers a scroll on which are 
written declarations to be read before the Tombs of the 
Imperial Ancestors and national Shrines. This scroll, after 
these have been yisited and the messages declared, is pre- 
served in a casket of pure white wood. 

This done, the next consideration is the selection of the 
Rice fields for the sowing of the sacred rice, all traditional 
customs which must be strictly carried out. There are too 
many special rules to be enumerated here. The day is 
known by the name of the Daz zgsaz, or the Great Harvest 
Thanksgiving for the firstfruitgf land and sea, of which a 
portion has to be offered to the Kami, and therefore 
observed to the letter. This ceremony has more or less a 
fixed date, it cannot be delayed when the seasons for ‘sowing 
and“reaping come round. 

After the fields have been carefully selected they are 
named Fukt and Suez. This takes place early in February. 
Those who own the fields that have to be prepared must 
bathe in a river, and all who have taken part in the pre- 
paration of the soil must follow suit, and not only purify 
themselves by bathing, but must robe themselves in white 
garments. When all this is observed, and the fields have 
been blessed, they are ready for sowing. This year we 
read it was commenced about September 1'5. e 
‘ Everything being carefully and religiously carried out, 
the journey of the Emperor and the Empress to Kyoto 
from Tokyo claims attention. 

The Enthronement Ceremony takes place in the heart of 
the beautiful and ancient City of Kyoto. Lovely surround- 
ings and scenery, historie memories, temples of unique art 
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and forceful mysteries endear ¢his spot to the Japafiese. It 
has.ever been acknowledged a city beloved and treasured 
by reason of the many historical events which have been 
enacted within its confines. In the days of Seclusion and 
term of Great Peace it was the capital of the.Empire, while 
the Shogun resided at Tokyo. In those days, numerically 
the term of 260 years, the monarchs of Japan T çon- 
sidered too divine to be approached. Thrown upoh their 
own resources, the people worked for each other. They 
did not crave for notoriety, or expansion, or brotherhood 
beyond their sea-girt Island Empire. They lived their 
lives, believing the mandates of those in authority, and 
en sQpe was for a Party, all were for the State ; ° i 
The great man helped the poor man; and the poor man loved the 

great.” * ~ 

Then came the change, the knocking at the closed ports ; 
the demand for the open door, and a hundred other appeals. 
H.I.M. Meiji Tenno, the beloved, the revered, the noble 
and just, took up the reins of government, and with his 
pure, unselfish devotion, aided by his courtiers, carried out, in 
the highest sense of the word, “ The Era of Enlightment.” 

Wherever the Emperor journeys the Emblems of the 
Regalia must accompany him. As the Enthronement takes 
place in the Sacred Sishin-den Shrine of Shinto Faith, the 
Emperor and Empress will be conducted and accompanied 
to Kyoto in their splendid State carriage to the station at 
Tokyo and from the station \ Kyoto to the Palace. On their 
way a procession of thirty-two youths from the Village of Yase 
will carefully bear a palanquin carried on their shoulders 
and supported by a long pole. This palangt:n will contain 
the precious Mirror, Sword, and Jewels, The boys will*take 
it right up, after the main station of Kyoto is reached, to the 
Sacred Shrine of Szshin-den. The journey commences 
on November 6th; their Majesties will sleep the night at 
Nago-ya, the city of Industries, and arrive at Kyoto on 
the 7th. The quiet moving crowd in gala dress and the 
officials in scarlet uniforms will line the route from the 
station, and the ladies of the court will be conspiciious by 
their brilliant and costly costumes. All will be conducted 
in a becoming, réverential manne? as if in the presence of 
the Spirits of the Departed. The sound of gongs and 
drums and othef musical instruments will proclaim the suc- 
cessive stages that must culminate as one item after another 
is carried out in all its archaic beauty with silence at 
intervals which is most impressive. 


* From “ Lays of Ancient Rome: Floratius,” by Macaulay. 
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As thé light fades during the hours of progressive duties, 
candles alone are burnt that have been made to last .the 
appointed. number of hours required ; they are lighted by 
means of pieces of wood struck together until they emit ' 
sparks. ‘ : 

When all ceremonies are observed, when prayers are. 
said, when Ancestral Tombs and Shrines have all been 
visited, and the Gods acquainted that all has passed satis- . 
factorily, when purification by bathing and hours of de- 
votional silence are all gver, and when the auspicious morn- 
ing dawns, and H.I. Majesty, clad in robes of shimmering 
silk, with the Empress, present themselves, rising from 
their ancient thsones before all assembled, great indetd 
must be the joy of the nation that their historic traditions 
are yet in vogue, that their long line of Rulers is yet pro- 
longed by H.1.J. Majesty, /7zvohzto, so well fitted to fulfil 
his high and ancient right to Rule. , 

The crown of Japan is her spirituality in her reverence 
for the Departed, and her belief in the undying life of the 
Soul. š i 

Sacred Dances expressive of symbolism are the final 
phases in this historic event. Then the return journey to 
Ise is undertaken, and the Sacred Emblems are borne back 
by the boys of Yasa, and after the Rescript has been read, 
and the Emperor and Empress have visited the Mausoleum 
of Momoyama, their Majesties gøttle down to take up the 
task that has fallen to their poAion in the Historic Annals 
of the Land of the Risen Sun. 

Their Majesties having received full recognition, the 
tension so petfectly endured is at an end. All present 
mū% have longed to show their loyalty by some more 
definite outward demonstration. At the raising of the hand 
of the Premier, loyalty finds expression of devotion—the 
voiées of all at a timed signal from far and near— from 
the uttermost parts of the Island possessions, across the 
water—from Fuji and Koya’s sacred Mounts—as far as 
the extreme limit of fair Formosa, and the cold regions of 
Flokkodat, the hushed voices break into one jubilant shout 
of joy, “ Banzat! Banzat! may you live a thousand 
years.” y : æ 

Not only in the Land of the Rising Sun, but across the 
ocean, from the hearts of Japan’s allies in our own Empire 
that His Majesty’s eyes have seen, and his feet trod, may 
the echo ring out true, “ Banzai / Banear !” 


To conclude we cannot do better than quote the words , 
of John Sharrock: ° 
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“Suo wa—the Era of Radiant Peace, or Peace with 
Justice, that is the name of the present Era, the etandard 
by which the acts ef the present generation wal be judged 
by those who come after them. Typical of J@pan today it 
holds vast promises for the whole world, as it shines like a 
beacon of hope in this mad day of unrest, of passion, 
jealousy, and selfishness.” * fe 


Tue Rovat Rescrier or H.I. JAPANESE Majesty , 


HIROHITO P 


Having succeeded through the benign influence of Our. 
Imperial Ancestors to the Throne of a lineal succession un- 
breor ages eternal, and having assumed the power to 
reign over and govern the Empire—we have now performed 
the solemnity of the Accession to the Throne. It is Our 
resolve to observe the fundamental rules of the State, to 
cultivate the Inherited virtues, and to maintain intact the ` 
glorious Traditions set by our Ancestors. T 


* From “ Japan,” issued by the “ Nippon Yusen Kaisha Co.” 1928. 
t “The Unbroken Line,” by K. K. Kawakami, p. 16. 
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LABOUR PROTECTION IN MALAYA 
i By W. BENSON. 


e (Native Labour Section, International Labour Office) 


LABOUR SUPPLY 


NoToRIousLy the Malay has held aloof from many of the 
benefits of Western civilization, including that of wage- 
earning employment. Yet Malaya’s prosperity h 


built on the country’s success in securing wage-earners at, 


a low price for the skill required. With this foundation, 
the planter awaits with scepticism the Liberian attempt to 
produce rubber on the basis of African labour, in the 
obtaining of which it is difficult to see the possibility of 
avoiding an element of labour compulsion discarded or 
neser permitted in Malaya. 

Malaya’s success is partly due to its fortune in having 
comparatively close at hand in China and India two peoples 
of ‘high industrial capacities in relation to their standards 
of living. Mainly, however, it must be ascribed to the 
measures of labour protection adopted, by which the 
Malayan administrations have —— that the reward 
of labour will be duly paid. 

The majority of labourers are Southern Indian and 
Chinese. The Indians form the bulk of the estate labour, 
being described as more amenable to European contro! 
thaamthe Chinese. In addition, in the Straits Settlements 
a high proportion (122 per 1,000, 1921 Census) is engaged 
in commerce, while in the Straits Settlements and Federated 
Malay States Government work is mainly performed by 
them. The Chinese in the Straits Settlements are nearly 


twice as numerous as any other race. In the Federated: ° 


Malay States they almost equal the Malays in numbers. 
In the tin mines labour is practically entirely Chinese. 
Long before British capital was attracted to the industry 
the Chinese were working alluvial deposits, and Chærese 
firms are still prospering where conditions do not demand 
modern methods of extraction. A third source of alien 
labour is supplied by Java. The Javanese are of particular 
interest in a study of labour conditions, since they are the 
a labourers in Malaya for whom indentures are now 
egal. s 
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LEGISLATION ANDe ADMINISTRATION ° 


Protective ‘legislation was codified in the Straits Settle- 
ments and Federated Malay States in 1923, ” and similar 
measures were introduced for the first time in Johore in 
1924, and in Kedah and Perlisin 1926. These codes contain 
provisions, identical in purport, regarding the supervision 
of immigration, of general conditions of labour, andofethe 
health of workers. In Kelantan an Indian Immigration 
Enactment was brought into force in 1927, protecting 
Indian workers in the same way as tn the other states. 

For the enforcement of this legislation labour depart- 

ents have been created or special officers detailed in most 
ohne litical divisions, and work under the direction of 
-the Controller of Labour, Malaya. In the case of Indian 
immigrant labour a committee has been formed composed 
partly of officials and partly of nominated non-officials 
including Indians. In addition, the Indian Government 
appoints an agent who under the codes may exercise the 
powers conferred on the Malayan controller. Chinese 
labéur is protected by the labour departments aided by the 
departments primarily responsible for Chinese affairs. 
Lastly, the policy of appointing special officers for the 
different races of workers is completed in the Federated 
Malay States where provision is made for the appointment 
of a superintendent of Netherlands Indian immigrants. 

In illustration of the s®gervision thus effected, it may be 
noticed that in the Federated Malay States in 1927, 919 
ordinary and 130 special visits of inspection were made by 
officers of the Labour Department; 2,776 complaints were 
Arisa and investigated, fifty per cent. df which related 

to the late payment and non-payment of wages; 14“Con- 
victions of employers or their agents for offences against 
labourers were secured, and various minor strikes were 
settled. The labour departments ehave justified “their 
existence not only by their efficiency, but also, which is 
always more difficult, by the manner in which they have 
been accepted by the classes with which they come into 
contact. The workers regard the labour officers with con- 
fidence, and thę employers have ceased to define a gentle- 
man“as a man who gives notice in advance of his intended 
visits of inspection. 


FREEDOM OF LABOUR 


The chief interest of labour legislation in Malaya is that 
in a country employing some half million workers, whose 
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services a generation ago appeared to necessitate a system 
of indeptures with their penal sanctionsefor offences 
regarded as purely civil in Western coifntries, a system of 
civil contracés has been applied and extended. Workers 
cannot be compelled to work in payment of debts.’ They 
are at liberty to leave their employment on giving one 
month’s notice. They are not liable to criminal action if 
they desert or commit any other purely labour offence. 
This situation was only codified and consolidated by the 
legislation of 1923 to,1926. The indenture system for 
Indians was abolished in 1910 and for Chinese in 1914. 
Malaya has therefore a long experience of free immigrant 
labour. ; 

Although there have been complaints by employers of 
the triviality of the causes for which their workers abandon 
their services, no serious and sustained objections have 
been made against the reform. Its success is even more 
noteworthy than the similar achievement in Ceylon, for in 
Malaya there is the Chinese, in addition to the Indian 
problem. At the present moment the Javanese are alone 
engaged on the indenture system. Any great development 
of this form of labour immigration has, however, been 
prevented by the high cost of recruitment and the 
success of free Indian immigration—a striking testimony 
to the economic advantages of free engagement carefully 
organized. L 

The Malayan experiment is df more than local import- 
ance. The movement to abolish indentures in the outer 
provinces of the Netherlands East Indies, where already in 
Government mjnes penal sanctions for labour offences are 
beigg withdrawn, owes as much to the example of Malaya 
as to that of Java. Dr. Vreede, the Director of Labour of 
the Netherlands East Indies, has himself visited Malaya 
to egquire into the methods adopted by the Malayan 
administration to abolish indentures. Furthermore, the 
Committee of Experts on Native Labour of the Geneva 
Labour Office, to which a member of the Malayan civil 
service has till recently belonged, has begun this last 
December its international study of indentured or contract 
labour, and Malayan experience cannot but tell in estimat- 
ing the economic and social results of indentured labour, 
and the transitory steps in securing its evolution. 

Indeed, there is a logical incompatibility between the 
indenture system and the principle of trusteeship to which 
all colonial powers now subscribe. The indenture system 
is admittedly a form of, employment for workers whose 
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sense of responsibility is undeveloped; the prineiple of 
trusteeship puts in the ‘forefront the development bf this 
sense. No matter how careful may be governmental super- 
vision—and although such supervision is possibly easier 
under an indenture system-——the right of a worker to leave 
his employment after short notice still remains throughout 
the world the chief guarantee against unsatisfactory labour 
conditions. Indentures confine this right so closel¥ thit it 
can be only exercised by breaking the law—a situation 
hardly calculated to raise the sense, of responsibility of any 
race. As early as 1910 Mr. Barnes, then British Resident 
in Pahang, stressed this point by declaring that ‘‘no body 
Ofemagloyers, whether European or native, can be trusted 
to employ indentured labour in places where circumstances 
render absconding difficult, unless their labour is constantly 
inspected by Government officers.”’ 

_ Closely connected with the question of indenture is that 
of recruiting—7z.¢., the procuring or supplying of workers 
for employment. Labour may be nominally free, but if 
the recruiting system is not supervised, misrepresentation 
or indirect compulsion may reduce the labourers to a status 
involving the compulsion, but not the guarantees, of 
indentures. 

In Malaya recruiting has been carried on for some twenty 
years through the medium of the Indian Immigration Fund. 
The chief features of tig fund are (1) that it is administered 
by a nominated committeé of officials and private persons; 
(2) that its functions are laid down by legislation; (3) that 
it is financed by compulsory assessments upon the em- 
ployers of Indian labour. It is not a recrpiting organiza- 
tion, but a body by which private and non-professjgnal 
recruiting can be effected cheaply and under Government 
control. 

The operations of recruiting are carried out by the 
kanganies authorized by their employers to find workers 
for the employment of which they have direct experience. 
The kangany must obtain a license from the Malayan 
authorities and its endorsement by the Indian agent. On 
arrival in India, he registers his license with the Malayan 
Emegration Commissioners ate Madras or Negapatam. 
Thus authorized, he is entitled for a maximum period of . 
one year to engage not more than twenty labourers for 
employment in Malaya. He is required to supply such 
labourers with a copy of the official pamphlet giving 
information on Malaya. He must then bring them before 
the village headman who, if satisfied, signs the entries of 
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the intefiding emigrants on tHe license. He then conducts 
them to the port of embarkation, where,they are inspected 
by the Indfan emigration authorities. On arrival in 
Malaya, the’ Indians are again examined before, being 
forwarded to their employers. 

The kangany system may have outlived its utility for 
Malaya. It is criticized in India. The kangany may 
sometimes exercise undue influence by advancing small 
sums to the labourers. In 1927 the number of adult 
labourers recruited by tanganies was 75,820, but assisted 
non-recruited labourers from India numbered 32,302, the 
largest annual figure yet attained. Nevertheless, eveng 
immigration of the latter type becomes general, thé iunc- 
tions of the Indian Immigration Fund will still subsist. 
Moreover, the part ıt will have played in the transition 
from indentured to free labour will be of value in those 
areas, notably African, where, while the disadvantages of 
professional recruiting agents are recognized and the 
administrations justly refuse to accept direct responsibility 
for recruitment, @ free flow of labour is impossible to 
obtain. i 


COLLABORATION WITH INDIAN GOVERNMENT 


The progressive policy of the Pon administrations 
undoubtedly owes much to the p&ssure exercised by the 
Government of India. The latter Government by the 
Indian Emigration Act of 1922 prohibited emigration for 
unskilled work except ‘‘ to such countries and on such terms 
and conditions a$ the Governor-General in Council ’’ might 
speemy. A natural apprehension was felt in Malaya as to 
the effect of any consequent restriction of Indian immigra- 
tion. Accordingly, in September, 1922, a deputation was 
sent te Simla to discuss the question with the Standing 
Committee on Emigration of the Government of India. 

» The negotiations were successful, and emigration to Malaya 
was permitted on the following principal terms : (1) Recruit- 
ment was to be controlled by the Malayan administrations ; 
(2) no engagement was to exceed one month, (3) an agent 
in Malaya was to be appoirfted by the Indian Government; 
(4) within one year of arrival, any immigrant was to be 
repatriated free of charge for any reason deemed sufficient 
by the Indian agent. 

The agreement has worked smoothly, as is testified by 
the published reports of the Indian agent. . In Malaya, 
therefore, by a definition cf responsibilities, it has proved 
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possible for the Governmert of one area to protect its 
subjects in employment in other areas. ‘This is, ef course, 
not the only case in which India, having the labour else- 
where required, has successfully adopted a similar policy. 
But, so far as Malaya itself is concerned, it may serve 
as an encouragement to closer collaboration with other 
administrations which, either by immigration, tg or 
emigration from Malaya, are affected by Malayan labour 
movements. 
$ 


COLLABORATION WITH NETHERLANDS INDIAN GOVERNMENT 


is a generalization which has special reference to 

the Netherlands Indies. The Javanese immigrants in 
Malaya benefit by detailed protective measures. The 
existence of indentures for them in a country where in all 
* ther cases free labour exists may appear anomalous. But 
so long as the indenture system is applied to Javanese 
workers in Sumatra they are explicable. Moreover, the 
legislation governing Netherlands Indian labourers was 
only adopted after consultation of the Netherlands Indian 
Government, which at that time favoured the indenture 
system as giving an administration more powers of con- 
trol and protection. Recent conversations between the 
administrations seenxto indicate that the Netherlands 
Indian Government has‘since changed its opinion, and that 
indentures for the Javanese labourers in Malaya may soon 
be abolished. In any case, with regard to Netherlands 
Indian labourers in Malaya, there is consultation between 
the administrations responsible, which if sfow is eventually 
effective in results. -s 

On the other hand, it would appear that a greater cohesion. 
of efforts between the Straits and Netherlands Indian 
authorities would benefit the workers usually recrutted in 
Singapore for employment on the Sumatra “‘ panglongs.”’ 

The panglongs are small lumbering undertakings making 
planks, firewood, and charcoal. , In 1925 there were 379 
panglongs on a belt of almost desert coast along the island 
of Sumatra apd on numerous islands off the coast and in 

Ld : . ‘ e 
the Riouw-Lingga Archipelago. 
-© Labour conditions on the panglongs are admittedly bad. 
Inevitably the work is exhausting. Moreover, the Chinese 
“‘ kapalas’’ in charge of the operations have been able, 
owing chiefly to the remoteness of the undertaking, to retain 
their workers, also Chinese, by organized terrorism. In 
March, 1925, for example, a coolie was beaten and severely 
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injured“with burning wood because he was suspected of 
trying tØ escape on the ground that he had pùt on his coat 
when going t work. When he was shown to the inspector 
a month later his body bore the scars of twenty-four burns. 

Both the British and the Dutch authorities are not un- 
mindful of such conditions. As early as 1896 the Straits 
Settlements Protector of Chinese submitted to the Nether- 
lands Indian Government concrete complaints concerning 
the ill-treatment of Chinese lumber-men. For its part, 
the Netherlands Indial Government has extended labour 
inspection to the panglongs from January 1, 1925, with the 
result that conditions have greatly improved. 

Nevertheless, the three inspectors detailed for this, 
though they have been provided with fast motor-boats, are 
hampered by the scattered situation of the undertakings 
and by the ease with which coolies can be smuggled from 
Malaya. A Dutch official report* states that “‘1n varidus . 
quarters of Singapore—always quarters of ill-fame—there 
exist establishments known as ‘ kedehnasi,’ where ‘Chinese 
looking for works who have absolutely nothing but their 
clothes, are boarded and lodged. These coolies pay för 
their board and lodging when they find work—that is, when 
they are sold to an employer.” 

The Malayan authorities have been successful in sup- 
pressing ‘‘man-dealing ’’ for em ape in Malaya by 
prohibiting the landing of immie#fants except at specified 
ports when officers of the Chinese Protectorate question the 
immigrants. Similar action on the part of the Dutch 
authorities appears impossible. The panglongs are scat- 
tered’ in a crescént round Singapore. It appears, therefore, 
thatit should be in Malaya that the control of recruitment 
should be carried out. To effect this, there are no legisla- 
tive difficulties, for the Straits Settlements Labour Code 
provedes for the control of Asiatic emigration. But in 
practice, if the panglong workers are to be adequately 
protected, some agreement in regard to administrative 
methods would appear necessary between the Governments 
concernéd. The success of collaboration with the Indian 
Government should be a factor facilitating such agreement. 

e - 


LABOUR CONDITIONS 


In this article attention has been concentrated on the 
principles of labour protection adopted in Malaya. The 


* Netherlands Indies. ‘‘ Kantoor van Arbeid: De Panglongs.’”’ By 
G. Pastor, Weltevreden. 1927. 
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<. THE ASIAN CIRCLE 


A SURVEY OF ASIATIC AFFAIRS 


Tue Asian Circle is conducted by a group with personal 
knowledge of the variqus parts of Asia, and through the 
collective experience of its members aims at giving to the 
public an informed, progressive, and disinterested view of 
Asian affairs, both in detail and as a whole. The sett 
Hon. Lord Meston, x.c.s.1., is President, and its member- 
ship includes : 


Sir George Boughey, Bart., 0.3.£. 
Sir John Cumming, K.c.LE., C.S.1. 
Sir Richard Dane, K.C.LE. 

Sir Patrick Fagan, K.C.LE., C.S.1 


The visit to Paris in 1927 of the Secretary of State to 
the Colonies, where he delivered an important address at 
the Union Coloniale, and the presence in London last 
month of Marshal Lyautey, have focussed public interest 
upon the relative positions of Brigg and France in Asia. 
The Circle now presents to its readers two articles on the 
French point of view upon this all-important question, the 
first contributed under the auspices of the Union Coloniale, 
and the second by one of the leading authorities upon 
Asiatic affairs 1 in the French Chamber. 
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LINES OF FRANCO-BRITISH COLLABORA- 
TION IN ASIA 


Tue era of colonial conquests is past, and with it has dis- 
appeared the rivalry between Great Britain and Francefor 
the possession of tropical countries; since then, on the 
contrary, collaborating together in a common work, and 
being faced with similar problems, there has arisen between 
the two Powers reciprocal sympathy for their efforts. ‘To 
the period of benevolent neutrality, in which each observed 
the methods and experiences of the other—but from a dis- 
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tance and often with a very ineomplete insight into ¢ffairs— 
has now sucteeded an éra of collaboration and mutual 
` assistance. : 

It is this thought T was uppermost in *the minds of 
the leaders cf the “Union Coloniale Francaise ” (French 
Colonial Union) when, in June, 1927, they received the 
Right Hon. Leopold M. S. Amery, Chief Secretary, of 
State for the Dominions and British Colonial Minister, 
accompanied by two Under-Secrejaries of State of the 
British Color.ial Minister, the Ridht Hon. M. Ormsby- 
Gore, M.P., and Brigadier- -General Sir Samuel Wilson, 
K.C.M.G., K.BE, CB, together with high officials of this 
depmsment ; the greater part of the governing members of 
the Conference, which had just met in London, had also 
accepted the invitation of the Colonial Union. The 
presence of M. Poincaré, the President of the Council, and 
of the Minister of the French Colonies indicated the great 
importance which the Republic attached to this event. 

It marked, in point of fact, the commencement of a 
useful collaboration. This has been principally charac- 
terized by keeping a watch on Bolshevik activities aiming 
at provoking discontent and disorder among the native 
populations, in the operations of a Conference held at 
Dakar between the administrators and doctors of the 
British and French «colonies in West Africa to study 
methods for combating yellow fever, and in the exchange 
of information between the colonial administrations of 
Great Britain and France. 

On the other hand, the Empire Parliamentary Associa- 
tion, on the initiative of Sir Howard d’Egville, K.B.E., has 
established in common with the French Colonial Union 
an organization for the purpose of making it possible for 
French and English Members of Parliament, Governors ’ 
or ex-Governcrs of Colonies, heads of large colonial enter- 
prises and publicists, to meet and discuss together those 
colonial problems the solution of which is not purely local, 
and international questions calling for the joint efforts of 
the colonizing Powers. 

Within the Empire Parliamentary Association there is a 
committee consisting of members of both Houses of the 
British Parliament at Westminster, which is charged with 
the care of quéstions of interest to those Colonies which 
are not self-governing. In Paris, under the auspices of 
the Colonial Union, a Franco-British Committee for the 
Study of Colonial Affairs has been formed, the President 
of which is M. Francois-Marsal Senator, late President 
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of the*’Council, and the Wice-President is M. Jacques 
Bardoux, ‘These two committees correspond | with each 
other, and arrange to meet in common session two or. 
three times å year, sometimes in London and sometimes in 
Paris. 

There is no doubt that Franco-British collaboration 
in he colonial domain will have its effects throughout the 
whole of Africa, and most particulariy in West Africa ; 
Great Britain and F pace find precisely the same con- 
ditions there, and possess enormous frontiers in common. 
But the same applies, it may be remarked, also to Asia 
Minor, where it is very desirable that the two Powers 
should reciprocally facilitate the exercise of their Mamiafe 
by their entente and by their mutual assistance, if not by 
a common policy. 

In Asia, the Indian Empire, the Malay States, and 
Indo-China are separated by great distances, and no 
comparison can be made there; the friendship of Great 
Britain for France will be shown in a general manner by the 
latter country baing given every facility to study British 
institutions and the successes attained. But there are also 
certain matters in which the two countries can and must 
co-operate. In the first place there is the defence which 
may ultimately become necessary of colonial work against 
anarchy, and also the defence of ghis work against the 
more immediate danger of Comminist intrigues aiming at 
disturbing the peace in Indo-China and Java as well as in 
India. It is essential that the three colonizing powers act 
in concert for the defence to be efficacious, that they exer- 
cise mutual sutveillance, so that the fomenters of trouble 
may not go for refuge from one country to the other, and 
thus ‘direct from one country subversive campaigns menac- 
` ing public order in the other. 

Ir the domain of medicine a mutual policy is also neces- 
sary. In the remarkable speech which he delivered at the 
dinner of the Colonial Union in June, 1927, Mr. Amery 
emphasized the necessity of establishing contact, particu- 
larly in regard to technical matters. “Science does not 
recognize administrative frontiers,” he said ; “the Pasteurs, 
the Ronald Rosses, coul@ not and did not ‘wish to restfict 
their good services to their own countries alone.” But it is not 
sufficient to exchange scientific works ; meetings between 
English and Frenchmen are necessary for the purpose of 
collecting together and discussing the various observations, 
of examining de vzsu the measures taken and the results 
obtained—for instance,*in the struggle against malarial 
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disease in plantations and swampy regions—and tt gstab- 
lish measures*in common to avoid the spread of disease. 

Another domain’ in which collaboration isenecessary is 
that of aviation. It would be expensive and*unnecessary 
to construct different aerodromes, or even, at the beginning 
at all events, to have different services for the British and 
French lines in Southern Asia. A Franco-British entente 
is necessary for the realization of the immense line in the 
extreme East, through India to Indp-China, through Indo- 
China to Hong-Kong and Japan. The French line arriving 
at Beyrouth would join up at Bagdad with the line to 
India, which will be put into operation on April 1, 1929, 
andswehich car. be extended from Delhi to.Calcutta, then to 
Rangoon, Hanoi, the capital of Indo-China, and Canton. 

The great numbers of Chinese who have settled in the 
European possessions in the Malay States and Indo-China 
also present, to Great Britain and France, delicate common 
problems, not especially urgent, perhaps, but which might 
become of immense importance on the day when China, 
delivered from anarchy, again takes rank amongst the 
Powers. 

There are, therefore, no lack of matters—and many more 
could be mentioned in connection with economic relations 
—in which Franco-British collaboration is eminently 
desirable. But let noqmatters rest there; what is needed 
is a common programme of action to ensure for the peoples 
under our charge greater security, a better state of public 
health, and more rapid progress in every walk of life. 
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II 
FRENCH INTERESTS IN THE FAR EAST 


By LÉON ARCHIMBAUD 


(Deputy, Rapporteur du budget des colonies Président du groupe 
coloniale de la Chambre des Députés) 


WHEN in 1921 the Government of the United States called 
an ternational Conference at Washington for the purpose 
of reducing naval armaments and seeking solutions to the 
irritating probléms of the Far East, it first of all contem- 
plated leaving France out of the discussions relating to 
China and the Far East. 

Why? Simply because it considered these would not be 
of interest to France. It did not eccur to the mind of any- 
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one—tor’ hardly anyone—either in the United States or in 
England, that France might be ne of the great Powers of 
the Pacific. « | ° 

And yet, apart from Russia and Great Britain, no country 
has such a long stretch of frontier in common with China 
as the Franco-Chinese frontiers; no other nation has » 
obtained such an intellectual and moral influence in China 
as that possessed by} France, thanks to her Catholic 
Missions. | 

And in the Pacific ithelf, the islands of New Caledonia, 
the New Hebrides, Tahiti, the Marquises, Gambier, etc., 
are not negligible. The best means for demonstrating, «e 
that France has.interests to defend in that part of the 
world is first of all that she should cease to neglect them, 
that she should at last take some steps towards safeguard- 
ing them. 

Undoubtedly France is herself responsible for the 
ignorance of the foreigner in this respect—I am the first to 
admit it—and, if we do not wish Washington and London to 
fail to recognize qur interests in the Far East, it is essential 
that those interests should not remain unknown to the 
majority of the French people. 

With this preoccupation is bound up the idea of a High 
Commissioner of the Pacific. Such an organization would, in 
fact, give the world the impression gaat France does take 
care of her interests in the Far East, and the title itself 
would appeal to the imagination above all of Anglo-Saxons. 

The injustice of which France was a victim at the Wash- 
ington Conference was one of the reasons why the scheme 
of a High Commissioner was received with favour, but it 
was not the reason which called it into being. 

The scheme arose from much more material considera- 
tions—viz., the distress in the French colonies in the 
Pacific. i 

In these islands, whether at Tahiti, New Caledonia, or 
the New Hebrides, economic development is hindered by 
scarcity of labour: there are very few Kanakas and 
Oceanians; up to within the last few years their race 
seemed in danger of rapid extinction (for the last three 
years the situation has clfanged, thanks to French međftal 
assistance, and the births now exceed the deaths) and above 
all, they have an extreme dislike to all regular work. 

Moreover, the considerable financial strain borne by 
France during the war and her post-war difficulties have 
given rise to the idea that that country could not for a long 
time to come resume the work of developing her posses- 
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sions. Our Pacific Colonies-e-the most distant—world, it 
was feared, have to be sacrificed. è 

Seeking for somè means of saving our Oceantan Colonies, 
the minds of the Committee of French Oceania turned quite 
naturally to the assistance of Indo-China, the amazing 
prosperity of which in r919 and 1920 had attracted general 
attention. 

“It is necessary,” it was said, “that Indo-China should 
come to the aid of her poor sisters | the Pacific; that she 
should send them labour and give htr signature as security 
for the loans raised for the purpose of providing them with 

ae fhe necessary economic equipment.” 

Thus presented, the idea should have pleased the 
colonists of Oceania, but they did not understand at once, 
and believed at first that it was a question of placing them 
under the strict control of Indo-China. This was impos- 
sible, especially as regards New Caledonia. 

But this misunderstanding did not last long, and soon 
our Pacific Isles showed great enthusiasm and urgently 
demanded the creation of the Commissioger. 

In Indo-China the welcome was colder, as it could not 
well be seen what advantage the Colony would obtain from 
the operation. She estimated that she had not too much 
money for the carrying out of its programme of public 
works, and this was tree. The hostility aroused by the idea 
of sending coolies did not come until later when a rise in 
the price of rubber caused a “rush” to the “red lands,” 
which were very rich but short of labour. 

Then the colonists demanded that no more boatloads of 
Tonkinese should be sent to Port-Vila and Nouméa, and 
violent campaigns were instituted against what certain 
people complacently styled the “yellow slave trade.” 

It was in 1920 that the emigration of Annamite workmen 
to Oceania commenced ; several thousands were thus tsans- 
ported, and relations were thus established between 
Haiphong, Port-Vila, and Nouméa, 

The establishment of these marine connections, which 
came to play a very important part in the life of our Oceanian 
colonies, and decided their future, was not, as one might 
suppose, the work of the Goverfment. It was simply a 

colonist of the Isle of Epi (New Hebrides), M. Langon, 

who took from Haiphong the first Tonkinese emigrants. 
The following year the Ballande Company created a regular 
service. 

That day marked the birth of the Pacific Commissioner- 
ship ; it came into being from theevery fact that commercial 
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lines wéte established betweea Indo-China and the French 
Pacific, and there remained nothing but to include it in the 
programme of administration. 

Alas! at tHe end of eight years we are still practically at 
the beginning. The coming of the coolies from Yonkin 
has given a new impulse to the New Caledonian industry, 
both agriculture and mining; in the New Hebrides it has 
conferred upon French folonists a privileged position which 
has completely transforfned the archipelago ; at Tahiti only 
500 workmen have arrived, and a long and hard struggle 
will be necessary to wrest the archipelago from the Chinese, 
who are very numerous there (more than 4,000), and who 
have monopolized the small trade and the little industries. 
This movement is so strong that it can no longer be arrested, 
in spite of certain protests which are being raised today in 
Indo-China. The remainder of Tonkin and North Annam, 
while far from forming inexhaustible sources for the supply 
of workmen, is still quite able to supply the needs of 
colonization in South Indo-China, which at the moment, 
we must not forget, is suffering on account of the fall in the 
market price of the products and the delay in publication of 
a definite régime of rural concessions. 

As could have been foreseen, Indo-China has ended by 
finding a direct interest in her relations with the Southern 
Pacific, which is good proof that yey supply a demand 
and are not artificial, 

Exports from Indo-China to New Caledonia, nil before 
1920, were raised in point of fact from 1,565,774 francs in 
1923 to 10,745,805 francs in 1926, and they correspond 
exactly to the transports of coolies; when these go down 
they go down also, 

It is, of course, rice which forms the staple feature of 
this trade (5,296 tons in 1926 and 3,119 in 1927), and, 
curiously enough, it js Cochin China which, though hostile 
to closer relations with New Caledonia, yet obtains from it 
the greatest profit (6,485,588 francs in 1926 as against 
4,260,217 francs of merchandise from Tonkin). 

It has been proved, therefore, that a marine service, Indo- 
China, New Hebrides, New Caledonia, can be remunera- 
tive ; it has operated effectively for seven years withousthe 
smallest subsidy—without the slightest encouragement from 
the State. 

After the question of labour and trade let us now examine 
the question of money. 

In 1920-1921, the financial situation of New Caledonia 
in particular was precarious, and forbade, in an almost 
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arbitrary fashion, the construetion of oe works oF ‘general 
utility. ° 

Since that date the budget of the colony has been balanced 
by an -excess of receipts, and it has recovered all its 
elasticity ; the Governor, M. Guycn, has been able to 
construct roads and begin the works at the port of Nouméa. 

If tomorrow the colony needs totraise a loan she wil] be 
able to guarantee it herself from hef own resources without 
assistance from anyone. The question of guaranteeing 
Indo-China no longer arises. 

Thus today the High Commissionership of the Pacific 


c2 000t demand from Indo-China sacrifices greater than those 


it has agreed to for several years. It can only bring to it 
considerable advantages, particularly in the political domain. 

We now proceed to examine them. 

x $ % * % 

The Emperor of Annam was, for many years, a vassal of 
Pekin, and when France established herself in Tonkin, 
more than half a century ago, that country submitted 
without protest to Chinese incursions. e 

More than any other country in the world Indo-China 
has an interest in the prosperity of her great neighbour 
China, and that China should live in peace; she very 
quickly feels the effects of the events occurring on the 
frontier beyond, and t¢ hostilites between the Yunnan and 
the Kouangsi, for instance, would have a considerable 
repercussion on the situation in Tonkin. 

By virtue of her presence in Indo-China, France has an 
interest in watching very closely what happens in China. 

There is a tendency to pay attention to Northern China 
exclusively. Until the last few months the intrigues at 
Pekin centring around the phantom of the Central 
Government were looked upon as being the most important 
matter, whereas, in point of fact, the seal game was being 
played out elsewhere. 

It must never be forgotten that China is as large as 
Europe; without losing sight of the general position on this 
immense chessboard, France must obviously interest herself 
particularly in those provinces bordering upon Indo-China 
—Se must have a South Chinese*policy. 

It is not the Minister who resides at Pekin, or even at 
Nankin, who can define and apply this policy ; ; it is the 
Governor-General of Indo-China who must look after this ; 
it is. from Hanoi, in French territory, that the Chinese 
situation must be viewed. 

Such a conception is sufficiently old and is known in 
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Indo-CHina under the name af “ Project of a Minister of the 
Far East.” It dealt with placitig under theeorders of the 
Governor-General of Indo-China the representatives of- 
France in thé Far East, in particular our Ministers at Pekin, 
Tokio and Bangkok, in order to arrive at a uniform'’and at 
the same time more realistic policy, taking into consideration 
above all Indo-Chinesd interests. 
his activity would dome exactly within the scope of the 

High Commissioner of the Pacific. The title of High 
Commissioner of the Pacific Ocean would, as already said, 
strike the imagination and place the representative of France 
above all the representatives of European nations in the 
Far East. Moreover, politically, the question of China is 
at the same time the question of the Pacific, and the safety 
of Tahiti and Nouméa depends, without the least doubt, 
upon what is happening at Pekin, Shanghai and Canton. 

There is, therefore, nothing arbitrary in placing the 
Colonies of the Pacific under the supreme authority of the 
Governor-General of Indo-China. 
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If the problem presented were purely colonial it could no 
doubt be satisfactorily settled, but it is the question of 
foreign affairs which has always prevented a solution being 
reached. The Quai d’Orsay, in fage, considers that the 
foreign policy of France constitutes a whole, from which 
one part must not be detached for the purpose of placing it 
under the control of a colonial functionary, no matter how 
highly placed. 

To overcome this difficulty, therefore, it is necessary to 
confide the High Commissionership of the Pacific, not to 
the Governor-General of Indo-China, but to a Minister 
who would be directly responsible to the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and—for certain questions—to the Colonial 
Minister. 

The High Commissioner of the Pacific would spend six 
months in Hanoi and six months in Paris. 

This solution would have the advantage that the interests 
of Indo-China would be safeguarded in Parliament by a 
high official with a thoreugh knowledge of all its ne@&s 
and aspirations, and this necessity was more particularly 
apparent in 1927 when the Indo-Chinese Administration 
was the victim of the grossest calumny. 

In short, on every side there are excellent reasons to be 
found for creating a High Commissionership of the Pacific, 
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and it is difficult to see what noe can be raisdd ggainst 
it. The causes for the delay are not easy to find, 

The real reason§ no doubt, is that the Rhine frontiers are , 
monopolizing the attention of the public bodes in France. 
We trust, however, that when the delicate question of 
reparations and of her safety have -been settled, France 


will be able to look beyond the Rlhine—even as far as the 
Pacific. ° 
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(Author of “The Ocean Story”) 
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We now pass on tof Chap. 5, which deals with the 
Pipino texts. Of all:Polian texts those of Francesco 
Pipino, a Dominican of Bologna and contemporary of 
Polo, are the most widely distributed. To the previously 


known twenty-six MSS. Benedetto has added another” 


twenty-four. These fifty must be supplemented by seven 
more in the vulgar tongue, besides a very large number of 
printed versions. Nearly all the important European 
libraries possess one or more Pipino MSS. There are 
several copies in the British Museum, while others will be 
found at Oxford, Cambridge, Glasgow, and Dublin. 

Of particular interest is the MS. mentioned on p. cxliii, 
which once belonged to Baron Walckenaer. Benedetto 
describes it correctly as being in a volume containing other 
matter, including a version of the Mirabilia of Jordan de 
Sévérac. . He regrets that its present locality is unknown, 
and conjectures that it has probably found its way to 
America. Both Yule and Cordier fad previously made 
similar statements as regards the MS. itself, yet only 
a few months ago our friend, Rev. A. C. Moule, “ dis- 
covered ” it properly catalogued and indexed at the British — 
Museum !* 

When scholars and bibliographersT can pass over such 
fully recorded MSS., we can the more easily imagine that 
many unknown Polian treasures may still lie in European 
libraries wrongly catalogued, or not catalogued at all. 

Tle fame of Pipino’s version is well attested to by the 

„numerous translations of it which exist—in French, Irish, - 
Bohemian, Portuguese, and German. The French trans- 
lation exists in two MSS., one at the British Museum 
(Egerton, 2176), and the other in the Royal Library at 
Stockholm. The Irish version is that tn the famae 
“ Book of Lismore,” discovered in such a romantic manner{ 

* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, April, 1928, p: 406-ef seg. The 
MS. is numbered Add. 19513. 

+ Even when Cordier printed the entire Table of Contents of Walcke- 
naer’s volume in Les Merveilles de 2 Asie, 1925, D. 44, he gave no indica- 
tion that here was the long-lost Polo text. 

t See Yule, vol. i, p. 102 ef æg. of his Introduction. 
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in 1814. The Bohemian vefsion an part of bod. III., 

E. 42, in thé Prague Museum, and dates from tHe middle 
of the fifteenth century. Benedetto considers, however, 
that the MS, is copied from a still older Pipino text. The 
Portuguese translation was printed at Lisbon in 1502.* 

The first printed Latin text appeared about 1485, while 
a second edition (1532) was includ@d in the famous collec- 
tion of travels known as the Movusfordts regzonum ac tnsu- 
larum veteribus imcoguitarum. It was edited by Simon 
Grynaeus, but actually compiled by Jean Huttichius. The 
text is corrupt, and has been considered by many to be a 

=m setranslation from the Portuguese of 1502. 

There were several editions of the Novus oréd1s—1535, 
1537, and 1555,7 as well as translations—German (1534), 
French (1556), Castilian (1601), and Dutch (1664). Apart 
from this, Andreas Miiller reprinted the Latin in 1671 on 
which was based the French translation in Bergeron’s 
Voyages farts principalement en Asie (1735). 

The text of Ramusio (to be more fully discussed shortly) 
can be regarded as based on a version o$ Grynaeus, so that 
it is fundamentally a Pipinian text. 

Chap. 6 is very important, as it deals with that portion 
of the Polian tradition which, according to Benedetto, ante- 
dates Z. 

As we have seen®Ramusio’s version appeared in 1559. 
In the letter contained in it, to his friend Jerome Fracastoro, 
he speaks of his sources, clearly indicating Pipino’s text 
as well as another az maraviglioso antichitae. Although 
Ramusio’s text was at first ignored, its great importance 
has been gradually established, until, with the discovery of 
Z, it is a stne gua non in helping to trace the earlier stages 
of the history of the book. At the same time, Benedetto 
admits that it is a composite text—sdocco a tradtziont gid 
sicuramente corrotte—and therefore cannot be used as a 
basic text, especially when compared with #4. He would 
analyze the Ramusio text as containing: (æ) Pipino as the™ 
original and principal base; (4) three other MSS., V, L, 
and VB; (c) the newly discovered MS., Z, which corre- 
Lo" nds to the (shisi codex mentioned by Ramusio himself 

he history of the Milan copy*of Z, so far as it is known, 
is very interesting. It is taken from an old lost Latin 


* Benedetto refers to the reprinted version of this as being issued in 
x902, instead of 1922. 

t Apparently the 1555 is the most-complete edition. There is a fine 
copy of this in the Grenville Library at the British Museum (G. 7034), 
which contains the map that is so often rgissing. 
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Codex Zçladiano, copied in 1795. by the Abate Toaldo to 
complete his collection of Polian documents. The original 
of this copy must be identified with the MS. cartaceo 2n8°, 
del sec. xu., mentioned by Baldelli-Boni, who says -it was 
left by the will of Cardinal Zelada to the Biblioteca 
Capitolare of Toledo. JA close inspection of Z shows it 
to be a Latin version ofa Franco-Italian codex, distinctly 
better than F. But as We shall see when considering the 
second part of this work, Z, as represented in the Milan 
MS., is by no means complete. We are very surprised that 
Benedetto has given us no photographic reproduction of Z. 

The first three-quarters of Z seem like an epitome of 
a much fuller text, but after Chap. 147 / is faithfully 
followed, while the additional passages point to a pre-F 
codex, which must have been considerably more detailed 
than /. Benedetto suggests that the copyist of Z began 
with the idea of a limited selection of passages, but gradu- 
ally became so interested in his work that he eventually 
found himself unable to sacrifice a single word, 

A point of prim’ importance with regard to Z is that 
it clearly betrays Polo’s mode of thought, showing that, as 
far as it goes, it is a literal translation of an early text now 
lost. ‘This is also supported by the fact that the names of 
people and places appear in Z in less cggrupted forms than 
in F or subsequent texts—e.g., Mogdasio, Silingi, etc. 

The various indications of Z’s anteriority to / suggest a 
subsequent suppression of certain passages by a copyist or 
by the cumulative work of several copyists. A large per- 
centage of these passages occur in Ramusio, while some are 
found in Z. In those cases where Z only resembles an 
epitome, we must conclude that Ramusio had access to a 
text closer to the archetype of Z than Z itself. We can call 
this text Z1. We can, therefore, agree that if Z, as repre- 
sented by the Milan text (Y. 160 P.S.), can account for 
nique passages only in the latter part of Ramusio, it is not 
unreasonable to conclude that he had a complete Z text 
before him (Z"), and took all the unidentified chapters in the 
first half of his book from it. At the same time it would be 
exaggerating to say that Benedetto has idefitified a% the 
sources of Ramusio. He has, perhaps, za@zcated them. 
The discovery of the archetype of both Z and Z would 
doubtless help to settle the question. 

We now come to V, L, and VB. They can be looked 
upon as coming somewhere between F and Z. They are 
of value because they occagionally contain passages neither 
in F nor in Z. 
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V is a curious Venetian recension (Staatsbib. Berlin, 
Hamilton 4244) which has undeniable echoes both of a 
Franco-Italian and a Latin text. It containg about thirty 
unique passages, and was undoubtedly used by Ramusio. 
£ is an interesting Latin compendium represented in the 
four following codices: Ferrara, Bib, Pubb. 336NB 5; 
Venice, Mus. Corr. 2408 ; Wolfenlfiittel, Bib. Com. Weiss. 
41; and Antwerp, Mus. Plantin'Mor. 60. They are 
practically identical, and represent the best compendium of 
Marco Polo extant. Its Franco-Italian origin is proved by 
the survival of certain expressions which, not being under- 
stood, have been retained unaltered. It was probably used 
by Ramusio, though this cannot be said for certain. 

Taken together, Y and Z must be regarded as closely 
related to, but distinctly a sub-group of Z* and Z. ` 

VB is a Venetian version (Dona della Rose 224 Civ. 
Mus. Corr.) differing from any of the Venetian recensions 
we have already discussed. Two copies exist: one in 
Rome (Bib. Vat. Barb. Lat. 5361) and the other in London 
(Brit. Mus. Slo. 251). VB shows signs*ofa Franco-Italian 
origin, and in two cases contains details ignored by X, but 
preserved by Z. On the whole, however, this is the worst 
of all Polian texts, and it is a pity that Ramusio used 
it at all. 

To sum up, we must not blind ourselves to the 
undoubted defects of Ramusio. Here is a man who has 
selected a distinctly ragged garment (P), with the intent to 
make it look new by the addition of various patches (Z, V, 
L, VB). Some of the patches are of very good material, 
but others are frayed and badly put on, and, moreover, not 
always in tke best places. They do not harmonize well 
with the cloth to which they are sewn. In somecases they 
have been trimmed a little, but then again we find in other 
cases that our repairer has added extra pieces of his own. 

Thus altogether, while the finished article contains much 
material, it Coes not approximate in any way to a complete’ 
and original garment. 

In spite, however, of all this, Ramusio remains an 
«essential sourte in the reconstruction of the richer text by 

which F was preceded. It has continually been assumed 
' that from time to time additions were made to the original 
work of Polo. The researches of Benedetto clearly show 
that, on the contrary, as time went on impoverishments 
have occurred, 

Z gives occasional bits of folk-lore and details of intimate 

social customs ; so also does the Zmago Mundi of Jacopo 
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d'Acqui (D. 526 Bib. Ales) called J by Benedetto. It 
may be that the church censored:some of this material, for 
in the Z passages we have caught a glintpse of Marco Polo 
as the careft] anthropologist, and how can we determine 
\ what curious and esoteric information was originally 
supplied to Rustichellop We do not find it hard to believe ` 
that there may well be fome genuineness in the passage of 
Jacopo d’Acqui when he says in Polo’s defence: "And 
because there are many great and strange things in that 
book, which are reckoned past all credence, he was asked 
by his friends on his death-bed to correct the book by 
removing everything that was not actual fact. To which 
he replied that he had not told one-half of what he really 7 
had seen.” 

The gradual decadence of the original text as proved in 
the cases of FG, TA, and VA must also have occurred in 
the stage anterior to F. The discovery of Z, the study of 
Vand L, the analysis of Ramusio, and the reference 
of certain elements to the lost Ghisi codex all convince 
Benedetto that / was preceded by more conservative and 
more exact copies. Z, V, and Z not only help to bridge 
the distance from / back to the original Genoese archetype, 
but also prove the richness of the latter and its gradual 
impoverishment. They show as well, that each of the 
three phases (Z, V and Z, F) is depeffdent on the same 
original Franco-Italian text. Thus apart from restoring 
the lost passages of F, they also attest to its unique 
importance and authenticity. 

The last chapter of Benedetto’s Introduction is devotec ` ' 
to a few fragments which, however, need not detain us 
here. 

Having reached the end of the Introduction, we look in 
vain for a list of all the MSS. mentioned, arranged according 
to Benedetto’s groupings. This, we feel sure, will find a 
place in a revised edition. So too, we would greatly value 

“a genealogical tree of MSS. showing the ante-/ phase. 


Tue Famous Frencn Text, Fr. 1116 


We now turn to the second half of the book, which consists 
primarily of the / text (fr. 1116) correctly transcribed and 
edited for the first time. 

This alone is a piece of work for which we are most 
thankful, and which has long needed doing in a manner 
worthy of its importance. It has always been a difficult 
text, and Yule’s decision,not to adopt it because of “all its 
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awkwardnesses and tautologies 4 has certainly not en-. 
couraged schplars to concentrate on overcoming its difficul- 
ties. The irregular spelling and punctuationof the original 
have now been carefully corrected and standardized, while 
the /acwne have been filled in either by deduction or with f 
the help of other texts. With bpt very few exceptions 
these corrections can be accepted finou question, many of 
them displaying great erudition and ingenuity. 

The chapters are numbered consecutively throughout the 
complete work. There are 234 chapters as compared with 
the 232 of the printed Geographic Text (Recuerl du Voyages 
et de Mémoires, Soc. de Géog., vol. i., pp. 1-288, Paris, 
1824). This is due to the fact that Chaps. 95 and 194 are 
. both split into two separate chapters. In the case of 
Chap. 95, Benedetto has added additional matter (between 
‘square brackets) from FG., 

We much regret that the corresponding book and 
chapter numkers of Yule’s edition have not been given in 
addition to the present enumeration. Such a simple 
arrangement would have greatly facilitated a comparison 
between the amended fr. 1116 on the one hand, and 
the English translation (chiefly from “G) on the other hand. 
Of even more importance are Yule’s invaluable notes, which 
act aS an unsurpassed commentary to Benedetto just as 
much as to Yule’s‘sagn translation. 

It might appear at first sight that as Yule contains only 
one more chapter than Benedetto, the difference is due to 
the splitting up of one of Yule’s chapters, or some such 
similar cause. This, however, is far from the case, and it 
is merely the balance of alterations that chances to work out 
at the difference of but a single chapter. Thus whereas 
Yule, Book I., Chap. 50 = Ben., Chap. 68, we notice that Yule 
I. 56= Ben. 71 (not 74.) In order to facilitate correlation 
we have enumerated the differences below in full.* 


+% 

. * Yule’s 235 chapters are divided up as follows: Prologue, 18; Book I.,= 
61; Book IL, 82; Book III., 40; and Book IV., 34. In Benecetto 
these correspond respectively to : I~1g ; 20-75; 76-158; 159-199; and 
200-234. The differences between the two, finally resulting in only one 
chapter more or less, are as follows: Y. gives no number to the Introduc- 
tion of the Prologue, which thus has 18 to the 19 chapters of B. Book L., 

ap. 12 of Y. is from Z. &. and V. ana so Ends no place in B.’s text 

(only in his notes). Thus Y. 13=B. 3x. All continues well until Y. sr, 
which together with Y. 52=B.69. Then Y. 53, 54, and 55=B. 70, and 
later Y. 59 and 60=B. 74. Thus, Book IL, Chap. rı of Y.=B. 76. 
Differences in Y., Book Il., then proceed: Y. 6 and7=B. 81; B. 85 
begins in Y. ro and continues in Y. 11; Y. 12 and 13=B. 86; Y. 14= 
B. 87 and 88; Y. 23, 33, and 34 are from #., and only occur in B.’s 
notes; Y. 52=B.123 and 124; Y. 60=R. 132 and 133; Y. 6r=B. 134 
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At the immediate footéof the text on each page Benedetto 
has printed critical notes—by no means a complete apparatus 
criticus (as ene reviewer, seemed to imagine), but quite 
sufficient to fndicate other important readings, and to give 
the original of the F text whenever it has been corrected in 
the printed text above 

Beneath the criticalf{notes, at the bottom of each page, 
are given additional passages from other MSS. not found in 
F. As only to be expected, they are chiefly from Ramusio’s 
printed text (2) and the newly found Milan MS. (Z), which 
has proved to be one of the original sources of Æ. The 
chief interest in these passages, ‘then, is to ascertain how 
much of the unique portions of # can be traced to Z, and to“ 
try and discover if any light is shed on the unde derivatur 
of such portions of & as are zoź found in Z. If we can da 
this we shall fully realize the value of Z in helping to unravel 
the mystery which still surrounds the early history of the 
Polian texts. 

The first thing that strikes us isfthat in Chaps. 1-75 
inclusive neither & nor Z have unique passages of any length. 
This surely points to the fact that Ramusio is here chiefly 
relying on Pipino and only made use of Z, or more properly 
Z', later on. This is attested to by the fact that Z does 
afford much more extensive passages in thg-second half o? 
the work. Of these seventy-five e Chap. 35. 
dealing with the Kingdom of Kerman, has an exclusive Z 
passage of over six lines. Of much more interest is Chap. 59. 
It describes the province of Camul (the modern Hami), and is 
chiefly devoted to the curious practice of the husbands who . 
offer their wives to any foreigners. Polo explains how 
Mangu Khan (Mongu Can) in vain tried to stamp out the 
custom. Now the Z MS. contains nine lines (which seem 
to form a small chapter by itself) dealing with ‘‘ Carachoco,” 
the chief city of “Icoguristam.” These lines come after 
line 14 of F—z.e., » Just "before the mention of Mangu Khan— 


and 135; Y. 63—B. 1 137 and 138; Y. 67 =B. 142 and 143; Y. 68= 
B. 144 and 145; Y. 77 is from Æ., and so is only in B.’s notes. Thus, 
by the end of Y., Book II., we find that Y. 82 =B. 158. In Y., Book IIL, 
the differences are: Y. 10=B. 168 and 169; Y. rr=B. 170 and 17r. 
The chapters then become yery mixed. Y. brings the two Ceylgn 
chapters together, hence Y. 14=B. 174, but Y. 15=B. 179; Y. 16 and 
17 (Maabar)=B. 175; Y. 18 (St. Thomas)=B. 177; Y. rọ (Mutfili)= 
B.176; Y.20(Lar)=B.178. After this all continues in order to the end of 
the Book, where Y 4o=B.199. In Y., Book IV., there are but few diffe-- 
ences: Y, 1 anG 2=B. 200; Y. 28=B. 226, 227, and 228; Y. 29= 
B. 229 and 230; Y. 33=B. 234; while Y. 34 is the conclusion, which, 
being from 774, is not in B.’s text. It is ta be found, however, in his 
“ Postille Supplementari,” p. 268. 
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right in the middle of the wifeslendìng portion. This seems 
curious, but af much more interest is the fact that we may 
here have a clue fo fixing the locality of “ Gainghintalas,” 
which is the subject of Chap. 60 and which hag as‘yet defied 
identification. Incidentally, we should point out that f 
Benedetto has made a sad blunde§* in trying to connect 
‘“‘Carachoco” with “Carachoto.” JFlhey are two entigely 
different places, over six hundred miles apart. ‘‘Carachoco” 
is the Karakhdja mentioned by Stein in 1915, during his 
third journey to Central Asia (see Journ. Roy. Geog. Soc., 
September, 1916, p. 202, and Serzzdza, vol. iii, p. 1167 
and vol. v., Sheet 597), lying twenty-one miles E.S.E. of 

” Turfan, while Karakhoto is a ruined town, on the Etsin-gol, 
(river), 135 miles N.E. of Mao-mei,t explored both by 
Kozloff and Stein. Now Z says that Icoguristam (Uig- 
huristan) ‘“‘subiacet magno can.” Yule thought Karak- 
höja lay to the N.W. of Turfan, and so pointed out (vol. 1., 
p. 214) that it would be outside the Khan’s boundary. 

Rashid-ud-din, the famous Persian historian, a con- 

temporary of Polo, distinctly says it was a neutral town on 
the border line. No direction from Camul is given, but 
we now know it wasdue west. Ghinghintalas, says Polo, is 
“entre tramor taine et maistre "—z¢., N.N.W. from Camul, 
and is also “sugrant can.” Yule gives two alternatives 
for its situation This map (No. IV.), but neither seem 
satisfactory. Rashid gives a point near Chagan-Nor as 
being also on the boundary. Now if we take this boundary 
line to run in a semicircle from Karakhoja to Chagan-Nor, 
we can surely place “ Ghinghintalas” in the neighbourhood 


of Barkul. Thus we shall be both “ au grant can” and also 
N.N.W. of Camul. 


* Unfortunately, Filippo de Filippi (who seems, for some unexplained 
reason, to have obtained practically the monopoly of the English reviews 
of B.’s work), not only supports B, but actually ‘proves ” that Sir Aurel 
Stein has wrongly identified it with Polo’s “ Etzina.” Both places are 
given in the map to the very article quoted by Filippi! While going toe 
press, we have received a letter from Sir Aurel Stein confirming our state- 
ments about “ Carachoco” and Karakhoja. See also Journ. Roy. Geog. 
Soc., September, 1328, pp. 300-302. 

t Seealso Pelliot, Journal Asiatigue, Ser. 10, vol. xix., 1912, pp. 579, 603. 

t Thus, Cordierewas correct in his theory (Yule, vol. i, p. 225). He 
qWftes Stein from Journ. Roy. Geog. Soc.®in Ser Marco Polo, pp. 53-55. 
For detailed maps of Karakhdja and Karakhoto see sheets Serial Nos. 28 
and 45 respectively in the map case to Stein's Memoir of Maps of 
Chinese Turkistan and Kansu, Trigonometrical Survey Office, Dehra Dun, 
1923, to be re-issued as Vol. IV. of his Zznermost Asia. 


(To be continued.) 
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Da D EAST 


This section was initiated # year ago with the object of giving special 
study to the politics, history, art, and archeology of the Caucasus and 
Central Asia. The considerable interest which has been taken by readers 
in this section has caused us to decide to make it a permanent feature of 
the Review. During the course of this year we have arranged to secure 
the following papers by writers who are known as authorities on the 
respective subjects with which they deal: 


. Mongolia urtder Soviet Rule. 

. The Georgian Church since the Revolution. 

. Historical Studies in Azerbaijan. 

. Recent Archzeological Explorations in Central Asia and the 
Crimea. 

. Georgian Icons: a Study in Mediæval Art. 

. The Culture of Urartu. 


mur AN DDH 


TOWNS OF ANCIENT GEORGIA 


By W. E. D. A 
Part [.—Cotcuis oR WEST#RN GEORGIA 


THERE have always been differences in the culture as in 
the political history of Western and Eastern Georgia. In 
the Roman days Colchis, the western country, was more . 
civil. Iberia, over the Suram mountains, was more 
rusticated. Strabo notes a harder, rougher way of life as 
he goes eastward from the busy ports of Colchis over the 
mountains into the agricultural plain of Iberia, and further 
towards the Caspian into the parts of the half-nomadic 
Albani. It is the same in the mountain country. The 

“western mountains of Caucasus, draining to the Euxine, 
were fairly well known to the ancient Greek and Roman 
geographers; of the eastern mountains, beyond Swaneti 
and the Daryal, they were quite ignorant. Pliny, writing 
in the first century A.D. , ds the first who gi¥es some scary 
information of the tribes in Daghestan and along the course 
of the Terek. 

Colchis was, then, in the first centuries A.D. the most 
civil part: of Caucasus—a part, in fact, of that Greecc- 
Roman civilization which was spread round the shores cf 
the Black Sea from the mouths of the Danube to the 
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Caucasian mountains, And,the gountry was, indeed, for 
some decades during the first century A.D. included in the 
Bosporan kingdom of the Roman clients Polemon and 
Pythodoris. e, 

Iberia remained the ruder land over the mountains, 
the up-country part: its kings, cadgts of the Persian royal 
houses, and veering in their politiks between the Roman 
Emperors and the Court of Ctesiphon; their capital “was 
rather ruder, more remote than those of the Armenian kings 
in the cities on the Araks; their weight in policies much less 
significant. 

E) 


Tur Crvit Lire or CoLçuIs 


When Strabo knew it, Colchis, the civil part, the country 
by the sea, already had a long tradition of urban life and 
foreign trading. The days of its commercial history go 
back to the centuries certainly when the cities of Greece 
were opening up the Euxine business; the legends of it to 
much earlier time. It is probable that in the Colchian 
towns was preserved some remnants of the old Bronze Age 
culture that covered all the Caucasus before the Cimmerian 
and Scythian invasions.* The Greeks, in spreading round 
the Euxin@sg the seventh century E.C., were only resur- 
recting the citiesswake sea-ways, and the land routes of this 
former vivid age. The great Hellenic cities of the Cim- - 
merian Bosporus grew up on the foundations of an older 
and forgotten building. Phanagoria and Hermonassa had 
been founded before the Milesians came, and Panticapæum 
was, in the words of Rostovtseff, “active probably kun- 
dreds of years before the Greeks settled there. ... The 
Barbarian name of the town, and the legend preserved by 
Stephanus of Byzantium that it was founded by a son of 
Aietes, king of those Colchians whe appear in the story 
of the Argonauts, testify to the great*antiquity of the town, 
to its ancient intercourse with the Caucasus, and to ilsa 

existence as a seaport long before the arrival of the 
Milesians.” f 

It does not seem fantastic to believe, sedans, that the 
Greeks came iato the Black Sea, rather as in a later age 
the Normans end the Saracens broke upon the cities of the 
Mediterranean, and that they suppressed, imposed them- 
selves upon, supplanted an older Euxine Thalassocracy, 


* See author’s previous article, “ The Ancient Caucasus and the Origin 
of the Georgians,” in Asiatic Review, October, 1928. 
t Rostovtseff, “ Iranians and Greeks,” pp. 1€ and 19. 
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built up maybe by the fatives of the littoral lands, or by 
some eaflier Æ gean power.* They may have come upon, 
disrupted and chaotic, after the ruin ‘of Cimmerian and 
Scythian ‘inVasions, some older state of things, in which 
Colchis had had the pagt which later the Bosporan kingdom 
had during the period bi the Hellenic Thalassocracy. 

At. the time of the Roman conquest Colchis was a rich 
and prosperous land. Its decline during the subsequent 
six centuries of Roman-Persian hegemony in Trans- 
Caucasia was progressive and catastrophic. This decline, 
as was that of the Greeco-Scythian cities of the Tauric 
Chersonese and the Cimmerian Bosporus, was due 
obviously to the unsettled political conditions occasioned 
by the great movements of barbarian hordes over the 
Eurasian steppe, to the north of the Caucasus, and round 
all the shores of the Black Sea. But it was occasioned 
also in part by the recurrent Roman-Persian wars, and the 
consequent interruption of normal commercial goings along 
the great Ponto-Caspian trade route up the valley of the 
Rioni, over the Suram mountains, and down the valley of 
the Kura. 

At the time when Strabo wrote, and Polemon rul 
territory of Colchis occupied the whole of the alluvial 
plain between the main chain of the Cay s, the moun- 
tains of Likh, and the mouth of the Chérokh. The country 
occupied now by the Abkhazians, between the Kodor and 
the Ingur, was included, and within it the celebrated city 
of Dioscurias. This city, until the conquests of Mithra- 
dates, had constituted a kind of independent republic, but 
under Roman rule it rapidly declined. 

Strabo has left a picture which conveys at once the 
prosperous state of Colchis and its old tradition of civility. 

“The greater part of Colchis lies upon the sea. The 
Phasis, a large river, flows through it. It has ite 
source in ‘Armenia,{ and receives the Glaucus§ and the 


Cadi 






* The story of the rape of Medea seems rather to indicate the piratical 
character of early Mediterranean adventurings in the Black Sea. 

t I follow Hamilton’s rendering (London, “1856). Strabo, B. XI., c. 2, 
£7, 18. =_ 

t Phasis. Hamilton identifits it as the Rioni. Strabo’s statement as 
to its Armenian source indicates a confusion either with the Chorokh or 
with one of the smaller streams which fall into the Rioni from the south- 
west. The reference to persons sailing up the Phasis to Sarapanz 
(Shorapan) makes it clear that ‘the Phasis” was the Qwirala as far as its 
junction with the Rioni, and then the lower course of the Rioni. 

$ Glaucus (Greek yAaveos = gleaming, glancing). Procopius (ref. Dubois, 
II. 70) uses the name Reone. eThis name would appear to derive from the 
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Hippus,* which issue from dhe neighbouring mountains. 
Vessels ascend it as far as the fortress of Sarapana,} which 
is capable of containing the population even of a city. 
Persons proceed thence by land to the Cyrus (Kura) in four 
days along a cerriagef road. Upog the Phasis is a'city of d 
the same name,§ a mart of the C olthians. bounded on one 
side by the river, on another by a lake,|| on the third, by 
the sea... . The country is fertile and its produce is 
good, except the honey which has generally a bitter taste. 
Lt furnishes all the material for ship-building. . It produces 
them in great plenty, and they are conveyed down by the 
rivers. It supplies flax, hemp, wax and pitch in great 
abundance. Its linen manufacture is celgbrated, for it was 
exported to foreign parts; and those who wish to establish an 
affinity of race between the Colchians and the 4 gyptians, 
advance this as a proof of it. 

‘Above the rivers which I have mentioned in the Moschic 





Greek peov=“ flowing,” “streaming,” “gushing,e and to indicate the 
‘ same idea as “G aucus.” The name may have been adopted into 
sxgian and have superseded the older name “ Phasis.” Wakhusht 
favours’seg_ Greek derivation of Rioni, and says of the river “ it flows with 
great rapidi d speed from its source as far as Kutais” (p. 347). 
Dubois (II. 79) idemagies the Surium of Pliny with the Rioni. There is a 
small river Sora, a tribufry of the Rioni in its upper course (Wakhusht, 

. 379). 
: š 2 “The Tskhenis-tsqali,” literally in Georgian *‘horse’s- 
water” or “river.” 

+ Sarapana, Georgian Shorapani. Wakhusht, ‘* Description Géogra- 
phique de la Géorgie,” p. 365: “ Higher up (the Qwirala) at Shorapani 
the Qwirala receives the Dzirula, coming from the west... . Shorapani 
is built in the angle at the confluence of these. two rivers. Itisa town and 
fortress founded by the first King Parnavazi, who made it the seat of an 
‘eristavi. The battlements of the place are very great; to the north- 
west flows the Qwirela, the south-east the Dzirula, and towards the north- 
east is a little rocky mountain, and a great excavation which reaches the 
river.” Dubois remarks that large vessels cotild only reach as far às the 
confluence of the Rioni and the Qwirala ; from that point travellers would. 
have to change into smaller boats to reach Sarapana. 

t Strabo (B. XI., 2. 3, 4), in discussing the entry from Colchis into Iberia, 
indicates that travellers did not then proceed over the Suram Pass, but that 
they followed the Qvvirala to its source, and then descended into Iberia by 
the valley of the Isiakhva (cf Dubois, II. 71 and 72, and III. 163 ef seg., 
who counted nineteen fords over the Qwifala, and suggests that the 120 
bridges mentioned by Strabo on this route is a copyist’s error for 20). 
This country is called by the Georgians “ Semo-qweqana”’—the Upper 
Country. l 

$ Phasis. Fasso of the mediæval travellers, Fashe-Kala of the Turks, 
Poti in modern Georgian. Cf. Dubois, ITT. 66 e? seg. 

|| Lake Paleastome. Cf Dubois, “Voyage autour du Caucase,” 
iil. 71. š 
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territory” is the temple Sf Leucothea,+ founded by Phrixus 
and his oracle, where a ram is not sacrificed’ [t was once 
rich, but wa$ plundered in our time by Parnaces, and a 
little afterwards by Mithradates of Pergamus. For when 
\ a country is devastated] in the words of Euripides: 


“respect to the gods languishes and they are not honoured,’ 


“How great anciently was the celebrity of this country 
appears from the fables which rejer obscurely to the 
expedition of Jason, who advanced as far even as Medea; 
and still earlier intimations of it are found in the fables, 
relative to the expedition of Phrixus. The kings that 
preceded, and Who possessed the cauntry when it was 
divided in Sceptuchies,{ were not very powerful, but wher 
Mithradates Eupator had enlarged his territory, this country 
fell under his dominion. One of his courtiers was always 

sent as sub-governor and administrator of its public affairs. 
Of this number was Moaphernes, my mothers paternal 
uncle. It was from this country that the king derived the 
greatest part of ls supplies for the equipment of his naval 
armament . . . the territory of the Moschi, in whic 
situated the temple, is divided into three portionsg® 
which is occupied by Colchians, anctner b rans, and 
the third by Armenians.§ There is itgh€ria, on the con- 
fines of Cotchis, a small city, the city of Phrixus, the 
present Idessa,|| a place of strength.” 






* The mountains of Likh or Suram. They are still called sometimes 
the Meskhian mountains, and to the south-west they divide the Colchian 
basin from the high region where the Kura taxes its source. Samtzkhe of 
the Georgians = sa~-Mtzkhe-—“ land of Mtzkhetos.” 

t Leucothea. Dubois (II. 249, and III.) suggests that either Gwimé, 
near the upper valley of the Qwirala, or possibly two large tumuli near the 
embuchbure of the Borjomi defile, may have been the site of this temple. 

t {TKNTTOUXiAS, literally ‘* the bearing of a staff or sceptre,” principalities 
-~a reference to the “ Kartlosid era” of Georgian history, which came io 

# an end in the third century B.C. 

§ Moschi. The territory occupied by the Moschi included the Suram 
mountains and the upper Kura basin, known to zhe Georgians as Samtzkhe. 
This upland region of Samtzkhe passed alternately under the Iberian and 
Armenian crowns. The Armenian name for the eae country was 
Gugarkh (Gogarene). 

|| Idessa. Possibly on the site of Suram, where there was in tne 
Middle Ages a small town and stronghold. This foundation was, how- 
ever, comparatively late (cf Wak., 268, 269%. Possibly also Urbnissi, 
between Suram and Gori. Urbnissi is one of the oldest inhabited sites in 
Georgia ; the tradition of its foundation dates back to the Patriarch Uplos. 
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THE Towns OF Corcuts*. KOTATISSIUMs 


. All the rich alluvial basin of the Phasis was spread with 
thriving towns. The site of Kutais of later days, seat of 
the Imeretian kings, and the capitajof Western Georgia— « 
Kutatiss: of Wakhusht*—was D by the two towns 
of Cytaia or Kotatissium and Oukhimerion,t which are 
described in fullest detail by Procopius, who wrote, in the 
sixth century, of the Lazic War. The twin emplacements 
lay in a curve of the Rioni, a few miles above its confluence 
with the Qwirala. Oukhimerion was situated to the north 
on the right bank of the loop of the Rioni; Kotatissium was 
to the south, in the angle of the left bank. Oukhimerion, 
the fortress, was situated on a hill at a height of about 250 
feet above the level of the river, and it was formed of an 
acropolis on the summit of the hill, an upper town with 
battlements and a lower town, opening over steep rocky 
slopes to the waters of the Phasis. Across the river 
extended the open streets, the markets, and the scattered 
suburbs of Kotatissium. Kutais today gives to the 
raveller this impression of a scattered, loose disjointed- 






the two banks of the river. In the last foothills of the 
Caucasus fineing to the Colchian plain, in the sparkling 
sunshine—the river gleaming past down from the mountains 
to the sea—the lovely city stretches, lazy, brave and laugh- 
ing, like as it were to some free woman who has known 
so many grasping, dirty masters, and remains so fresh in 
all her shame. 


RHODOPOLIS 


Further down the river, below the conflux of the Rioni 
and the Qwirala, lay in the classic time Rhodopolis;{ it is™ 
Vardis-tzikhe of the Georgians—in literal translation ‘‘ the 
castle of the rose.” Situated on low ground, among the 
woods, it became a favourite winter residence of the Lazic 
aad Imeretian Rings. Men dealt badly by it; the natives 
razed their rose castle in the Lazic War (A.D. 549) to prevent 
its seizure by the Persians; about twelve centuries later the 


* Wakhusht, 371, who attributes the construction (of the medieval 
Georgian town) to Levan (Leon), King of the Abkhazians (c. A.D. 744-789). 
t C/ Dubois, I. 398-400; II. 72. 
f Cf. Dubois, II. 220 e¢ seg., quoting BrOcOpING, “De Bello Gothic,” 
p. 527, ed. Bon. 
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Russians samen the agéing Walls of the Imeretian founda- 
tion “afin d’empécher les Turcs d’y pxendr® position.’’* 
And thus, wlfen Dubois visited the site, about a hundred 
years back, he found that nothing rested but a strong wall 
‘of seven or eight feet if thickness, of which a part dated, 
perhaps, from the time of the Lazes, for it was in their style 
of architecture.| Lower down, again, in the angle of the 
conflux of the Tskhenis-tsqali with the Rioni, was “‘the 
plain of oaks,” Moukherisi,{ dominated by a fortress of 
the name, a hold much contested in the Lazic War. And 
higher up the Tskhenis-tsqali was Onurgurisi, Khoni§ “of 
later days, commanding the way up into the mountains to” 
the Swanian country. 


ARCHZOPOLIS 


There was one place in all this country so much older 
than the others in tradition that the Greeks distinguished it 
as Archeopolis—“‘ the ancient city ’’—and the Georgians, 
through the long years to this present day, have named the 
site of it Nakalakevi, which has meaning of “where there 
was once atown.” In Wakhusht’s time, Nakalakevi was 
obscure Mingrelian borough, a residence of the D 
situated on the right bank of the Tekhuri, a s$ 
which falls into the Rioni, some miles be 
tsqali. Wakhusht describes it as “a town and fortress 
built by Kuji in the time of the first King Parnavazi.”’ 
Kuji was the ruler of Egrissi, the olc Georgian name for 
all the western plain. Wakhusht adds that Nakalakevi 
was destroyed during the Arab wars, ‘“‘ became a town again 
and was again ravaged.’’|| Dubois, who visited the ruins 
of Nakalakevi, decided that in great detail they answered 
to the description of Archzopolis of the Lazes, written by 
Procopius. He found the ruins of a bridge over the 
Tekhuri, a castle or acropolis, and a great walled area 
inside which were the ruins of a palace, a bazaar, and a 
small Christian church, in the earliest style of Byzantine 
Christian art. Brosset also visited the site and accepted 
the identity of Nakalakevi with Archeopolis.** 

The special antiquity of the town is patent in both the 
Georgian and the Greek nomenclature. In the Georgian” 
Annals the legend of its foundation dates to the first 

* Ibid., Il. 221. t Jbid., Ul. 221. t Ibid. IL. 96. 

§ Zbid., I. 405. 

| Wakhusht, pp. 396-7. Nakalakevi was called also Tzikhe-Godja. 

{i_ Dubois, III., pp. 51 eè seg. 

** Brosset, ‘Voyage Archéologique,” 7° Rapp., p. 60; 9* Rapp, — 
pp. 22 ef seg. j 
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days of the Georgian Monarchy. ẹ And it may well be that 
“the old city’’ of Procopius was the successor of Æa, the 
capital of the mythical kingdom of Aietes, where the 
Argonauts came. In fact, the sparse indications as to the 
whereabouts of Æa given by Stgabo, by Pliny, and bys 
Stephanos of Byzantium, all indicate that Archzopolis, the 
Lazian capital, and Nakalakevi, the obscure Mingrelian 
borough of the Middle Ages, rose the one upon the other, 
upon the site of Ata.* 

Many more were the seaports, towns, and castles of 
the Colchian-Lazian basin, from Bathyst-—‘‘the deep 
anchorage ’’—-round the crescent up to Dioscurias, inland 
to Petra, the Roman stronghold under the Gurian hills, and 
to Alexandria, which twin marcher-fort with Sarapana, 
guarded the ways over the mountains from Iberia. 


* For discussion of this question see Dubois, ġid. C/ also Strabo, 
B. I c. 2, 39; Plini, “Hist. Nat,” VI., cap. 4; Stephanus of Byzan- 
tium, “ De Urb.,” p. 18, ed. Xylandri. 

+ Bathys, transmitted into Georgian Batomi= Batum. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 
ds d pE iS 
UPLIFT OF THE ABORIGINALS OF 
° CHOTA NAGPUR 


By Rev. T. VAN DER SCHUEREN, S.J., K.-i-H. (ist cl.) 


[Hs paper, although written by a missionary and dealing ° 
argely with missionary effort and echievement, is not 
ntended to be propagandist. Its object is to give some 
.ccount of the work, past and present, of the Belgian Jesuit 
nissionaries among the aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagpur, 
nasmuch as this work makes for the uplift of these 
yackward races. 

Presiding on Noyember 15 last at the Annual College 
Day of the Scottish Churches in Calcutta, His Excellenc 
Sir Stanley Jackson, Governor of Bengal, said: 

It was not until I came to India in my present pggeffon that I had 
the slightest idea of the great educational work the missionaries from 
rarious parts are doing out here. I have now seen enough to appreciate 


the value to India of their unselfish efforts, and I have no hesitation in 
isserting that they deserve every possible encouragement. 


It is to these words of His Excellency that I owe the 
dea of writing this paper. A short historical review will 
2e needed, but the main theme will deal with facts, 
nethods, achievements and ideals. 

Without detracting from the merit or belittling the efforts 
ofethe earlier Belgian Jesuit missionaries, who for years 
aad done pioneer work among the Mundas and met with 
some measure of success, it may be said that the real history 
of what now constitutes the Belgian Jesuit Msssion among 
the aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagpur begins from the date, 
November 23, 1885, when Father Constantine Lievens 
settled down at Torpa and accepted the offer made to him 
by a friendly jemadar of an empty hut at the end of the 


police lines. In a short time he had mastered the Munda, 
VOL. XXV. : E 
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Ouraon, ard Kharria languages and come into contact with 
thousands of these aboriginals. . 

Father Lievens applied his great naturgl talent to the 
study of the laws and customs or the country, in which 
work he received valuable help fråm his friend, the Jemad&r 
of Torpa. He studied the laws governing the land tenure, 
the extent, and also the limitations, of the rights of the 
zemindars. He consulted magistrates and lawyers, and 
soon gainec accurate knowledge noz only of the obligations, 
but also of the rights of the oppressed ryots. As a con- 
sequence, in many cases justice was done. 

Naturally the news spread rapidly through the country, 
and soon multitudes of people flocked to Torpa from all 
sides. Father Lievens, while helping them in their material 
needs, was not forgetful of his own special mission, and 
used every occasion to explain to them the great benefits 
Christianity would confer on them if they were willing to 
t the Faith: it would mould them into happier and 
more erous communities. There was little or nothing 
in the cold Añmistic cult of these people, devoid as it is of 
temples and priesthood, to obstruct the Gospel message, 
and they listened readily to the preaching of the man whom 
they considered their best friend and greatest protector, 
and who could have no other purpose at heart than further 
to promote their welfare. The result was truly extra- 
ordinary, and in less than four years the number of 
Ouraons, Mundas, and Kharrias who had adopted 
Christianity was in excess of 70,0G0. k 

I am unable to quote chapter and verse, for my recel- 
lection is o: the vaguest description, but I think I do 
remember that Lord Lytton, the Chairman, speaking one 
day about Indian Christians, said chat in this respect he 
was not a believer in mere nimbers. Perhaps, to start 
‘with, these 70,000 were mere numbers, however good their 
will, but they did not long remain so. Father Lievens 
immediately set up an organization to change these mere 
numbers into a compact living Christianity. He picked 

+ 
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out young men from among them foz special tuition and 
training? Very soon hd had a little army of more than 200 
educated Cafechists and had opened more than 100 schools. 
This success gave the zgalous missionary a claim for further 

N support, and he did not ask in vain. Every available priest 
in the Belgian Mission was drafted te the Chota Nagpur 
district, while in Belgium itself, in answer to his earnest 
and eloquent appeal for willing helpers, it is on record that 
163 Belgian Jesuits volunteered for the Mission, and of 
these 18 started immediately. This was in 1889, and one 
year later the Irish Loreto nuns arrived in Ranchi to take 
charge of the education of the girls. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 


With the advent of the missionaries from Belgium the 
vast mission field was divided into districts, with two or 
more missionaries in charge of each, whilst Father Lie 
transferred his headquarters to Ranchi, thense&to exer- 
cise a general direction. Education matie rapid strides: | 
primary schools were opened everywhere, boarding-schools 
were set up at the headquarters of each district where a 
higher grade education was imparted to the best boys from 
the primary schools, while in Ranchi a big central boarding- 
school, which eventually developed into St. John’s High 
School and St. John’s College, was erected for the education 
of the more promising boys picked from all the schools of 
Chota Nagpur; by 1892 the number of boys in this school 

shad reached 200. 

In 1892 there was a complete breakdown in the health 
of Father Lievens. Acting on medical advice, he returned 
to Belgium. He lingered on for some time, and then died 
at Louvain at the age of thirty-seven years and six months. 
He had all the qualities of heart and mind which make a 
great apostle, and his name will live in history as the 
apostle of the aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagpur. I had 
lived with him in India in 1884 and 1885 and knew him 

@ 
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intimately, and I may be permitted to pay this personal 
tribute to ore whose life has been the inspiratidn of my 
life, as it has been of so many others who Rave followed 
in his footsteps. \ l 

The next ten years were not marked by any great increase” 
in numbers, but witnessed important work of consolidatjon, 
and in particular a continued rapid growth of education by 
the multiplicetion of schools and the more effective training 
of teachers and Catechists. Then came a period of four- 
teen years, during which expansion kept pace with con- 
solidation, so that at the time of the outbreak of the war in 
1914 the number of Christians had increased to 170,000. 

The outbreak of war threatened the whole of this great 
organization with complete disaster. Suddenly cut off 
from Belgium, the Belgian’Mission in India found itself 
completely isclated from the source which so far had sup- 


lied all the men and all the funds. With no men from 
Re replace the fallen ones (22 missionaries died 
between years of 1914 and 1920, while no new recruits 


arrived), and wrth no funds from the stricken fatherland 
to provide for the maintenance of teachers and Catechists, 
it looked as if within a very short time the whole fabric 
must totter to pieces. That it did not do so is due to the 
truly wonderful help the Mission received in its hour of 
trial both from the Government and from private sources. 
Sir Charles Bayley, and after him Sir Edward Gait, 
successively Governors of the Province, saved the Mission 
Schools by maxing special and exceptional grants to keep 
them in full work. In Calcutta a committee for the suppor 
of Chota Nagpur was constituted, with Lord Carmichael as 
President and Sir D’Arcy Lindsay as Executive Chairman, 
while among itsamembers were representatives of every race 
and creed. The Royal Calcutta? Turf Club, through its 
Senior Steware, the late Sir Allan Arthur, sanctioned an 
annual donation of Rs. 10,000, while all the leading 
mercantile firms in Calcutta, both European and Indian, 
year after year subscribed in a lavish manner. Appeals 
+ 
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were also, made in Austrflia and in the United States, and 
in both countries the response was most generous. Of 
course, the war had checked all progress, and 1920 found 
Nhe Mission much as it Was in 1914. There had been much 
suffering and hardship, but there had been no real set-back, 
and*certainly no disaster. 

The total number of aboriginal Catholics in the Chota 
Nagpur Mission at present is 258,000. The total number 
of Jesuits in the whole Mission or archdiocese belonging 
to the Belgian province of the Order is 278. In addition 
to these, there are 24 Indian priests, mostly belonging to 
the aboriginal races, while 21 are students in the Ranchi 
Seminary preparing for ordination to the priesthood. The 
number of Catechists—z.e., specially trained lay auxiliaries 
—working in the Mission is 1,081. 

I have, during a period of more than forty years, been 
a close witness of the effect of the Christian ideal on thee 
lives of the aboriginals of Chota Nagpur, and I pay be 
allowed to give testimony to what I have seen. To the 
convert aboriginals, Christianity gradually becomes a living 
religion penetrating into their innermost lives and exerting 
-a manifest influence in their homes and families. It brings 
spiritual ideals to them, accompanied by higher moral con- 
ceptions, and thus causing both an intellectual and moral 
uplift. They take readily to the rites and ceremonies 
which accompany Christian worship; they sing, in their 
own aboriginal languages and with their own musical 
rhythm, the Christian hymns. In those parts, especially, ` 
where they form a compact homogeneous community 
Christianity in time becomes to them practically what it is 
to the simple rural communities in Europe which have been 
Christian for so many cenguries. ° 

I proceed to what is more directly the object of this paper 
—viz., to give an account of the actual civilizing work going 
on in the Mission today. Realizing the importance of 
doing in this respect the best that can be done and in the 
very best way, the Mission has, since 1908, appointed one 
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of the Fathers to assume the suprpme direction of all that 
relates to the material and social welfare of,the converts. 
His title is “‘ Director-General of Social Works.” His 
headquarters are at Ranchi, but he ts frequently out visiting 
the various stations discussing matters with the missionaries, 
advising them, making new suggestions, and co-ordinating 
all their efforts. He is freed from all directly religious 
ministry, and devotes all his time and energy to his 
responsible task. 


Co-OPERATIVE CREDIT 


First in merit and importance among the social works 
under his cherge is the Co-operative Credit Society, or, as 
it is now commonly called, the bank. It is essentially a 
people’s bark, managed by the people for the people. 
The Director-General of Social Works is the President, 

~i whole of the managing staff and every one of the 
shafehglders are aboriginals. I was present at the general 
meeting of the bank in 1925, and I may be permitted to 
make some statements based on the notes I then took. 

The bank has a working capital of approximately three 
lakhs of rupees, and the whole of this capital is owned by 
14,304 shareholders, all aboriginals. These are grouped 
into nineteen circles, and these circles contain and control 
1,475 village branches of the bank. Each village branch 
is ruled by a panchayat, or committee, of elected members 
of that village, and each circle by a panchayat of elected 
members of that circle. If a villager is in need of a loan 
he applies to the village panchayat. If the latter approVe 
of it, they forward the application to the circle panchayat, 
and the latter, when forwarding the application to head- 

æ quarters, asstimes all responsibility in its respect. The 
amount of loan money in the hands of aboriginal borrowers 
in 1924 was about Rs. 120,000, and the interest paid by 
these about Rs. 10,000. It was pointed out at the meeting, 
amid applause, that no less than Rs. 60,000 would have 
had to be paid as interest if the bank did not exist, and 
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they had to obtain these,loans from mahajans or money- 
lenders, a net saving ier a in one year to tHe aboriginal 
community of Rs. 50,090. Nearly all these loans were 
aken for excellent ce UF ; purchase of cattle, purchase 

land, redemption of land, improvement of land and 
setting up or developing trade: these five eminently pro- 
ductive purposes accounted for fully ninety per cent. of the 
total amount taken in loans. 

There is a yearly general meeting o= zhe bank at Ranchi, 
attended by elected delegates from the village branches. 
No less than 1,200 delegates from all parts of Chota 
Nagpur were present at the gathering of 1925. There are 
general and sectional meetings, and it is not only financial 
or bank matters which are discussed; every question which 
bears upon aboriginal interests and the uplift and better- 
ment of their race comes up for discussion and the framing 
of resolutions. By a unanimous vote the 1,200 delegates 
representing the 14,000 shareholders decided that no 
dividends should be declared or paid, but that the whole 
of the net profits of the year’s working should be added 
to the amount of the undivided profits of preceding years, 
and that this sum should be added to the working capital 
of the bank. This brought the accumulated net profits to 
Rs. 42,000, and this sum stands in the name of the share- 
holders and is theirs. Every year at the annual meeting 
they vote how the interest accruing therefrom should be 
used for the general benefit and uplift of the community. 
At tke meeting of 1925 they unanimously voted a sum 
of Rs. 3,000 for scholarships to poor but talented and 
deserving students of the community. The report of 1925 
showed that during the year 1924 no less than Rs. 14,450, 
or more than £ 1,000, had been received in*new deposits 
by the bank. To anyone “who knows the poverty and the 
proverbial improvidence of the aboriginal races, this must 
appear as extraordinary evidence of the wonderful growth 
of the spirit of thrift among them. 

The Co-operative Stores Society, or gola, as it is com- 


"m 
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monly called, is as old as the bagk. Its object if to teach 
the aborigirfals the advantage of'trade and to divert some, 
at least, of these advantages , from the! monopolistic 
non- -aboriginal foreigners to thdl aboriginals themselves 
The gola brings co-operation to bear on buying as well Z 
on selling—.e., on disposing of the produce of the cofntry 
as well as on supplying its needs—and all this by and 
through aboriginal officials only, to the elimination of 
parasitic, foreign middlemen, who carry away the best 
percentage of the profits. 

The bank and the gola have their headquarters at Ranchi, 
and have branches in each of the twenty odd districts into 
which the Mission is divided. In addition to these, each 
district has its own special social works adapted. to the 
needs of that district and confined to its limits. 

Practically every district has its rice or produce bank. 

mm, The object is to keep the cultivators out of the hands of 
the mahajans and money-lenders, and to teach them thrift. 
and foresight. The working is very much like the working 
of an ordinary bank, but instead of the capital and shares 
being money, they are rice, and instead of the loans and 
interest on them being money, they are also in kind. 
These rice banks are within reach of everyone and are 
much appreciated by the people. They have saved many 
a poor family whose supplies of paddy had run out before 
the sowing-time came or the new crop had ripened. They 
could get a loan of paddy from their own banks on easy 

. terms, while the mahajan’s terms are seldom less tham 100 
percent. Sc well has this been understood, and so readily 
taken to, that, in many a village, the local panchayat 
have established their own paddy and produce bank. 
a I know that ir? one district this exists in no less than thirty- 
four villages, with a total stock of 200,000 Ibs. of paddy. 
Every grain of this stock belongs to the villagers, and the 
whole working and management is in their hands, the 
missionary not interfering in any way beyond merely con- 
trolling their accounts. 
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° Motu HELP: SOCIETIES e 
© 


Mutual hélp societigs have been established in several 
districts. Their spiel is to procure help on occasions 
hen it is most urgently needed and cannot be obtained 

thtough the bank or other ordinary channels. To be able 
to help one another in such cases, each family in a districi 
is invited to make a little contribution towards a fund, and 
the fund so raised is administered ir that district and foz 
the people of the district only. It is a kind of insurance 
against times of Special need when, through sickness or 
misfortune, a family may be faced by impending ruin or 
exposed to fall into the hands of money-lenders. I know 
of a district where the fund raised by the people to meet 
such special cases is in excess of Rs. 4,000. 

To indulge in further descriptions would make this paper 
long beyond measure, and I merely add a few headings 
without comment. For instance: improved agriculture, 
implying the bringing of more lands under cultivation; 
the building of dams and making of tanks; the digging of 
wells for irrigation and consequent intense cultivation; the 
raising of new and more productive crops, etc. These to 
an ex¢lusively agricultural population are, of course, of 
the highest importance. At the bank meeting of 1925 
which I attended, Babu N. Katchchap, Agricultural 
Inspector, had been sent by Mr. A. P. Cliff, Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, to give a lecture to the 1,200 
assembled delegates. He did more than this: he placed 
ff their disposal, free of cost, 10,000 Ibs. of two better 
kinds of rice-seed for experimental purposes, and added 
that the Government would follow this up Bi a free grant 
of artificial manure. - 

Much attention is also being paid by the missionaries to 
interesting the people in fruit and vegetable growing. In 
one of the mission districts more than 200 wells have been 
recently dug for this purpose with very satisfactory results. 
Spinning and weaving and other cottage industries are 
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being developed, and the designin by one of the Fathers 
of a wonderfully cheap and yet i effective handloom 
has done much to popularize thig craft. No less than 
eighteen industrial or technical schdo!s have been opened, 
and the lace-making schools of Rengarih, Khunti, Tongo, 
and Ranchi, the latter with over 200 lace-workers, are 
sending their produce to all parts of India and beyond its 
boundaries. 

From the earliest days the Mission has concentrated on 
education, and it is in the field of education that the most 
telling results have been and are being obtained. The 
schools number more than 700, and the pupils in them a 
good 24,000. It is a graded system with primary and 
upper primary schools, culminating ir. the very flourishing 
St. John’s High School in Ranchi. There is a Director- 
General of Education with headquarters at Ranchi, co- 
ordinating ana unifying all the efforts made in the field 
of education. 


MIGRATION 


The aboriginal of Chota Nagpur is passionately fond of 
his country, end clings to it and to his little rice-field 
as long as he can. But extreme poverty and repeated 
parcelling out of the land consequent upon the rapid 
multiplication of these races cause thousands of these 
people every year to leave the country which they love, 
but which can no longer support them; hence Chota Nagpur 
is naturally a favoured labour-recruiting ground. Jhe 

.missionaries by social work, by increasing the wealth antt 
population-capacity of the land, and every other means, 
try to stem this leakage, and, where they cannot stem it, 
dry to organize it and direct it into, suitable channels. This 
is the chief preoccupation of the Director-General of Social 
Works, and, thanks to his efforts and energy, nearly all, if 
not all, of the old-time abuses of coolie-catching have.dis- 
appeared. He keeps in direct touch with the employers, 
and gets from them reasonable terms and satisfactory 
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arrangenents, making syre that the emigrants will meet 
with protection and thaf their spiritual as well as their 
material interests will bg looked after. 

Having found out that the Government wanted labourers 
Ù do forest clearing work in the Andaman Islands, the 
missionaries explained the nature and conditions of the 
work and the Government terms, with the result that great 
numbers volunteered for this service. They all gathered 
at Ranchi, and from there one of the Feathers accompanied 
them to Calcutta and saw them safely on their way to the 
islands. It was by batches of four or five hundred that 
they came, each batch being under contract to work for 
eight months. Father Merkx and other Fathers visited them 
periodically while they were in the Andamans, and when 
they returned there was always a Father to meet them on 
the arrival of the şteamer at Calcutta and take them back 
to Chota-Nagpur. Father Merkx himself told me that in 
two years these people came back with more than two 
lakhs of rupees. This enabled them to redeem mortgaged 
fields or buy new fields, and was the saving of hundreds of 
families. 

One of the missionaries, whose district is far away in 
the Feudatory State of Jashpur, has instituted what he calls 
a special ** Labour Office ’’’ for his district with the object 
of procuring lucrative employment for his people during 
the slack months when there is little or no work in the 
fields. The Labour Offce—i.e., the Father himself—gets 
al] the required information and settles the conditions with 
the employers. While the men are at the work the Labour 
Office keeps in touch with them and receives directly from 
the employers half the salary earned by the men. This is 


remitted to them on theig return. In one season upwardse 


of 230 men secured work through this little Labour Office 
which on their return remitted to them the aggregate sum 
of Rs. 13,809, or more than Rs. 5o per individual 
workman. 

Every mission district has at its headquarters a Dis- 


—_ 
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pensary in the immediate charge af the missionaryhimself, 
and generally the Catechists or {rained lay, auxiliaries in 
the remote parts of the district have a medicine-chest with 
just the ordinary and most frequently needed remedies 
All medical help is given free of charge to all. J remembér 
one missionary telling me that in his district alone Over 
5,000 sufferers had received in one year medical help of 
some nature or other. The outbreak of the influenza 
epidemic in 1918 saw every missionary and every available 
brother and lay auxiliary at work carrying help to the poor 
sufferers in every village, even the most remote. I read 
in the Diary of one of the missionaries that he was on the 
move for a fortnight from early morning till late at night. 
The death-rate was terrible, whole villages being wiped 
out, but many lives were saved where timely help could 
be given. 


LJ 
FAMINE WORK 


During the year 1896-1897 the Chota Nagpur, in 
common with many other parts of India, suffered from a 
terrible famine. Every missionary offered his services to 
the Government, and Government officials and missionaries 
worked side by side and in harmony to combat the famine. 
Every mission bungalow became the relief headquarters of 
a district, and, while relief works were organized for the 
able-bodied, the bungalow itself became a public kitchen 
where the old and weak and the women and children were 
served with food, sufficient at least to prevent starvation. 
The Fathers appealed to Belgium for help, and an ** Indian 
Famine Relie? Committee ’’ was constituted at Antwerp, 
and the donations received amounted to about £ 4,000. 


e Lord George Hamilton, then, Secretary of State for 


India, wrote on June 4 of that year to Monsieur Louis J. 
Wegimont, the organizer of the Antwerp Movement, 
expressing his thanks to the Committee and to the Belgian 
missionaries in India, and conveying a message of gratitude 
from Her Majesty, the Queen-Empress, to the Belgian 
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people And the missionaries for the timely and generous 
help giveh to her faminedpstricken' subjects in India. The 
famine was ffllowed byfan epidemic of cholera, and the 
letters of Father Eugene’Dasnoy, whose district of Katkah1 
inthe Barway was in the very centre cf the affected area, 
are gad reading indeed. Father Dasnoy aided his stricken 
people through the worst part of the terrible visitation, 
but, as the dawn of a brighter day began to appear, fell a 
victim himself. Of a naturally strong and healthy con- 
stitution, but completely exhausted, he died at Katkahi 
in the midst of his afflicted flock at the age of thirty-eight. 
While the World War was raging the Government 
approached the mission authorities in Ranchi with the 
object of recruiting men to constitute a Labour Corps for 
the front in France. The Director-General of Social 
Works, the late Father Molhant, undertook its organiza- 
Hon: and every missionary’ s bungalow became a recruiting 
centre. The bank undertook the management of the 
moneys, making monthly allotments to the families and 
receiving the rest in deposit. The response was excellent, 
but all who volunteered put it as a conditio sine qua non 
that Fathers should accompany them, and that they should 
be at all times in the immediate and complete charge of 
the Fathers. The Government readily agreed to this, and 
Fathers Ory and Floor received charge and ministered to 
the men at the front. About 4,000 men, or, to be exact, 
3,953 men were enrolled and gave an excellent account of 
themselves on the battlefields. ‘Their only regret was that 
the were not there to follow the victorious allied armies 
in their reconquest of Belgium, the land of their beloved 
Fathers, and that they did not have the privilege of kneel- 
ing before the great Cardinal Mercier to recefve his bless- 
ing. On their return in 1918 the whole of Chota Nagpur 
joined in a wonderful demonstration of welcome. The 
bank accounts showed that the men had earned ten lakhs 
of rupees, or, more exactly, 989,215 rupees. About half 
of this total had been given in monthly remittances to their 
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families. The remaining four and a half lakhsfstood to 
their credit*and enabled them fo redeem or Wuy lands, 
purchase cattle, and settle downfagain in their villages in 
comfort and with a measure of ptosperity. 


J 


P 
SCIENTIFIC Work 


Naturally, living and working among different aboriginal 
tribes, each of which has its own language, the missionaries 
have made a study of these languages and embodied the 
results of their studies in publications. issued at intervals. 
As long ago as 1891 Father Lievens had composed a short 
religious Catechism and published it in four languages 
—Hindi, Ouraon, Munda, and Kharria. The list of 
missionary authors is quite a long one, and the grammars 
and dictionaries and other publications in’ these four 
languages form quite a little library. “Many of these have 
attained the position of standard works and constitute most 
valuable contributions, not only to the languages, but also to 
the habits and customs of these pecple and their folklore, 
and the legends and traditions current among them. 

Even in the field of botany the missionary has made his 
contribution. Working in conjunction with Sir David 
Prain, Superintendent of the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, 
Father Louts Cardon made a study of the Chota Nagpur 
orchids. He discovered the Dendrobium regium, which 


: secured a first prize and medal at the London Horticultural 


Show. He also discovered another orchid new to science, 
a microstylis, which in his honour received the nants of 
Microstylis cardoni. It is especially gratifying to me to 
have the occasion of paying this little tribute to Father 
Cardon. We went out to India together in 1884. In 1888 
he joined Father Lievens as fis first and most valuable 
helper, and-today he is still in that field, where he has 
worked for forty years without break and practically with- 
out interruption. He was the first to penetrate into the 
Biru and the Gangpur, and now, at the age of seventy, he 
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has N charge of the three mission districts of the Biru 
with a Compact Catholjc community of 45; oo in a total 
population of 48,000. 


hS GOVERNMENT AND THE MISSIONARIES 
` 


This long enumeration of work done and results achieved 
may seem encouraging reading, but the march onwards of 
civilization and uplift among these poor aboriginal tribes 
is in reality still very slow, and certainly very far from 
answering the hopes and earnest wishes of the missionaries 
who devote their lives to the welfare of these races. 

I have before me the “‘ Report of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture in India.’’ Many of its pages constitute 
sad reading. It is a very long list of what are called in 
the report “‘the disabilities of the cultivator.’’ It raises 
a long, a very lofig, series of vitally important problems, 
the solution of which has barely reached the initial stage. 
It would be beyond the scope of tkis paper to attempt to 
tackle any of these problems. But I may be allowed to 
put forward a plea of a general nature, and it is for closer 
co-operation between the Government and the missionaries. 
I must make myself clear. 

There is no question of religion here: that purely and 
solely concerns the spiritual ministry of the missionary. 
But this spiritual ministry is far from exhausting the 
activities of the missionary. He has also at heart the purely 
material welfare and the happiness and general well-being 
ofthe peoples among whom he dwells, and this is not 
limited to those who receive his spiritual ministry, but 
extends to all. 

At the cost of many precious lives and with the generous | 
help of the Belgian peofle, the Belgian Jesuits have set 
up in Chota Nagpur an organization which covers the whole 
of that province and has reached a high degree of develop- 
ment. At the headquarters in Ranchi there is a Bishop 
and with him a Director-General of Education and a 
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Director-General of Social Works. Scattered in foventy- 
nine districts are fifty-two Belgian (esuit priests and seven- 
teen Indian priests and about eiglity Belgian and Indian 
nuns. All these are settled in villages, living among the 
people and in constant and intimate contact with thenf# 
As lay auxiliaries there are more than a thousand instrucled 
and specially trained salaried men called Catechists, while . 
education 1s dispensed to boys and girls in more than 600 
schools of all grades. All this little army is mobilized to 
work for the civilization and uplift of the poor aboriginals 
of Chota Nagpur. Side by side with it there is another 
army, the Government army mobilized for the same pur- 
pose, with its headquarters and higher officials, with its 
various departments each having its complete staff, with its 
own schools and hospitals and dispensaries and institutions 
of all kinds. ; 

My plea is for closer co-operation of these two armies 
mobilized for the same purpose. There is no question of 
the missionary attempting to usurp Government functions 
or obtruding himself into administrative circles, nor is there 
question of the Government official high or low becoming 
mixed up in what is purely the religious side of the 
missionary’s work and activities. Ido not advocate fusion 
of any kind, but merely closer co-operation where the aims 
and objects are identical and the means and methods are 
practically the same. 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture sees a possible 
solution which has attracted it greatly in what is calledythe 
‘“ Guide ” idea. This is a system of village guides devised 
by Mr. F. L. Brayne, 1.c.s., C.I.E., Deputy Commissioner 
of Gurgaon. Mr. Brayne is a Government official, but 

emanifestly his*devotedness to the people in his care has 
made him a missionary in reality, although not in name or 
in calling. I'cherish the fancy of Mr. Brayne being a 
Deputy Commissioner in Chota Nagpur instead of in the 
Punjab, and fnding there in the missionaries and nuns 
and Catechists and school-teachers a ready-made army of 
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village gtides satisfying his highest ideals and capable of 
reaching ae village and every family in every village. 

My plea deaés with efor and impfies no reflection 
on the past. The intercourse between the missionaries and 
the Government officials high and low has been at all times 
of tte best. Side by sice with the name of Mr. Brayne 
in his own sphere, I might mention the name of Mr. H. C. 
Streatheld, c.1.£., for many years Deputy Commissioner 
of Ranchi. His name was, and to some extent is still, a 
household word in every mission bungalow, and his memory 
still lives among the poor aboriginal villagers as that of 
the great and good “* Zilla Saheb.”’ 

Co-operation there has been, individual co-operation at 
alltimes. My plea is that this should become an established 
system of closer or even the closest co-operation pervading 
all ranks from the highest to the lowest. ‘“*‘ To break up 
the inhibition on thè will to live better,” write the Royal 
Commissioners in their report, ‘‘ there is required a strong 
central driving force that will encourage enthusiasm, 
develop public spirit, and provide suitable material for 
active workers . . . it depends for its success on the 
enlistment in the cause of everyone willing and able to 
assist, official or non-official. . . .”’ If the plea put forward 
here finds favour and is translated into practical applica- 
tion, I look forward in buoyant expectation to seeing the 
present snail-like pace changed into rapid progress on the 
road to civilization and uplift among tne aboriginal races 
of Chota Nagpur. 

[Mave written about the Belgian Mission only, but 
manifestly what I have written applies also to the other 
mission organizations in Chota Nagpur. 

I may be allowed to conclude this paper with a remark 
of a somewhat personal nattre. Althcugh a Belgian Jesuit 
when going out to the missions leaves his country without 
any idea or hope of ever returning to 1t—and India, in a 
sense, becomes his adopted country—the feelings of loyalty 
which attach him to his country and King not only do not 
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die out, but seem to grow all the stronger for se Mit 
exile. [The knowledge therefore that in his distant home- 
country not only his fellow-citizeifs but his King himself are 
deeply interested in him and his work is a source of great 
encouragement and a stimulus to further efforts. King 
Albert is indeed deeply interested in the work of the Béfgian 
missionaries abroad. At the end of a private audience His 
Majesty grented me in July, 1924, the King stood up, and, 
in telling and impressive words, asked me to take a message 
from him tc the Belgian Jesuit Fathers on the Mission in 
India. ‘* Please tell all the Belgian Fathers on your return 
‘to India,” His Majesty said with marked earnestness, ‘‘ that 
I take a very great interest in their work, that I admire their 
devotedness, that I am proud of the honour with which they 
surround the name of Belgium among the peoples of India, 
and that I pray to God for their success in the noble and 
great work to which they devote theit lives.” When in | 
1925 the King and Queen visited India, their Majesties, on 
their way down from Darjeeling, made a halt at Kurseong . 
to meet about thirty Belgian Fathers assembled there, and 
did them the signal honour of accepting an invitation to 
be entertained at breakfast by them. At the end of the meal 
His Majesty rose and, after having expressed the Queen’s 
and his own pleasure at this intimate Belgian family meet- 
ing on the heights of the Himalayas, once more paid an 
eloquent tribute to the work of the Fathers for the Indian 
people, and expressed the deep interest both the Queen 
and he were taking in that work and their gratification at 
its success. N 

Ít is also gratifying to the missionaries to know that their 
. work meets with high appreciation in the land of their 
adoption. [ndian statesmen, Indian political leaders of 
all parties, Indian men of rank® and position in all classes 
of life readily and willingly bear testimony to the value of 
the work and their appreciation of it. But more than all 
else do the Fathers value the plain and simple gratitude 


and the childlike love and affection of the poor aboriginals 
themselves. 
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i E X 
A e p . a 
DISCUSSION ON ÍHE FOREGOING PAPER 


A MEETING of the Association was held on Monday, October 15, cee at 
the.Caxton Hall, Westminster, 3.W., when a paper was read by the Rev. 
Fath& T. Van der Schueren, s.J., K.-i-#., on “ Aboriginal Uplift in Chota 
Nagpur.” 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Lytton, G.c.s.1L, G.c.1.£., presided, and the fol- 
lowing ladies and gentlemen, among others, were present: The Countess of 
Lytton, Lord Justice Russell, Sir Louis William Dane, G.c.1.5., ¢.8.1., General 
Sir Edmund Barrow, G.c.B., G.c.S.1., Sir Michael O'Dwyer, G.C. I,E., K.C.S.1, 
Sir Herbert Holmwood, Sir James Walker, K.C.1.E., and Lady Walker, Sir 
Patrick J. Fagan, K.c.1.E., C.S.1., Sir Charles Armszrong, Sir William Ovens 
and Lady Clark, Sir Alfred Chatterton, c.1.5., Sir Edward Gait, K.c.s.1, 
CILE, Colonel Sir Arthur Dick, K.B.E., His Eminence Cardinal Bourne, 
Sir Robert Holland, K.c.LE., C.S.1., C.V.0., Sir Campbell W. Rhodes, c.B.£., 
Sir K. Vencata Reddi, the Baroness Beaumont, Sir Duncan J. Mac- 
pherson, c.1.E., Mr. Surendra Nath Mallik, c.1.£, Mr. J. A. Richey, C.LE., 
Mr. C. H. Bompas, c.s.1., Mr. Henry Marsh, c.1.u, and Miss Marsh, Mr. 
N. C. Sen, 0.8.E., Mr. Ama Latif, o.B.e., and Mrs. Latifi, Mr. W. Cold- 
stream, Lady Holberton, Mr. J. B. Pennington, Mr. F. J. P. Richter, 
Mr. George Pilcher, M.P., Mr. Edwin Haward, Mr. V. Sutton, Colonel and 
Mrs. A. S. Roberts, Dr. A. Shah, Mr. L. L. Sundara Ram, Mr. A. D. 
Bonarji, Miss Margaret Brown, Miss Cathleugk, Miss Corfield, Mrs. 
Martley, Mr. H. A. Shire, Mr. T. Barry, Lieut.-Colonel Osborne, the 
Right Rev. Mgr. J. Fernandes, Rev. Henry Browne, S.J, Mr. F. J. 
Richards, Mr. A. F. Day, Major G. W. Gilbertson, Mr. M. M. Hare, Miss 
E. L. Curteis, Mrs. Mignon, Mr. T. McSheehy, Mr. E. F. Hayes, Mrs. 
Leggatt, Mrs. John Reid, Mrs. J. McSwiney, Miss Fell, Mrs. Nichol, Miss 
Nichol, Colonel A. D. Warliker, Mr. C. C. Cubitt, Mr. C. D. Panioty, 
Mr. H. Norman, Miss Gravott, Rev. O. Withnell, s.j., Mr. Edward Eyre, 
Miss Balfe, Mr. J. Goodman, the Right Rev. Canon Ross, Mr. G. O’B. 
Power, and Mr, F. H. Brown, c.1.&., Hon. Secrezary. 

The CHAIRMAN : Ladies and Gentlemen,—-I feel that I owe to you and 
to oypiecturer an apology for not having been here punctually to fulfil the 
chief if not the only duty of a Chairman, that of introducing the lecturer. I 
had intended, if I had arrived in time, to encourage you to listen with atten- 
tion to the lecture which we were about to hear Ly telling you that, though 
you had come here expecting probably to meet a stranger, you would find a 
friend, and a very old friend, one whom we have all known from childhood 
since it would have been my pleasure to introduce you to “ Father Christ- 
mas,” for that is the name our lecturer is known by to his friends. I believe 
in America he is known by the name of Santa Claus, but it is the same 
man, and, whether as Santa Claus or as Father Christmas, in India, in 
America, and in England, we all love our friend. (Applause.) Father 
Christmas, as we know, is never late, and he never waits for anyone. He 
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may perhaps. have asked our parents when w> were meron? Sa it was 
that weishould dike to seein our stockings, but he did not aslWfor leave to 
come and visit our Houses, nor did he yat for anypody’s permission 
to present his gifts. Therefore, perhaps it'is just as well that I was not 
here in time and that you have seen Father Christmas true to his character. 
I have no doubt that you recognized him at cnce, and that you also recog“ 
nized in the story he has just told you the characteristics with which y@are 
so familiar. Indeed, I think we should congratulate the Belgian Jesuit 
Fathers on having chosen Father Christmas to tell the’story of their work, 
for he is the greatest propagandist in the world. (Hear, hear.) Whatever 
doubts anyone may have of the tact of one who seeks to convert another 
from his religion, no one, I believe, has ever questioned the tact of Father 
Christmas’s propaganda, and so it is in India, as you have learned from 
his story. Quite apart from the well-known and Well-recognized religious 
communities, there are, both in the hills and in the plains, a number 
of tribes who cannot really be said to have any religion at all, and by whom 
the greatest possible benefit can be derived from the gifts which Father 
Christmas and his fellow-Fathers have brought tothem. The work of which 
the lecturer spoke today was not in the provmce with which I was con- 
nected, and I am not myself familiar with it beyond what he has told us 
today, but I was familiar with another side of the work of the Belgian 
Fathers, for they conduct two magnificent schools, one in Calcutta and the 
other at Darjeeling, and I feel that I should take this opportunity of 
expressing to Father Christmas our obligations and our gratitude for the 
work which he and his fellow-Fathers carry on in those two schools, It is 
a work from which the children of my own countrymen derive benefit, and 
on their behalf I thank him for it. I thank him also on behalf of the 
Government of Bengal. He has spoken at the end of his paper about the 
necessity for and desirability of greater co-operation between the Govern- 
ment and the missionaries. I can assure him that there has been no lack 
of co-operation between the Government and the work of his Mission, 
either in Calcutta or in Darjeeling, and certainly no lack of gratitude ; for 
we realized that these Belgian Fathers were doing our work, were saving 
our money—money which otherwise we should have had to spend— 
were educating children that were our responsibility, and we were 
gratetul to them for doing it. With reward to the details ef the 
work about which he has spoken, I only desire in a few even, a 
my own personal experience to emphasize how valuable it is. The 
establishment, for instance, of co-operative credit banks,’ as anyone 
connected with the Government of India knows, is perhaps the most 
valuable service that anyone can possibly render to the Indian peasant, 
because from his early manhood to the gave, in the absence of this source 
of help, he is dependent upon money-lenders, and becomes their slave 
throuzh life. To be redeemed from that slavery and enabled to provide 
for his own needs and the needs of his family and industry by co-operative 
banks of the kind Father Van der Schyeren has been telling us about is of 
the utmost value to him. Again, it seems a simple matter in a room like 
this to speak about weaving—a useful activity, no doubt—but I was shown 
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in one paoi my province a village which was noted for its criminality— 
practically every inhabitant of the village, I was told, was a professional 
highway robber who lived by tne commission of dacoities—and into that 
village there was introduced the industry of silk-weaving. That was an 
industry which had previously flourished in the village, but through 
dęease among the silkworms it had died out, and in the absence of any 
a occupation the inhabitants had taken to burglary ; but immediately 
on the reintroduction of the accupation of silk-weaving the entire popula- 
tion found themselves satisfied, well occupied, and without any temptation 
or desire to resort to any other livelihood. The village was pointed out 
to me as a very flourishing one, engaged in this silk-weaving business, and 
I was assured that there was not a criminal in the whole population. That 
is an illustration of what real moral and social benefit can be accomplished 
by means of that sort of thing, but it was rather for their educational work 
that I knew the Belgian Fathers and especially desire to thank them. 

I will now invite discussion from the audience. I have been provided 
with a list of speakers who have expressed their willingness to take part, 
and I will commence by calling upon Sir Edward Gait. 

Sir Epwarp Garr said that he had served in Chota Nagpur in various 
capacities, and could testify from his own personal observation to the great 
improvement which had taken place among the aborigines in recent years. 
Less than two generations ago they were sunk in Ignorance and supersti- 
tion. Their tribal dialects were unwritten, and they depended for their 
subsistence on their scanty rice fields and precarious catch-crops of inferior 
grains. The improvement which had taken place was due to various 
causes, partly to the development of the railways and partly to the action of 
Government in undertaking settlement operations and passing an up-to-date 
Tenancy Act, but mainly to the splendid work cf the missionaries of various 
denominations—Anglican, Lutheran, and Presbyterian, as well as the Roman 
Catholic Mission, whose activities had been described by the lecturer. In 
connection with the educational work of the missions, special mention should 
be made of the college established at Hazarbagh by the Dublin University 
Mission. By reason of the educational facilities provided by the 
missionaries, large numbers of aborigines had obtained positions in the 
lower ranks of Government,service, and one o: them had recently been 
app#@nted to the Indian Civil Service. The missionaries had greatly 
assisted the aborigines in their long and uphill struggle with the landlords 
and the money-lenders. The benefit which the aborigines had derived was 
most noticeable amongst those who had accepted Christianity. (Applause.) 

His Eminence Cardinal Bourne said he was very pleased to be able 
to be present to listen to the vey interesting and important paper which 
had just been read by his old friend Father Van der Schueren. The work 
which had been accomplished by the Belgian missionaries in India had 
been remarkable, though little was known abcut it in England, and he 
thought they owed a debt of gratitude to the leczurer for having brought to 
the knowledge of the people of England what kad taken place in connec- 
tion with the Belgian Missions in India. Fourteen years ago England had 
contracted a debt of gratitude towards Belgium: which could never be 
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repaid, biit few of those present knew the extent of the deb# which they 
owed to Belgium in respect of the missionary work in India. Belgium was 
under no obligation towards India, Belgium was a small country with a 
population about equal to- that of Greater London, and that Belgium 
should give men and money to such an extent for the evangelization ot 
India was another reason why they should be deeply grateful to the Belgian 
people. Nothing had been said in the paper of what the R E 
done himself, Personally he could not speak with any knowledge of what 
the lecturer had accomplished in the mission field, but he had some 
knowledge of the work done by the lecturer in order to obtain the necessary 
funds for carryirg on the work. With his great stature, venerable appearance, 
and eloquence he had raised large sums of money, not only in his own 
country but also in Australia and America, ‘or the work in the mission 
fields. (Applause.) 

Sir K. Venkata REDDI said all Indians present would wish to express their 
gratitude for the missionary work which had been accomplished in India. 
The children were being educated by the missionaries, without whom they 
would have remained uneducated, and every Indian man and woman felt 
they were under a debt of gratitude to the missionaries. In India so long 
as one of the aboriginal or depressed classes adhered to his original faith 
he was not respected to the extent to which he was if he became a Chris- 
tian. The missionaries had given the aborigines education and a status 
which they could not have otherwise acquired. He desired to place on 
record the sense of gratitude of the Indians to all missions, whether from 
America, Australia, Belgium, or elsewhere. Among other things the 
Jesuit missionaries had established a college in Madras, which was doing 
splendid work. Indians would never forget the great debt of gratitude 
which they owed to the missionaries. 

Mr. Surenpra Nate MALLIK said Indians owed a great debt of grati- 
tude to the missionaries, particularly for their work with regard to educa- 
tion. It was most gratifying to find that strenuous efforts were being 
made by them on the lines of social and economic regeneration. The 
starting of the most difficult work of establishing co-operative banks, to 
save the agricultaral classes from the hands of the money-lender, showed 
the most unselfish and prolonged devotion with which the missions had 
been carrying on their labour of love. The lecturer was a mat who 
commanded the universal respect and admiration of allin Bengal. He could 
bear testimony to the great work which the Belgian and other missionaries 
had carried out, With regard to the lecturer's plea for more co-operation 
on the part of the Government, he was douktful if that would be wise. 
(Applause.) e 

Sir MICHAEL O'Dwyer said he had no first-hand knowledge of Chota 
Nagpur, but thé problem which the Belgian missionaries had by their 
devoted self-sacrifice helped to solve there was not confined to that 
province ; it was common to all the provinces of India. In every 
province there were the depressed and outcaste classes. The outcastes 
in the Punjab, some two milions or more, were at a disadvantage com- 
pared with those in Chota Nagpur in that they had no connection with 
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the land, and in India the lot of the man who had no land and no caste 
was hapless indeed. In the Punjab in connection with one of the great 
irrigation schemes it had been thought desirable to give the various bodies 
who professed to be working for the improvement of the outcastes a chance 
of settling some of those people on the Government waste land which 
wa% coming under irrigation. When Lieut.-Governor, some twelve 
or ti§jteen years ago, he had said to those people: “If you will come 
forward and settle on this land, so many hundred families, we will give you 
so much land—12} acres per family—on the most favourable terms. 
After you have brought half the area under the plough, we will allow 
you to purchase all on behalf of your people at about one-third of the market. 
value, spreading the payment over twenty years.” Most of the organiza- 
tions had some hesitatioy ; the first to come forward had been the Belgian 
Franciscan Mission, and after them the Salvation Army. They settled 
hundreds of families on the land, built houses, taught their people—most 
of whom were previously ignorant of agriculzure—to plough and sow 
seeds, to reap and mow, and established schools and churches. Two 
years afterwards, when he visited those settlements, it was difficult to 
believe that that trackless land had become a smiling garden. On every 
side neat homesteads and rich crops met the eye. The moral change 
in the people had been’ even greater, These poor outcastes, who a few 
years before had been despised and treated as “untouchables,” now faced 
the world like men, and looked one in the faca. They had learned that 
they were the equals of their caste neighbours before God and man. All 
this had been accomplished in two years by the labours of the Belgian 
missionaries. It was not an easy task; the Belgian Fathers had to play 
the rôle of Father O'Flynn, who kept his flock in the fullest con- 
trol by— 
“ Checking the crazy ones, coaxin’ onaisy ones, 
Liftin’ the lazy ones on with the stick.” 

The stick, of course, was only metaphorical. (Laughter.) 

They knew that Father Van der Schueren had row been transferred to 
America to raise funds for the extension of the zood work. They also 
knew that his heart was in India, and he hoped that when Father Van der 
Schueren successfully accomplished his work in America he would return 
to thé people and the land he loved to carry on the great work of social 
and moral regeneration which had brought such credit to himself and the 
Belgian Missions. 

Sir Louis Dang, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Chairman and the 
lecturer, said that as Private Secretary to Sir Robert Egerton, Lieut.- 
Governor of the Punjab in 1879-82, and lately as Secretary in the Foreign 
Department, he had seen much of the personal work of the late Lord 
Lytton, and had even, with three others, had the great hohour of being his 
hoft during the period that elapsed between the azrival of Lord Ripon and 
the time when the long, hard journey to Bombay from Simla could safely be 
undertaken by the ex-Viceroy and his family, including the present Chair- 
man. He therefore ventured to say that Lord Lytton’s father was one of 
the ablest, most original and far-sighted Viceroys that India had ever had, 
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N, INDIAN EDUCATION UNDER THE 
REFORMS 


By J. A. RICHEY, c.LE. 


Our system of education in India has been much criticized 
in recent years. .Some of this criticism is ill-informed ; 
some of it, though kindly meant, is unhelpful. Among the 
critics I have met, the commonest types are: the frankly 
antagonistic, ‘‘ Education is at thé bottom of all the trouble in 

India”; the less crude but equally obstructive adherents of 
of some old formula—for example, the official, “If the 
parents want it they must pay for it; people don’t value 
what they don’t pay for”; the non-official, ‘‘ Girls’ schools 
should teach nothing but sewing end the care of the 
home”; the public speaker who makes capital of historical- 
untruths, “The British started schools in India in order 
to provide themselves with clerks”; ‘‘ The wrong turn was 
taken when Macaulay pronounced in favour of English 
in preference to the vernacular”; till one reaches the vague 
theorist with such impracticable suggestions as “ Hindi (or 
Urdu, if the critic is a Muhammadan) should be substituted 
for English as the medium for higher education ” ; or such 
meaningless phrases as “The system of education should 
be based on the national culture of India.” I shall, I fear, 
have no time to reply to these critics today, for I propose 
to give a very brief account of the most important educa- 
tional developments during the last ten years—z.e., since 
the era of reform-—-and tæ mention some of the most serious 
problems. 

Official reports on Indian education, after treating of 
administration, deal in turn with University, secondary, 
and primary education, with supplementary chapters on 
education of special kinds and classes, such as Indian 
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girls, Europeans, and criminal tribes. I shall start with 
the base of the pyramid, primary education. 

First as to quantity—-I shall avoid statistics as far as 
possible, because Indian educational statistics need careful 
interpretation. If, for example, I were to say that thġfe 
are over one and a half million boys in secondary sch6ols 
in India and less than seven million in primary schools, 
you might fall into the same error as the Inchcape Com- 
mittee. Treating of educational expenditure in the North- 
West Frontier Province, this Committee, while dealing not 
unkindly with primary education, noted that there had been 
a marked increase in expenditure on secondary education, 
and demanded drastic reductions. The apparent increase 
was due to a reclassification of the schools, effected when | 
was Director on the Frontier, whereby the larger primary 
schools were converted into lower secondary schools, 
though two-thirds of their scholars still remained in the 
primary stage. I find that the same proportion holds good 
for the rest of India, so that of the 1,500,000 boys in 
secondary schools in India about 1,000,000 are reading in 
primary or preparatory departments. 

I will confine myself therefore to a few general statistics. 
Ten years ago there were about 7,350,000 scholars in 
162,000 recognized public institutions in India ; there are 
now Over 10,000,000 in 200,000 institutions. From the be- 
ginning of the present century till 1918 there was a fairly con- 
stant annual increase of 200,000 scholars ; during the next 
five years the rate of progress was halved, so that in 1922 
the total attendance was 7,740,000. During the last six 
years the rate of increase has risen to nearly 500,000 a year. 
The all-India figures for last year are not yet available, but 
provincial reports show that this ate has been maintained. 
The set-back from 1918 to 1922 was due to three causes 
—the period of economic distress which followed the Wer, 
the rise in the cost of living which diverted all surplus funds 
to a revision of salaries, and the non-co-operation move- 
ment. These hindrances to progress no longer exist. 
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DEFECTS OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Of the children of school-going age in India only 42 per 
cent. of the boys and 8 per cent. of the girls are enrolled as 
scholars. And it must be remembered that of this enrol- 
mers only a small proportion reach the stage of literacy. 
Various attempts have been made in recent years to calcu- 
late the wastage in Indian primary schools. This wastage 
consists partly of little children who are sent to school for 
two or three years to be out of harm’s way at home, partly 
of the duller children, who are unable to make any headway 
by themselves or in the brief intervals of instruction the 
master can spare from the more serious work of the upper 
classes—volatile and stagnant infants as they have been 
called. A careful census made in one division of Behar 
showed that of the, boys admitted into the first class 72 per 
cent. were never promoted at all. I was struck on visiting 
a school in the Punjab, where compulsion had just been 
introduced, to find how large a proportion of the boys 
brought in had actually been in school before for a short 
time. The wastage is clear evidence that the ordinary 
village schoolmaster is not competent to run a primary 
school single-handed, even though it may only contain 
three or four classes. 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture have gone so far 
as to declare the task impossible. “ No primary school,” 
they say, “can be efficient which has less than two 
teachers”; and again, “A village that has a primary 
school with only one teacher might almost as well be with- 
out a school at all.” Now, if these statements are true, we 
may well despair of the future of rural education in India; 
for nothing is more certgin than that if education is ulti- 
mately to reach the more backward and sparsely inhabited 
tracts it must be by means of the single-teacher school; no 
other type is economically possible. But, of course, these 
statements are very exaggerated. We have evidence 
enough in the thousands of good single-teacher schools in 
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the United States, Canada, Australia, and South Africa. 
I have inspected a number of such schools in South Africa, 
and more, I have visited many good single-teacher schools 
in India itself. Still, no one will deny that such teachers 
are set a harc task, re 

The Commission have made various suggestion3 to 
remedy the present state of affairs. Their first suggestion, 
that the single-teacher schools should be converted into 
branch or preparatory schools, has been tried, notably in 
the United Frovinces, but is unpopular with the parents 
and with the masters, who lose both interest and dignity. 
It is here thet we feel most keenly the want of women 
teachers. To one who has been accustomed to the cheer- 
ful animation of infant classes under bright and sympa- 
thetic kindergarten mistresses, the infant class in an Indian 
‘village schoo. is a dispiriting spectaele—a huddle of 
scantily clad urchins seated in a corner of the schoolroom 
or the verandah, spending hour after hour, day after day, 
and month after month in conning torn fragments of old- 
fashioned alphabet readers, or laboriously drawing compli- 
cated letters on leaves or wooden boards, lucky if they 
receive half an hour of the master’s attention during the 
day, and learning to look on school as a place where all 
activity of mind or body is out of place. One even sees 
some hygienic arguments for the swaying bodies and con- 
fused babel of the Koran school. It is beneath the dignity 
of the ordinary inspecting officer to pay any attention 
to the infant class, though it may constitute the bulk of 
the school. 

The Agricultural Commission deplore the absence of 
women teachess, and urge that an effort be made to recruit 
them; but with the crying ne@d for teachers in girls’ 
schools, it would hardly be justifable to withdraw any 
from the smail available supply. The Commission are 
certainly right in advocating better training and a larger 
supply of trained teachers. Most provinces are now alive 
to these needs. Even in Bengal, where the status of the 
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primary teacher is probably lowest, a system of large, 
well-staffed training Institutions, started long ago by Sir 
Henry Sharp, is at last superseding the old guru-training 
school. 

. COMPULSION 


Though better methods of teaching may have some 
effect on the wastage due to neglect, it will have little 
effect on the wastage due to irregular attendance and early 
withdrawal. The only way of coping with this evil, as the 
Commission recognize, is by the progressive adoption of 
compulsory attendance. 

It is ten years since the first compulsory Education Act 
was passed in India. To quote from the last quinquennial 
review : 

“The feeling that the chief obstacle to India’s progress towards a 
complete nationhood ig ta be found in the illiteracy of her masses first 
found expression in Mr. Gokhale’s Primary Education Bill of ror1z. It 
was brought to a head by the declaration of the Secretary of State in 
August, 1917, that India’s future lay in the progressive development by 
successive stages of complete self-government. Responsible Indian thought 
realized that the rate of progress from a bureaucratic to a democratic form 
of government must be largely dependent on the evolution of a popular 
electorate capable of exercising the franchise, and so, ultimately, on the 
rate of expansion of literacy among the masses. Expansion under a 
voluntary system of education was proving a slow and uncertain business. 
The solution appeared to be the early introduction of compulsory 
education ; and Education Acts with this object in view were introduced 
in rapid succession in the seven major provinces of India between 
February, 1918, and October, 1920.” 


These Acts, some of which were introduced officially, some 
by private members, are all based on the principle of local 
option ; some of them extend only to municipalities ; four of 
them only apply to boys. To those who hoped much from 
these Acts, the history of the past ten years has been one of 
profound disappointment. ° The last available statistics, those 
for 1926, show that compulsion had been introduced in 97 
municipalities and 477 rural areas: but of the municipalities 
20 are situated in Madras, 23 in the United Provinces, and 
42 in the Punjab; while of the rural areas, 451 are situated 
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in the Punjab, and 21 in the Central Provinces. ° In the 
remaining six proyinces of India, only 8 municipalities and 
3 rural areas have availed themselves of the Acts. The 
effectiveness of compulsory education varies considerably. 
Ranchi appears to have one of the best systems: nearly all 
the boys of school-going age are enrolled, and 78 per cent. 
in daily attendance. Moreover, the municipality have not 
hesitated to use their legal powers, and, though it used to 
take them over a year to secure a conviction from the court, 
653 cases of infringement of the Act weredisposed of last year. 

Compulsory education in rural areas i$ only a live issue in 
the Punjab. What isthe reason of this? I should be glad 
to think that it was due to some peculiar merit in the 
Punjab Primary Education Act which I introduced in the 
Council in 1919; but, except that ic allows for the intro- 
duction of compulsion in the smallest possible area, the 
provisions of this Act do not differ widely from those of 
other provincial Acts. Nor is it to be explained by the 
satisfactory state of the Punjab’s finances. It is due to a 
difference in the attitude adopted towards compulsion by the 
Punjab Government. The traditional attitude of Govern- 
ment is that disclosed in the debate on Mr. Gokhale’s Bill 
—namely, that money should not be spent on the introduc- 
tion of compulsion while it is still needed for expansion 
on a voluntary basis. 

It was Sir George Anderson, Director in the Punjab, 
who first pointed out that the application of compulsion 
was, in fact, a far more economical and effective method 
of expansion than the multiplication of small schools on 
a voluntary basis. One school with three teachers and 
eighty boys, all committed to a five-year attendance at 
school, is an’ incalculably greater force in the fight with 
illiteracy than three single-teacher schools each with a 
fluctuating attendance of thirty scholars, the majority of 
whom will leave within two years of admission. It is 
also much cheaper to maintain one large school in full use 
than three small schools half-empty. 
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An éven more valuable contribution by the Punjab to the 
solution of the problem of compulsicn was the adoption of 
the single-school area as the unit. It had always been 
assumed that the smallest administrative area for this purpose 
would be the tahsil or subdivision, though the village has 
from time immemorial formed the lowest unit of administra- 
tion. Ina village where 50 or 60 per cent. of the boys are 
already in school it is not hard for the schoolmaster and 
inspector to organize public opinion in favour of compulsion, 
which will mean a larger staff, better teaching, and possibly 
even the raising ôf the school to a higher status if the 
numbers warrant it. A petition to this end is drawn up by 
the schoolmaster, signed or thumbmarked by the parents, 
and submitted to the District Board. It must not be 
thought that the type of compulsory education which is thus 
brought about is comparable with the strict systems of 
compulsion with which we ere familiar. It does not claim 
as yet to bring in more than 80 per cent. of the boys in 
the school area; and it is enforced by pressure of public 
opinion, sometimes embodied in a co-operative society, 
rather than by law. It is, however, a very valuable step in 
the direction of full compulsory education, and it is the only 
possible means of preventing the wastage caused by pre- 
mature withdrawals. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF GOVERNMENT 


It is not enough for a local government to recognize the 
importance of compulston if it is not prepared to take the 
initiative in introducing it. It is here that we touch the 
heart of the whole matter. The claims of primary education 
in India have suffered by being subordinated to those of 
local self-government—so much so that the’ Decentraliza- 
tion Commission could actually suggest the transfer of all 
responsibility for elementary education, even to the pre- 
scription of curricula, to local bodies. Although this re- 
commendation was not, of course, accepted, elementary 
education has always been treated as a matter of local 
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concern, This is due largely to the English precedent, 
though the Indian system of local finance is more analogous 
to the French than the English, and other parts of the 
Empire, notably Australia, have developed State systems of 
primary education. Actually the power exercised by Indjan 
local boards in respect of education is far wider than those 
enjoyed by similar bodies in England. I remember an 
important District Board deciding to close all its girls’ 
schools on the ground that female education was a waste 
of money, and giving a month’s notice to all the school- 
mistresses. : 

Except in the case of one or two of the larger munici- 
palities, every successful development of primary education 
in India has been due to the action of Government, direct 
or indirect; Government must not only supply the initiative 
but also meet most of the cost. The resources of local 
bodies in India are, even with the addition of an education 
cess, entirely inadequate to meet the growing needs of 
education, and development is only possible where Govern- 
ment recognizes those limitations and is prepared to supply 
the necessary funds. For example, the spread of com 
pulsory education in the rural areas of the Punjab is due to 
the initiative of Government acting indirectly through its 
subordinate inspecting agency, and has been rendered 
possible by a financial agreement whereby Government has 
undertaken to meet a share of all new approved educational 
expenditure, varying from 50 per cent. in the case of rich 
boards to 100 per cent. in thé case of the poorest. 

I suggest that elementary education may be defined as 
that minimum amount of education which the State considers 
necessary for all its citizens and which it is prepared to make 
compulsory. This definition has at least the merit of being 
equally applicable to advanced countries with an eight-year 
compulsory period and to India, which aims at five. The 
Government of India in its last resolution on educational 
policy (that of 1913) emphasized the importance of breaking 
down illiteracy; the Royal Commissicn on Agriculture has 
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again làid stress on it; the Statutory Commission cannot 
fail to do so. Elementary education is now of such vital 
importance for the political, social, and economic advance- 
ment of India that I believe the time has come when 
Government, with legal authority if necessary, should assume 
responsibility for it. So long as municipal and local boards 
supplied the only sphere in which the people of India could 
show their capacity for self-government, there was some 
justification for allowing these bodies a greater freedom in 
educational affairs than is enjoyed by similar bodies else- 
where, but with the introduction cf a measure of self- 
government in provincial administration this policy is no 
longer defensible. Freedom in the lower sphere should not 
be allowed to hinder progress to a wider political freedom. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


When we turn to secondary education we aré at once 
confronted with the difficulty of determining what exactly 
we mean by the expression: Where does secondary educa- 
tion begin ; where does it end; what is its aim; and, 
consequently, what should be its content? In actuat 
practice secondary education is usuelly taken to mean that 
which intervenes between the primary course and the 
university. But it does not always coincide with the 
curriculum of a so-called secondary school. In the case of 
our English public schools the en:rance test demands a 
more than elementary study of lancuage, and the test for 
admission to a university is passed three years before the 
school course is completed. The Bombay and Madras 
Governments insist on including al vernacular education 
under primary, including that which is elsewhere termed 
middle vernacular or secondary. : 

All full secondary szhôols have one point in common— 
the preparation of the best of their students for the uni- 
versity. In recent years this has comefmore and more to 
mean the preparation of the senior boys for the matriculation 
‘examination. One realizes how widespread is this evil on 
VOL. XXV. G 
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reading that “the dominance of the matriculation examina- 
tion is the curse of secondary education” in a report on 
Esthonia. In India, as the Calcutta Commission reported, 
“the high schools think almost exclusively of matricu- 
lation.” : 

Apart from its injurious effect on the methods of teaching, 
this obsession has led in the past to a most unfortunate 
struggle between Government, as represented by the 
Education Departments, and the universities for the control 
of the secondary schools. The Education Department 
‘uses its powers of inspection and grarft-in-aid to try and 
raise the standard of the schools, but the power of framing 
the matriculation course and of raising a school to the 
status of a high school, by permitting its scholars to 
appear at matriculation, vests in the university. Some- 
times this power has been much abused. This was the 
case in Bengal, where the Calcutta University, anxious to 
secure a large revenue from matriculation fees, recognized 
schools without regard to their fitness. Of some 2,400 
high schools in India, nearly half are in Bengal; but of 
what a kind! I know of one case of a high school with a 
monthly salary bill of Rs.100, and another in which recogni- 
tion was granted to a school which was no longer in exist- 
once. Yet the increase in the number of candidates was 
accompanied by the lowering of the standard of the ex- 
amination, so that in 1922, of nineteen thousand candidates 
appearing at the Calcutta matriculation, no less than fifteen 
thousand, or 80 per cent., were suceessful. This leniency 
on the part of the university was contrasted favourably by 
the public with the efforts of the Education Department to 
maintain some standard of efficiency. 

The Calcutta Commission as a Compromise recommended 
the establishment of boards to coñtrol secondary education, 
composed of representatives of the universities, the depart- 
ments, and various outside public and professional bodies. 
Such boards have been created at Dacca, in the United 
Provinces, in Behar and Orissa, in the Central Provinces, 
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and in Delhi. They have yet to establish their reputation, 
but they are making a prom sing start, as I found from 
personal experience as chairman of the new board at Delhi. 
Now if this change meant nothing more than the transfer of 
confrol from one authority to another, it would have little 
educational significance, but it does in fact imply a recogni- 
tion of the secondary coarse as sometaing more than a 
preparation for the university. The new boards have at 
once enlarged the high schoal curriculum by the inclusion 
of a number of non-university subjects. In so doing the 
boards are attempting to meet the now 2opular demand for 
a more practical education. The demand is, of course, really 
one for employment, brough: about Ly the pressure of 
candidates for clerical and prcfessional appointments, But 
education does not create ofportunities for employment ; 
it only fits the scholar to take advantage of the opportunities 
which offer. It is not, therecore, surprising that the only 
non-university subjects whick are at all popular are those, 
like book-keeping and shorthand, which lead to clerical and 
commercial appointments. 

The largest field for employment in India is, of course, 
agriculture. Most attempts at agricultural education in 
India have failed because they have started with the 
assumption that the farmer will send his boy to a technical 
school to study farming. Ary farmer's son who continues 
his schooling beyond the primary stage does so in the hope 
of leaving the land. It is pleasant to find that the Agri- 
cultural Commission havt accorded their particular approval 
to the Punjab system of <egricultural teaching, which is 
being copied in other provinces. This was the product of 
a committee appointed by Sir Michael O’Dwyer under the 
chairmanship of Sir Patrick Fagan. It is based on two 
indisputable facts :—that a boy attending a rural secondary 
school will not deliberately cut himself off from the hope of 
higher education; that, on che other hand, a majority of 
rural schoolboys must through lack of means or brains 
return to the land. By adding agriculture to the ordinary 
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course of the rural secondary school it does not interrupt a 
boy’s progress to the university, but it does keep the farmer’s 
son in touch with the land, in the hepe that if circumstances 
force him to return to it for a living he will beat least no 
worse a farmer than if he had never been to school. It 
does complicate the curriculum where English is taught ; 
and to my mind the time is not distant when English will 
be taught in all secondary schools. 

The language question has entered a new phase with 
the general adoption of the vernacular as the medium of 
instruction in secondary schools. ‘This*is, of course, educa- 
tionally sound, but it leads to difficulties where, as in Behar 
and Orissa, there are six recognized vernaculars in the pro- 
vince. How is an examining board to assess the compara- 
tive merits of answers written in six languages ? 

It is unfortunate that in dealing with higher education 
in India some question of examinations is always arising. 
Since the majority of students work only to qualify for 
employment—and success at an examination is a defnite 
qualification—the schools have lost sight of the wider aims 
of education. In England a young man mentions the name 
of the school he attended as his first claim to consideration. 
I have interviewed literally thousands of young Indian can- 
didates for civil employment and caanot recollect one who 
advanced such a claim. The Indian schoolmaster is apt to 
confine his efforts at character-training to a repetition or 
display of moral precepts. In these, especially if they are 
alliterative, he takes a pleasure whieh is not always justified 
by their moral worth. Common mottoes for the classroom 
are “Might is Right” and “Tit for Tat.” Among more 
original mottoes I have met is one which adorned the 
Sandeman Girls’ School, Quetta (from its peculiar inapplic- 
ability to small Muhammadan girls I can only suppose it 
was put up for my benefit or that of the old mullah who 
accompanied me): ‘“ The bottle kills more than the battle.” 
Another ingenious motto from Abbottabad was: “No 
sweat, no sweet.” 
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UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


The Calcutta University Commission tomplicated their 
proposals by pronouncing the two years’ work following 
matriculation to be secondary in character. I have shown 
the “difficulty of drawing any line between secondary and 
univefsity education, and Indian opinion is generally not in 
favour of transferring the control of intermediate education 
from the universities. This step has only been taken in 
the United Provinces and at Dacca. This proposal has 
been the chief obstacle to the adoption of azy of the Com- 
mission’s proposals in Calcutta itself. Both Government 
and the university have made much of the cost involved. 
As I started work in that province, I permit myself the 
criticism that Bengal has a tendency to frighten itself with 
large figures, forgetting that these can only be reached 
by degrees, and that large ends may be won from small 
beginnings. Outside Calcutta the recommendations of 
the Commission have had wide influence on university 
development. | 

In place of the five affiliating universities of 1914 India 
has now seventeen, eleven affiliating and six unitary teaching 
universities. These range in type from Bombay, which is 
still on the constitutional model of 1904, to Dacca, which is 
post-intermediate and residential, and even include an affili- 
ating university located at a railway junction possessing 
neither colleges nor culture. They have been formed partly 
by the disintegration of the original universities into more 
manageable units, partly as the result of local or communal 
patriotism. In place of the old university of Allahabad the 
United Provinces are now served by five separate univer- 
sities, ‘ 

The first attempt to secure co-operation between the 
universities of India was made by the Government of 
India in 1924, when they were invited to send delegates to 
a conference at Simla. As a result of this conference an 
Inter-University Board was set up, but the various univer- 
sities are still very jealous of their autonomy, and actua 
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co-operation between them is little in evidence. One of 
the chief problems of the future will be the maintenance of 
equivalence in the standard of their various degrees. 


t 


FEMALE EDUCATION M 


To turn from colleges to girls’ schools is to pass from a 
record of flourishing activity to a tale of struggle against 
prejudice and apathy., ‘‘ Female education,” an inspector 
wrote ten years ago, “is carried on in response to a demand 
which does not exist.” It is true that there are over a 
million pupils in girls’ schools today, compared with seven 
hundred thousand when he wrote, but of these over seven 
hundred thousand are in the infant classes. In the higher 
stages the edvance has been very slow. It can hardly be 
otherwise so long as a girl is withdrawn from school as 
soon as she reaches marriageable age, which the Bombay 
Municipality report to be nine years old in the opinion of 
parents in that city. So that we find of a thousand girls 
reading in colleges in India over 500 are Europeans or 
Indian Christians, 400 are Hindus, 30 are Muhammadans, 
and some 25 belong to other communities. The matter is 
one largely of social usage, over which Government exer- 
cises no control. If this makes it difficult for a girl to be 
educated, it makes it still harder for her to seek employ- 
ment as a teacher. For appointments in the inspecting 
service recruitment is confined to Europeans, Anglo- 
Indians, and Indian Christians. With the disappearance 
of the European element it will be necessary to rely on the 
product of the mission school. Indeed it is hardly possible 
to overestimate the debt which the education of Indian 
girls owes tq the devotion of missionary women. 

The types of education of which I have been speaking 
were all by the Act of 1919 transferred to popular control, 
represented by Indian ministers responsible to the provin- 
‘cial councils. The outlook of the councils was at first 
narrow, and the questions were about matters of detail or 
personnel. They now take a wider view. They have 
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. 
never been chary of supplying money for education unless 
it be for incredsing the inspectorate. ‘Fhe first provincial 
governments after the Reforms produced three outstanding 
ministers of education. All three have unfortunately been 
translated to higher spheres of work, a fate liable to over- 
takesany minister for education. The most important legis- 
lation was a Primary Education Act in Madras, a revision 
of the Bombay Act and the Acts incorporating the new 
universities. 
ANGLO-ĪNDIAN EDUCATION 

The education of the domiciled community in India, 
European education as it is called, was made a reserved 
provincial subject under the Reforms. The community 
itself has been agitating to have the subject brought under 
the direct control of the Government of India. Their 
underlying motives have been fear lest the local councils 
might reduce the grants to European schools and a desire 
to secure reçognition of the special claims of the com- 
munity on the British Government. They have some 
strong arguments on their side—for example, the non- 
provincial character of their schools, which use no loca: 
medium, draw their pupils from a wide field, and prepare 
for a common external examination, the Cambridge Schoo! 
Certificate. The Government of India has been content 
to impress on the community the desirability of throwing in 
their lot with their Indian fellow-citizens, more particularly 
if they wish to validate their claim to share in the Indian- 
ization of the services. They have just rejected another 
appeal from this community. í 

Even if it were desirable to centralize European educa- 
tion, it is certain that the Government of India would not 
consider such a step at the present time. Their policy since 
the Reforms has been to divest themselves so far as they 
could of even that small amount of educational responsibility 
with which they were entrusted by the Act of 1919. The 
Government of India cannot escape the duty of maintaining 
schools in the areas financed from central revenues, such as 
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Delhi, Ajmer, and the Frontier, though it did until last year 
starve them of méney. It has also direct relations with a 
few all-India institutions, notably the Hindu and Muslim 
universities of Benares and Aligarh and the Chiefs’ Colleges. 
The powers cf control over university legislation which tltey 
possessed under the Act of 1919 they have now unfortun’tely 
surrendered. They were also responsible for maintaining a 
Bureau of Ecucation and a Central Advisory Board. The 
former was an office under the Educational Commissioner, 
modelled on the much larger Bureau at Washington and 
the Office of Special Enquiries and Reports in Whitehall. 

The Central Advisory Board of Education was a body of 
educational experts, official and non-official, which met twice 
a year at different centres for the consideration of problems 
of common interest to India. I was chairman of this body 
for the brief two years of its existence, and received ample 
evidence of its value. Both the Bureau and the Board were 
abolished by Government on the score of economy. I am 
glad to say that the Royal Commission on Agriculture have 
gone out of cheir way to recommend the revival of the 
Board. It is to be hoped that the Statutory Commission 
will do the same. 

Education in India will never exercise the vital influence 
which it should on the economic, social, and political 
advancement of India until it ceases to be treated as a 
matter of purely local or provincial concern. Other Federal 
Governments like the United States have learned this lesson. 
In spite of the aggressive autonomy of the individual states 
of that Union, the Federal Government now makes large 
appropriations for particular types of education which it 
considers of national importance. Canada is moving in the 
same direction; South Africa has already moved far, It 
would be a great pity if India should repeat the mistakes of 
other lands. We may, however, safely leave it to the expert, 
committee, under that able and experienced educationist Sir 
Philip Hartog, and to the Statutory Commission to indicate 
a wise policy for the future. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A MEETING of the Association was held at Caxtcn Hall, Westminster, on 
Monday, November 12, 1928, at which a paper was read by Mr. J. A. 
Richey, c..E., entitled “Indian Education ard the Reforms.” The 
Right Hon. the Earl Winterton, M.P., was in the chair; and the following 
ladies and gentlemen, amongst others, were present: 

Sir Louis William Dane, G.C.LE.. C.S.1. General Sir Edmund Barrow, 
G.C.B., G.C.S.1., Sir Mancherjee M. Bhownaggree, k.c.LE., Sir Herbert 
Holmwood, Sir William Ovens Clark, Sir James Walker, K.C.1.£., and Lady 
Walker, Lady Chatterjee, Lady Tighe, Sir Clement Hindley and Lady 
Hindley, Sir Michael F. O’Dwyer, G.c.1.5., K.c.s.L, Sir Patrick J. Fagan, 
K.C.LE., C.S.1., Sir Ganen Roy, Sir Henry Sharp, K.c.s.1., Sir Mark Hunter, 
Sir Walter Willson, Sir Edward Maclagan, K.c.S.1., K.c.L.E,, Lady Maynard, 
Sir Selwyn H. Fremantle, c.s.1., c.1.£., Sir Henry Wheeler, K.C.S.I., K.C.1.E., 
Mr. C. H. Bompas, cs.1, Mr. Surendra Nath Mallik, C.1.E., Mr. M. 
Hunter, c.1.£., Mr, J. BeePennington, Mr. A. Yusuf Ali, C.B.E., Mr, F. J.P. 
Richter, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Lindsay, Mr. G. F. Boag, c.1.u., Mrs. Richey: 
Mrs. J. J. Nolan, Mr. C. E. Strickland, Mr. F. J. Richards, Mr. J. K. 
Metherell, Rev. T. Van der Scheuren, K.-i-H., Mr H. R. H. Wilkinson, Mr. 
R. K. Sorabji, Miss L. Sorabji, Mr. A. Latifi, 0.B.£., and Mrs. Latif, Mr. A. P. 
Das Gupta, Miss E. W. Gray, Mr. E. F. Harris, Mr. H. M. Harris, Mr. W.G. 
Bason, Mr. Percy M. Wallace, Mr. B. W. Perkins, Mr. M. M. Akram, Mrs. A. 
Holloway, Mr. B. N. Kaul, Mr. H. G. D. Turnbull, Mr. H. A. P. Genge, 
Mr. T. A. H. Way, Mrs. W. G. Martley, Miss Curteis, Miss Gravett, Dr. A. 
Shah, Mrs. Herron, Mr. and Mrs. Gray, Dr. Paul Saveriroyan, Mr. K. M. 
Ashraf, Mr. Joseph Nissim, Mr. Van Wart, 0.B.£., Mr. A. Sabonadière, Mr. 
F. C. Turner, Mr. F. W. Brownrigg, Mr. Maun Kaung, Mr. Kumar P. D. 
Shah, Mrs. Coatman, Mr. and Mrs. E. Tydeman, and Mr. F. H. Brown, 
C.LE., Hon. Secreiary. 

The CHairMan: Ladies and Gentlemen, —It is my pleasure this afternoon 
to preside at a meeting, wBich is to be addressed by Mr. Richey, on 
« Indian Education under the Reforms.” To an instructed audience like 
this it is hardly necessary to refer to Mr. Richey’s great public services to 
the Empire; but I should like to give a short résumé of them for the 
benefit of those who are not so well acquainted with them. 

Mr. Richey is the son of the late Sir James Richey, Who was for some 
time in the Indian Civil Service fn Bombay. Mr. Richey has had practical: 
experience of teaching, both in Scotland and in the Transvaal, before he 
went to India. I think that it is true to say of him that he left a mark on 
the educational system of each of the provinces to which he was posted. 
He reorganized the school system both in the North-West Frontier 
Province and the Punjab. He was one of that band of men who helped to 
bring about the development in primary and secondary education which 
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has had so consicuous a place in Indian education in the last few years, 
and which has ro doubt contribnted to the welfare, progress, and prosperity 
of the Punjab. Perhaps I do not put the case for Mr. Richey’s services 
sufficiently strongly.. He was the man who carried out that. organization. 
When Mr, Richey became Educational Commissioner in India, he did 30 at a 
time when a great deal of the work had fallen to the lot of his predecessog, Sir 
Henry Sharp, who was removed under the rearrangements following upon 
reforms. But, cf course, a new field lay open to the incoming Educational 
Commissioner in the matter of advice, co-ordination, and research, and of 
that it may be traly said Mr. Richey made full use. He was instrumental in 
organizing, by means of the Inter-University Congress of 1924, the forma- 
tion of a permanent Inter-University Board. 

In conclusion, ] should like to say that in my judgment Mr. Richey’s 
services in India did not come to an end with the extensive technical 
knowledge whick he possesses. His sympathy, his tact, and his common 
sense made him a valuable adherent to the movement, unorganized and often 
unrecognized, but, nevertheless, conscious and definite, which has been 
going on for years past to produce mutual sympathy and understanding 
between the mer of different races working in the service of the Govern- 
ment of India or Provincial Governments. N o one who has studied 
public affairs in India for the last six or seven years, as I have done, can 
fail to realize, despite all difficulties, that this movement has had most 
beneficial results on the public weal of India. 

It only remains for me to mention a fuct which is known to all of those 
who have studied Mr. Richey’s public career in India, that Mrs. Richey 
has always been <o the fore in charitable and social work throughou: her 
husband’s career -n India, (Applause.) 

Mr. Richey has been good enough, following an admirable custom which 
has grown up in recent years, to send me a printed ‘proof of his paper, and 
I have had the pleasure of reading it. But tha: will not in any way detract 
from the pleasure of hearing it today, because it is an address which may 
well be read, marked, learned, and inwardly digested by all who have the 
interests of Indian education at heart. It is high time that somebody with 
the knowledge and authority possessed by Mr. Richey did read a paper on 
this most important subject, and thereby assjst to disperse a great deal of 
the ignorance whith exists on the subject in England. 

(The paper was then read.) 

Sir Henry SHARP, in opening the discussion, said that he thought that 
the most impressive part In Mr. Richey’s very admirable paper was that 
contained in a sentence almost at the end, when he told them that 
education could not safely be treated as adocal or a provincial subject. 

- He heartily agreed with him when he deplored the disappearance of the 
Central Advisory Committee and of the Bureau of Education—and he 
would like to add, still more, the Indian Educational Service. (Hear, hear.) 
_ The picture whith Mr. Richey had drawn was chequered with light and 
shade. A good ceal of light emanated from the Punjab. (Hear, hear.) 
` There was also a good deal of shade in it, and one heard of those things 
from other sources. One read of them in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report; 
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one read of them in the excellent reports by the Director of the Bureau of 
Public Education, and in the reports emanating from the educational 
authorities in India. There coud be no doubt as to the paramount 


Importance ,of education—the corner-stone, so to speak, of the reform | 


scheme, and one which the Simon Commission and Parliament would have 
very carefully to consider. That applied to all sorts of education, and he 
would like to speak of primary education, because it was most important, 
and % was a matter which greatly interested him. He was very glad 
that Mr. Richey had put in a word for the one-teacher school. It might 
sound a detail, but it was not. The one-teacher school could be a very 
admirable school if the one teacher was allowed to have one or two pupil- 
teachers, It was a pity that the name ‘“pupil-teacher’’ had become 
unpopular. Pupil-teachers were abolished simply on account of prejudice. 
He had seen admirably managed schools with one teacher and a couple of 
pupil-teachers, who were quite easy to raise in the schools. 

With reference to the question of compulsion versus voluntary effort, he 
was not quite in agreement with Mr. Richey. He knew the dangers as 
well as the advantages of compulsion in other parts of India than the 
Punjab. . 

On one occasion he was touring through a very rich district, when he 


found the schools most Jamentakly attended. There would not be five 


boys out of twenty present. Then he went up to a poor hill district, and 
found the schools absolutely full. The district was looked after by a 
deputy inspector who had sprung from a peasant family—-a Kurmi; he 
was a most admirable and public-spirited man, and was very much liked. 
He asked him what the meaning of it was; they had just left a good part, 
and the schools were all empty, and now, where they would expect to find 
the schools empty, they were full. The inspector said: “I have a way; 
when the children will not come to school, I beat the parents!” “There 
' were possibilities in compulsion which had to be avoided. 

In conclusion, he desired to say, with regard to the education of women, 
it was a matter on which they would specially miss the value of the Indian 
Educational Service, not only as to the women, but also as to the men. 
They had to keep fresh the impact of Western education in India. It was 
Western education which India wanted, although some people said it was 
not. 

There was at present a good deal of artificiality about Western education 
in India, and no doubt the dose had been too undiluted. But a frontal 
attack on the illiteracy of women in India would never succeed. What 
was desired was a lateral attack through the education of,the men, and that 
must not be an artificial affair, but a deep-goinzg and very true affair. He 
felt convinced that even if a Kemal Pasha were to arise in India and supply 
motor-buses for all the girls to go to school, establish fifty universities, and 
order all women to bob their hair, nevertheless, he would not succeed. It 
had to be done by making men desire thai their women should be 
educated. ` (Hear, hear.) 7 

Mr. Yusur Au! said he would like to bear testimony to the excellerce 
of the paper, and his agreement with most of the points raised by Mr. 
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Richey. He had seen some of Mr. Richey’s work in the Punjab in the 
educational sphere. Although he had not found the name “ Richey,” he 
had found his work everywhere. When he mst Mr. Richey in Simla he 
was*able to say, '‘ Now I have traced the man.” : 

Mr. Richey had given them opinions on various points, with most of 
which they must agree. He had much too mcdestly made a few sugges- 
tions, but they did not go far enough. Anycne acquainted with Indian 
education would not doubt that the whole educational field bristled with 
difficulties and ccntroversies. Beginning with elementary education, they 
found peopie who believed in a thoroughgoing compulsory system. There 
` were others who thought they should march gradually. Then there were 
such questions as organization: single-teacher schools and many-teacher 
schools; pupil-teachers; aided schools against State schools; control of 
them by district Loards or by smaller areas, or directly by the educational 
department. The question of curricula was also a thorny question: 
should those for boys and girls be different, or for towns and rural or 
agricultural areas : and how were moral or religious instruction to be dealt 
with? The appcintment, grading, pay, and training of teachers, and 
especially of women teachers, claimed urgent attention. A number of 
other questions arose in elementary education, which were also common to 
other grades of education ; they could not be solved merely by the opinions 
of experts. They had to consult the people whom the system touched : 
those who would take the benefits of education, or suffer from its defects. 
Then there were special questions connected with secondary education, 
which perhaps suffered under more controversies even than elementary 
education. As Mr. Richey had truly said, they did not really know what 
secondary education meant in India. The matriculation examination was 
in itself one of the most unsatisfactory examinations that could be 
imagined, (Hear, hear.) They had neglected the real channels into 
which the mind of India should be directed. ‘They were not doing any- 
thing to supply the growing need which was felt day after day—the reed 
of the student, the middle-class boy, to learn something useful, so that his 
career in future life could be said to owe ‘ts success to secondary 
education. 

In university education they had even more thorny problems. They 
had new problems raised by the recommendations of the Calcutta 
University Commission, which had not been adopted, except by two 
universities, although the newer universities were greatly. influenced 
by them. 

There were fregh questions and lines of enquiry opening up every day, 
and he asked Mr. Richey if it was not natyral to expect that the whole of 
the educational field should not now be surveyed by a Royal Commission. 
Tie was not in love with Royal Commissions as such. There were many 
Royal Commissions which had not produced any results; there ware 
others which had groped more or less in the dark; others again which put 
forward schemes based on foreign ideas and imperfectly adapted to Indian 
conditions. But the Royal Commission which he contemplated would be 
one manned mainly by Indians, not only educational experts, because 
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they looked at education from only the educational point of view, but 
also others who looked at educatior from, the point of view of life, of the 
future, of the past, of their social system, and of all the different needs 
which arose in modern India—men who would look at university educa- 
tion from a broad, practical, national point of view. They wanted culture ; 
they wanted higher education ; but at the same zime no country could live 
on mere ideal culture. They must have that culture throwing its roots 
deep down into every department of life. He did not like to hear people 
say, ‘‘ We are now going to work for self-government ; therefore let us have 
education.” That was a false idea. Education should serve a wider need 
than politics. But, at the same time, it must be recognized that real 
education as opposed to education in the air must take count of every 
concrete fact—political, social, economic, religiovs, and physical—and every 
living movement. For his part, he would support a movement for the 
appointment of a Royal Commission consisting mainly of people who were 
thoroughly acquainted with the educational macainery and needs of India, 
with its social life, with its past, wita its prejudices and predilections, men 
who would not merely make a report, but would have a hand also in 
moulding India’s future. Of course, he would not exclude Englishmen. 
He had the greatest admiration for the workers who had come from 
England. Butin the investigation of such a big question as the one before 
them, it was most important that they should have the decision resting 
mainly in Indian hands. (Hear, hear, and applause.) 

Lady CHATTERJEE said that she had not intended to speak on the 
paper, but felt that she must say a few words principally on the point 
of adult education, which she was sorry to find Mr. Richey had not men- 
tioned. Unless tnere was a great deal done fcr adult education, primary 
education would never go forward at all. It was hopeless to think that 
a mother-in-law would encourage a girl to read ard continue her education 
if the mother-in-law herself was illiterate. It was not human nature. 
What was needed was that adult education should be brought into the 
villages, and there lay a very big field for social service in India. If the 
large numbers of educated men and women were to take up this work 
in villages and make education popular in the homes, then there would 
not be such a great need for compulsory educat:on. The parents, instead 
of having to be whipped, & in the story related by Sir Henry Sharp, 
if their children did not go to school, would be only too glad to send 
them. (Laughter and applause.) India was at that stage of political 
development where it simply could not wait for the time to come when the 
children in the infants’ school would be educated. It had to be remem- 
bered that girls left school at a very early aze, and they lapsed bacx 
into illiteracy. An uneducated’womanhood was very dangerous in India, 
where the women had so great an influence in their homes. (Applause.) 

Mr. TuRNBULL said he desired to add a ‘ew words from the angle 
of his own experience of college and university life in India. They all 
knew that the original idea of education in India was that if India was, 
educated at the top, the education would filter through the pores until ‘it 
reached the lowest level. That theory had proved a fallacy. It had not 
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filtered down, and it was no wonder that the Government was frightened 
by the appalling difficulties of tackling the problem of education direct. 
After some years” experience in Indian college education, his conviction 
was that it was hag-ridden by examinations ; secondly, there was a con- 
‘. stant tendency tc lower the standard by a mass-production of graduates ; 
but, thirdly, English education had produced very far-reaching effects. 
Our education had given Indians very little in the way of a substitute for 
their dharma and religion. The result was a great deal of mental and 
moral confusion. A great deal of education in every country in the world, 
considering the time, money, and energy put into it, must be called a 
comparative failure. He would not say that English education in India 
had been a failure if one only looked at the number of very distinguished 
men, intellectually and morally, it had produced in recent years, and 
forgot the number of unfortunate failed B.A.’s and failed intermediates. 

Mr. Latiri said that at the beginning of his illuminating paper Mr, 
Richey had enumerated the criticisms which he had heard of our Indian 
system of education. Mr. Richey might have added to his list a case that 
had come to the notice of the late Sir James Wilson. An old Punjabi 
peasant complained that he was alone in the world, and had no one 
to help him on his land. ‘‘ But what about your two sons?” asked Sir 
James. ‘Oh! replied the old man, “one of them died last year or the 
plague, and the other has passed the middle-school examination.” That was 
the attitude of the average Punjabi a generation back. If Sir James could 
come amongst them now he would be astonished, as those of the present 
generation were astonished, at the change that had come in the attitude of 
the Punjab masses towards the education of boys. Many causes had con- 
tributed to this result, and perhaps the most important and the most com- 
prehensive was the time-spirit working through the medium of the tens of 
thousands of Punjabis who during the war came into contact with the 
greater world beyond the seas. Another important cause was the effort 
made in the Punjab to enable the various communities, especially of the 
rural area, to take their share in the administration of the educational 
department, and thus serve as centres of encouragement and uplift to their 
clansmen. He desired to express his entire agreement with Mr. Richey 
with what he said with regard to compulsory education. No system of 
mass education could succeed unless it was atcompanied by the adoption 
of the principle of progressive compulsion. He also agreed with Mr. 
Richey that the acministrative unit for compulsion should be the village 
and not any larger area. 

Another matter on which he agreed with Mr. Richey was the apathy 
which was encoun-ered in India generally in the matter of female educa- 
tion. He would like to make a suggestion: one way of popularizing 
female education.among the masses was to encourage religious education. 
That proposal, no doubt, would be met immediately by an array of diffi- 
culties ; but he was convinced that these difficulties were not insoluble. 
The introduction of religious education would do more to reconcile the 
village mother and, what was more important, the village grandmother to 
the schooling of the girls. ` 
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In saclaaion: he desired to join cordially in what had fallen from the 
various speakers, including their Chairman, with regard to the work which 
Mr. Richey and Mrs. Richey had done for the uplif: of the people in the 
Punjab and elsewhere. (Hear, hear, and applause.) ‘ 

Mr. E. TYDEMAN said he would like to hearten Lady Chatterjee with ° 
regard to adult education by a brief reference to what had been 
achieved in the Punjab. The two pioneers of the Funjab Primary Educa- 
tion Ac& were with them—-Sir Michael O’Dwyer and Mr. Richey. That 
Act was responsible for a vast movement with regard to rural education. 
They had in every district what was known as a Rural Community Board, 
a purely unofficial body of those interested in the sducation and uplift of 
the people in the district, and these local Boards were affiliated with a body 
at headquarters at Lahore, known as the Rural Comraunity Council. This 
organization arranged to bring light to the people in the villages in many 
ways, such as lectures, cinema entertainments, magic-lanterns, and discus- 
sions on the village green. By these means the people in the province had 
been largely encouraged to take to take advantage of the Primary Educa- 
tion Act, which had had such striking results. But the activities on behalf 
of adult education had not ceased at that point. In the year 1922 the 
Provincial Report on Education stated with some pride that there were over 
a hundred adult schools ig the province. Last year Sir George Anderson 
informed a conference of Directors in Delhi that there were then in the 
Punjab 3,208 adult schools, with 85,000 pupils. (Applause.) The effect 
that those institutions had on the people in supporting and helping officials 
and non-officials in making a success of the Primary Education Act was 
incalculable. (Applause.) 

Mr. J. H. Linpsay said he was afraid he came from a distressful province 
with regard to education, where there were over a thousand secondary 
schools, and where much more was spent on university than on primary 
education, He wished toemphasize the importance of facing the question 
of taxation with regard to education. Although everybody was frightened 
at thel idea of putting on taxation, there was no need for fear so long as 
the money was earmarked for primary education. When he was going 
amongst the Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal they said to him again and 
again, “Put on a cess, but give us real primary education among the 
villages.” That being so, ther@ was every hope of success in going forward 
on a recognized system of taxation, earmarking the money for primary 
education. In Bengal they had put this idea into a Bill, and proposed to 
raise a crore a year by taxation, mainly on cultivators. That Bill was now 
before the Bengal Legislative Council. 

The importance of primary education could not be ovér-emphasized, 
especially in the present political®condition of the country. In Bengal 
today it was indeed in a parlous state. Out of about two million in primary 
classes only about 5 per cent. got to class four, which was the first stage at _ 
which literacy could be reached. That was a terrible figure. It meant 
that almost all the money spent was thrown away. | 

In this connection the speaker referred to the necessity of re-organiza~ : 
ing the inspectorate. Education officials above the rank of a sub-inspector 
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thought it beneath their dignity to enter a primary sical: The 
inspectorate should be split from the bottom to the top, so that some of 
the better brairs would be available for primary schools. 

With regard to girls’ education he mentioned one hopeful sign, that 
educated young men now wanted educated brides. 

The CHAIRMAN: Ladies and Gentlemen,—We have had some very 
valuable points put by those who have spoken, and I propose to makg only 
one observation, in making which I shall coniine myself to the limigof time 
I have laid down for those who have taken part in the discussion. I 
would introduce the subject by an apparently irrelevant reference to 
something of which it really forms a part. There has been going on in 
the world for many years past, and especially since the War, in all countries 
where agriculture forms an important part of that country’s work, a great 
struggle between the country and the town. We have here today a number of 
educational exp=rts and others like myself who sit at the feet of those educa- 
tion Gamaliels, but if this was a gathering of economists I should, I think, get 
everyone of then to agree with me that it is one of the most interesting 
struggles of the present time. The complaint of the agriculturalist is that he 
is not getting a fair deal from the towns; that hs is being paid for his produce 
an amount very little larger than he received before the War, and the 
manufacturer in the towns is demanding a much» larger price for his goods. 
The struggle on the part of the educationalist is part of that bigger 
struggle. In al agricultural countries there is a certain amount of suspicion 
still existing—though I am happy to hear that in the Punjab, at any rate, it 
is less extensive than it was—-on the part of the cultivator towards the 
educator. Tha: attitude is largely based in all countries on this point of 
view. Theagriculturalist says: ‘It is very hard to keep the younger man 
upon the land. In every country there is a pull from the country to the 
towns. You people who wish to educate our sons make it harder, and 
you deprive us of their services at home when they are exceedingly valuable 
to us.” In Ejarope, where this struggle is going on, the education 
departments suter quite as much as they do in India. That should be 
encouragement :o India. There are countries where compulsory education 
is honoured much more in the breach than in the observance. It is 
exceedingly hard to explain to people in this country, where the vast 
majority of the population have for mor@ than three generations lived 
in the towns, and know of nothing except the town, and only look upon the 
country as a place in which to play football or tennis or to shoot, how 
acute this struggle is in predominantly agricultural lands. One of the 
problems in Incia is to persuade the cultivator of the value of education. 
(Appiause.) 

Sir M. M. BEownaccreEz, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Lecturer 
and to the Chaizman, spoke of his friendship with the Lecturer’s father, 
the late Sir James Richey, of the Indian Civil Service, Bombay, and some- 
time member of zhe Bombay Government. He said that he had followed with 
great interest not only the Lecturer’s address, but what had been of equal 
value—namely, the discussion from so many experts. It was a very large 
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subject, ome he knew could not be dealt with fully in the limited time at 
the Lecturer’s disposal. The Lecturer had dealt with primary education, 
secondary education, and <~-iversity education; but where was the question 
of industrial education? Education in itself was not sufficient; it was 
the use and applicability of the education of a nation which really mattered. 
He therefore would have liked to hear some indication of the stage at 
which gndustrial education could find its place in the system of public 
instructign in India; because the development of industries was 
the crying need of the country, and had been too long neglected. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Lord Winterton had not only by his presence but by the instructive 
comments he had made on many of the topics dealt with in the paper 
proved to them the deep interest he took in this all-important subject, 
while others of seemingly greater consequence must be engaging his atten- 
tion. He had much pleasure in asking the Meetirg to tender to the noble 
Chairman and Lecturer a hearty vote of thanks. ‘Cheers.) 

Mr. Ricury: Ladies and Gentlemen,—I thank those who have made 
some very kind references to myself this afternoon, and more particularly 
for the extremely generous way you have spoken of my work. May I 
thank you for mentioning my wife’s rame as well. I will not detain you 
any longer at this late houg. 


Mr. R. K. Sorapyi writes : 

I would like to reverse the plan of those who spoke in the discussion— 
I shall first criticize, and then praise the very able paper. I feel that Mr. 
Richey did not deal with three important M’s—money, morals, muscle. 
The chief difficulty with regarc. to education in India is money. Where is 
it to come from? Increased taxation would be vigorously opposed, and 
parents will not pay for education on anything like a reasonable scale. 
The spirit of educational benefactors which has so blessed the schools and 
universities in the West is greatly lacking. I wish the paper had indicated 
means. 

And next, and no less important, morals. The paper told us of school 
mottoes delightful in unmeant humour, but of no use in character-building. 
It is the school chapels and the tone and the principles of Western insti- 
tutions which make character—,which teach boys and girls, young men and 
women, how to play the game s?raigh/, to say nothing if they lose, and less 
if they win. The paper was silent as to how we can introduce a system of 
character-building into the education of India. Without that, education 
is vain. 

And lastly, muscle. The sound body is needed to held the sound 
mind. The paper hardly touchedor this. 

But now for the praise. I would give my greatest praise to the sugges- 
tion that education should be a reserved subject. If Jaw and order be 
reserved, that a man or woman should keep himself or herself by law in 
order, is part of the subject. Unless the individual can control himself, 
the control of the community is hopeless. Education is at the base of 
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VILLAGE UPLIFT IN THE PUNJAB 
A By Mr. F. L. BRAYŃE, M.C., I.c.s. 


THE Gurgaon district, which was the scene of the work I 
wish to describe, adjoins the Delhi Province on the south 
and south-west, but belongs to the Punjab. It has a 
population of nearly 70c,000 people living in 1,400 villages, 
which vary in size from half a dozen huts to a thousand 
houses or more, and: are composed of all the usual Hin- 
dustan tribes of Meos, Ahirs, Jats, Gujars, Rajputs, 
Brahmans, etc. 

Mrs. Brayne and I went to Gurgaon. at the end of 1920. 
She was new to India and I had been away for six years. 
We arrived, after a failed monsoon, in a district labelled, 
ever since the British first took it over, as ** very insecure.”’ 
Influenza had recently got a record bag in the district; the 
Indian Army was being demobilized as fast as the soldiers’ 
papers could be signed, and the winter rains then failed 
altogether. Every village we visited presented a more 
gloomy picture than the last. There were thousands of 
ex-soldiers with noth:ng to do and not a great deal to eat. 
Many people were undoubtedly on, short commons. The 
canal only gave about 40,000 acres of crops; and the only 
other green fields in sight were on the wells. There was 
a little political non-co-gperation in the towns, but it soon 
yielded to treatment, and we were able to devote the rest of 
our spare time to the study of the problems of village life. 

The people were poor, desperately poor, desperately 
dirty and unhealthy, with no conscious desire for anything 
better because they had nd idea that enything better was 
possible. The problem was not only to find remedies for 
the evils we saw around us, put them into practice, test | 
them and prove their value, but to win the confidence of . 
the villagers convince them that we were both out to help, 
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and could really help them, and finally make them want 
to help themselves. 


STUDY AND EXPERIMENT 


The whole problem did not present itself to us in a day, 
and the cure did not come to us in a year or in several 
years. It took seven years of study and experiment on the 
part of ourselves and all our fellow-workers, official and 
non-official, to work out what is called “‘the Gurgaon 
Scheme.” It is briefly sketched in the report of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture, and is fully described in my 
book, “Village Uplift in India,” particularly the second 
edition just published by the Oxford University Press, 
Our method of dealing with the villager is dealt with in a 
book called ‘‘Sacrates in an Indian Village,” also just 
published by the Oxford University Press. Early in 
October last the Punjab Government published a pamphlet 
called “‘ Rural Upl:ft in Gurgaon,” press reviews of which 
Í have seen. The Gurgaon Scheme claims to deal with the 
whole life and activity of the peasant and his family and 
to present a complete remedy for the present terrible 
condition in whica he lives. At the same time, the remedy 
is simple and cheap and can be easily applied by the 
peasant himself if he can be persuaded to do so, and the 
methods of persuasion have been worked out in the fullest 
detail. 

That we have “‘ delivered the goods” in Gurgaon dis- 
trict has been admitted by the many hundreds of visitors 
from all parts of India—officials, missionaries and non- 
officials, ladies as well as gentlemen, Indians and.Europeans 
—-who came to see the work. Perusal of the newspaper 
notices of tHe first edition of “‘ Village Uplift” and of the 
work itself will show that thé Press is enthusiastically 
unanimous in acclaiming that the foundations of a new 
India have been laid in Gurgaon. 

„Briefly stated, our object in Gurgaon has been to jerk 
the villager out of his old groove, convince him that 
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improvement is possible, ard kill his fatalism by demon- 
strating that both climate, disease and pests can be success- 
fully fought. He must be laughed out of his uneconomic 
and unhealthy customs, and taught better ways of living 
and of farming. . 
* 
PROPAGANDA 

Our method is intensive propaganda, aided by laughter 
and often by song. Once you have gained the confidence 
of the villager, you ean poke fun at him; and once you can 
use the great weapon of ridicule, the battle is won. If 
you will take a glance at “‘ Socrates,’’ you will see that 
the most successful form of lecture is a stream of good- 
humoured chaff and banter. As a friend among friends, 
once you are admitted to friendship, you can go anywhere 
and say anything, fo offence is meant or looked for, and 
you can achieve your great object of making the villager 
think and argue. Once he does that, he is lost—rather 
saved, as very few of the old customs that impede his 
progress will stand the light of reason. 

The secrets of our success were to deal with the whole 
of village life, to take the whole district as the field of 
operations, and to deluge the area with every form of 
propaganda and publicity that we could devise or adopt 
or afford. Uplift is amass movement, a combined assault, 
and no area, no part of life, and no method of attack can 
be neglected. : 

There are several essentials in the campaign. No 
custom must be attacked until we have found a satisfactory 
substitute, or we shall merely replace ore devil with seven. 
Every position must be assaulted from as many directions 
as possible—for instance, ethe filth of the village can be 
dealt with both from an agricultural and a health point of 
view—but religion must be left severely alone. Barring 
religion, however, everything in village life is fair game. 

As everyone knows, propaganda wil. move mountains; 
there is no habit or custem that cannot ke undermined with 
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propaganda, and no new method that cannot be popularized 
with propaganda, as long as the campaign is sufficiently 
intensive and continuous and sufficiently lively. 

Wireless broadcasting we never had, and loud-speakers 
only once, but once we can have this last discovegy of 
science, it will be worth all the rest put together. In fact, 
village uplift in India will only really begin when village 
broadcasting starts. Once or twice we had the cinema, 
but that was too expensive for us. In any case, our great 
ally, the magic lantern, is really a far better weapon for 
village-to-village lecturing, and infinitely cheaper and 
easier to work; and the cinema might easily kill it if it 
became too common. 


“A Live Issue” 


Next to the lantern come the strelling minstrels and 
glee singers, an indigenous institution roped in and bribed 
to sing our “dope.” ‘They cost very little, and hundreds 
of villagers will sit enthralled for hours while they tell 
them in song how to wash the baby, or what sort of wheat 
to sow! We plaster the walls with cartoons and posters, 
distribute leaflets, handbills and poems, organize shows 
and demonstraticns and competitions—the Palwal plough- 
ing championships are the best thing of their kind in India 
—and prizes are even given for poems and essays. 

Uplift is a live issue and no one is allowed to forget it. 
We preach in season and out of season. Not a village or 
villager but knows all about our cafpaign and is compelled | 
to have an opinion about it, to take sides and argue one 
way or the other. We got the district talking and thinking, 
and that was all we wanted, as the evils we fought were so 
obvious and the remedies so simple that they were bound 
to be accepted on their merits before long, if only we could 
get the people to discuss them. No detail of village life 
was omitted, no form of publicity neglected, and no village 
spared. 

We make a great bid for the help of Youth, and the 
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Boy Scout, when well trained and well led, is our greatest 
ally. He delights to shock his parents by driving a coach 
and four through their pet prejudices, and his elders can 
do nothing but look on and smile with approval. 
« 
èe OFFICIAL AND Non-OrriciaL AGENCY 

Toavoid misunderstanding I must here make a confession. 
Į was the head of the district. I always worked hand in glove 
with the rural leaders, but once I had them with me in any 
new departure, I did rot hesitate to use the whole of my 
official influence to obtain acceptance for it and to get it 
carried out in the villages. I expected my subordinates 
to help me loyally and they did so. No one knew better 
than they did that our cnly object was to uplift rural India, 
and no one knew better than the Indian officials and the 
rural leaders that w€ weze on the right path. Had they not 
threshed out with me every detail of the programme and 
discussed a thousand times every possible objection and 
every possible alternative? It was their hearty approval 
and their close co-operation and staunch loyalty that enabled 
us to put our programme into such complete operation all 
over the district. Without the help of my official position, 
what we did in seven years might well have taken twenty- 
seven. 

The advantages of being able to work out and put into 
practice and test, and finally confirm a complete regenera- 
tion of Indian village life in the period of one official head- 
ship of the district, are so obvious that I need} hardly 
defend myself here. We-forced the. pace deliberately. 
We were told inside and outside the district that the squalor 
of the village was incurable, and, even if there were a 
remedy, its application was impossible. In the short time 
at our disposal—and we never knew how short or how long 
it would be—we had to disprove both statements and 
establish a fait accompli to the satisfaction both of the. 
district and of the worlc at large. 
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SIMPLE REMEDIES 


The programme itself is simple. The village must be 
cleaned by the villagers, not by the menial castes, and the 
pit is the solution of the problem. Pits six foot deep are 
dug by every cultivator, and there is collected—for, future 
use in the fields—everything that now poisons the village, 
and one end is Atted up as a rustic latrine. The dung- 
cakes, so commonly used for fuel, must be abolished. 
Substitutes can be and are being found, and all cow-dung 
must go back to the fields. The houses must have windows, 
and so on; simple remedies for simple ailments. 

The centre of the problem, however, is the uplift of the 
‘ women. Withott properly trained and properly respected 
mothers, you cannot have properly brought-up children, 
The women must be taught to make thear homes comfortable 
and bring up their children properly. They must be made 
worthy of respect, and the people must be taught to give them 
the honour they are due. Unnecessary drudgery, such as 
the flour-mill and the dung-cake, must be eliminated to give 
them time to look after the children, to make and mend their 
Clothes, and to tidy and brighten the home. Thus and thus 
only shall we have the children brought up as good citizens 
and worthy of the future we hope to give to India. Train 
the woman, and the village will uplift itself. Neglect her, 
and we are ploughing the sands. The best teacher of the 
child is its mother. Let it learn uplift at its mother’s knee. 


THe Domestic SCHOOL 


The training of the girls presented difficulties, until the 
villagers recognized that the village school was just as 
much open to the girls as to the boys. With the well-known 
high standards of the Indian village, the girls could safely 
be sent with their brothers; and the next problem speedily 
arose, how to teach them the domestic sciences. For that 
we had to found a special School of Domestic Economy, 
where village women, teachers’ wives and other relations 
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were taught the rudiments cf hygiene and sanitation as well 
as sewing, knitting, cooking, and bringing up of children, 
and then sent back to teach in their village schools. At 
present they teach the little girls only, but it will not be 
long before they are in charge of the infants class as well. 

The Domestic School aims at teaching all that a village 
mother should know, and so popular has it become that 
the wives of the rural zentzy now insist on being admitted 
for a short course, not to enable them to earn a living as 
teachers, but to enable them to run their homes better and 
help a bit in the village. Could we have a more promising 
sign of the times? 

The other special school, known as the School of Rural 
Economy, trains the male teachers and also the Village“ 
Guides, an institution of which you have read in the report 
of the Royal Commiiss:on. Our hope is that every official 
who comes in contact with village life will, before long, 
be compelled to go through a course at this school, and for 
future recruitment of rural officials none will be taken who 
have not graduated in this most necessary training. When 
everyone who visits the village is inspired with the same 
ideals and preaches the same gospel, our attack on the 
villager will be irresistible. 


THe LADY SUPERINTENDENT 


So important is the uplift of the women, and such 
progress was made in Gurgaon, that it became necessary 
to employ a special Lady Superintendent to co-ordinate. 
organize, and develop this side of the movement. Miss 
E. M. Wilson, an English ‘ady of high courage and ample 
qualifications, was engaged, and she is in sole charge of 
everything connected with women and infants’ welfare 
work, including the health visitors and health centres, 
the training of midwives, ihe Domestic School, and the 
co-educational work gcing on in the village schools. 

This appointment has been a. rare success; it has caught 
the imagination both oz the women and of the men. The 
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women have complete confidence in Miss Wilson, and are 
as keen as she and all of us are on their own betterment. 
The lady superintendent, however, is not a cheap institu- 
tion. There aze five essential qualifications: maternity, 
midwifery, nursing, education, and physical training, and 
the incumbent must be qualified in as many as possible. 
‘Miss Wilson holds diplomas in four of them. The 
women’s work, generally regarded as so difficult, has been 
perhaps our greatest success, possibly because the women 
are so keenly alive to the interests of their children that, 
once they trust us, they are ready to grasp at anything 
which may relieve their present condition of suffering and 
ignorance. The foundations were laid by the devoted work 
of Mrs. Brayne, and the way in which she stood for hours 
in village after village inspecting the babies and advising 
their mothers soon won the confidesce of the village 
women. 


AN INTENSIVE CAMPAIGN NEEDED 


People say the East is changeless. It may look so from 
the outside and plus ça change, plus c'est la même chose, 
but since the war opened up the world to the peasant 
soldier and modern science annihilated time and space, 
the Indian villager is changing very rapidly indeed. 
India—at any rate. Northern India—is ready for a general 
assault upon all its bad old ways. A five years’ intensive 
campaign would see the beginning of the end of child 
marriage, the open well, the filthy Village, the dung-cake, 
the wearing of jewellery by children and men, the 
excessive use of it by women, of wasteful agricultural 
finance, and of all the uneconomic and unhealthy customs 
we were brought up to speak of with bated breath. I say this 
deliberately and after years of discussion and experience. 
I have raised just as hearty a laugh against all these 
customs from crowded audiences in colleges and large 
cities of the Punjab and United Provinces as I have in half 
the villages of my own district. 
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The slogan has hitherto been “‘ hands off Oriental cus- 
toms,” but when our whole system of education and of 
administration, and our whole life in India is one big attack 
on Oriental habits of thought and action, surely it is better 
for us to form definite objectives and try and mould the 
changes into profitable directions, instead of trying to 
ignore the fact that the whole fabric of Eastern life has 
been undermined and is crumbling before our eyes. Much 
of the change is for the better, but some is for the worse. 
Dare we shut our eyes to it, instead of trying to use our 
influence to assist in directing it? 

Such are the very briefest outlines of the objects and 
methods of the Gurgaon Scheme. It is a mass move- 
ment, and loses much of its force if applied on a small 
experimental scale or to only a part of village life. It is 
a general attack, a large-scale offensive, and not a series 
of trench raids, that is going to roll back the forces‘of dirt, 
squalor, and ignorance in village India. The details will 
vary from district to district, but the main lines are, I think, 
what have been laid dewn at Gurgaon during the last seven 
years. 


AN Att-Inpia TASK 


Should this work be extended over the whole of India? 
I am certain of it. We are pledged to democratic institu- 
tions. [ndia is a land of villages, and our voters must 
always be predominantly peasants. At present the peasant’s 
horizon is bounded by the next meal or the next harvest. 
He is sunken in debt and the slave of dirt and disease. 
He is obsessed with the struggle for existence, while that 
existence is made infinitely difficult and complicated by a 
mass of unhealthy and pneconomic customs in which he 
can conceive no possibility of change or improvement. 
How can he exercise his vote with intelligence and dis- 
crimination, until he has been lifted out of the slough in 
which he is at present sunken? Village uplift will not . 
only teach the peasant to understand his own interests, but 
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will also make him ready to vote for, work for, and way 
for his own betterment. 


ANSWER TO CRITICISMS 


There are three main lines of criticism of the Gurgaon 
Scheme. First tke personal equation, and the difficulty 
of securing continuity, secondly finance, and thirdly the 
population problem. 

The third is easily settled. The main end of the Gurgaon 
Scheme is not to increase produce—that is only an incident 
of the campaigr in a poor district—but to raise the standard 
of living, and no rise in the standard of living has ever 
yet been accompanied by an abnormal rise in the birth-rate. 


The “uplifted ” villager will never be submerged by an 


increase of population. We do increase produce and we 
stop waste, but we teach how to spend as well. We do not 
replace silver ornaments with gold, but with mosquito-nets 
and warm clothes. The mere increase of wealth is no goal 
of village uplift; the villager’s whole outlook and manner 
of living is changed. We relieve the mother of the 
drudgery of grinding the corn, not that she may loaf about 
the village in idleness, but because we have already taught 
her to devote more time to looking after her children. 

The other two problems go together, and depend upon 
the agency to which we entrust this vast work. Are we 
going to regard uplift as a hobby for enthusiastic officials 
and their wives to dabble with in their spare time, or do 
we conceive it as the most important duty—after the main- 
tenance of law and order—of the Government of a village- 
dwelling country? Do we regard village uplift as a stunt, 
or do we recognize it as the essential forerunner and 
accompaniment of a Government based on peasant 
suffrage? 


DEFARTMENTALISM INAPPROPRIATE 


For myself I have worked long enough at this vast 
business to be quite convinced that it cannot just be tacked 
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on to the duties of the district officer. He already has more 
work than he can do, and is already slipping out of touch 
with the villager owing to tne multitudinous calls upon his 
time at headquarters. Moreover, the work, besides being 
of unlimited extent, requires special qualifications and 
special training. | 

Not do Į think that it is possible so perfectly to co- 
ordinate all the present departments of Government that 
this work can be left to them alone. Had this been possible it 
would have already been done, as there is nothing new in the 
details of the Gurgaon programme. The only new thing is 
the co-ordination of effort, or rather the popularization and 
application, by a specially trained staff of propagandists, 
of the many benefits which the various departments of 
Government have in store for the villager. The uplift 
worker is, in fact, the village publicity agent of all the 
departments of Government. He tells the villager in his own 
language of the good things Government has discovered 
for his benefit, and shows him how to avail himself of them. 
He finds out what the villager’s trouble is, and suggests a 
remedy. He’is not a specialist, but has a general working 
knowledge of the results oZ the work of all the specialist 
departments, and this he passes on to the villager as 
required by the particular problem he is trying to solve for 
him. The uplift worker is the interpreter of the good 
intentions of Government for the betterment of the villager. 

The villager has little use for specialists. Just as all 
the threads’ of Govetament activity emanate from one 
source at the fountain head, so when they reach the village 
must they be all collected together again and presented to 
the villager asa connected whole. The villager will never 
appreciate the details and ramifications of departmentalism ; 
the only way of helping”*him is to send him people like 
himself, who look at village life as one big whole and can 
advise him generally aktout the many problems of his life. 

Besides, the work is too vast to be anything but a ‘‘ whole- 
time ’’ job. There is an immense amount to be done besides 
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preaching and demonstrating from village to village. 
Work has to be inspired-and co-ordinated from district to 
district; district workers must be trained, and there must 
be training establishments within the district for the village 
workers ana the schoolmasters and the schoolmistresses. 
There 1s research to be done, cinema films have to be made, 
and village newspapers organized not only for men, but 
for women and even for children. Every fair must be 
flooded with every kind of propaganda. Districts will 
require help in designing and printing cartoons and posters 
and in making lantern-slides. Above all, village broad- 
casting must be organized. 


PEOPOSED SPECIAL AGENCY 


There is no doubt whatever in my own mind that if 
village uplift is going to be carried out on the universal scale 
that is necessary to prepare India for self-government, it 
will have to be entrusted to a special agency, with its own 
staff, its own trairing institutions, and its own money. It 
is a special kind of work demanding special training and 
special qualificaticns, and it dovetails into the work of every 
department of Government, just as the existing departments 
already dovetail into each other. 

In the Punjab the nucleus cf this new agency already 
exists in the provincial Rural Community Board and the 
district Rural Community Councils. The various officials 
of Government already have their hands full. The district 
boards have their statutory duties and their statutory 
limitations. These new rural councils have filled a gap 
and are making good, and, inspired and directed by the 
special uplift staf, will easily and naturally develop into 
the village Uplift agency. 

Not that the establishment ‘of such an agency will 
absolve the district officer or any other official from his 
primary duty of doing all in his power to uplift his fellow- 
men. Just as the Royal Commission on Agriculture laid it 
on every official to help the co-operative movement, so it is 
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and ever will be the bounden duty of everyone, official or 
non-official, to help forward the great movement of village 
upl:ft. 


FINANCE 


The financial problem will solve itself, if we create a 
special uplift agency. The villager is an excellent tax- 
payer, but nowadays he is getting critical, and when he 
sees his village as dirty, his crops as poor, and his family 
as unhealthy as ever they were, he is beginning to wonder 
where his taxes go, and so far from suggesting that he 
should pay more, he and his elected representatives are 
sometimes inclined to suggest that he should pay less. 
Give the villager his own special helper, living and working 
in the closest touch with him, tackling h:s everyday difficul- 
ties and problems, and not only tackling but succeeding in 
solving them—and Gurgaon has proved that success is 
certain—and he will gladly pay whatever is needed to 
finance the uplift campaign. Gurgaon is poor enough, but 
it demonstrated the truth of this again and again. The 
villager does not lack intelligence; convince him that you 
are out for his betterment, and that you can deliver the 
goods, and you will never lack for funds. 


ORGANIZED SUPPORT 


The question next arises whether, if Government has 
established a special agency to co-ordinate, organize, and 
inspire this great work,of rural uplift, our duty has been 
done. I think not. There is room for private effort and 
very ample room. ‘There is much interest being displayed 
botk in India and in England at the moment, in the welfare 
of rural India, and there is a very widespread désire to help, 
but no one knows quite hdw to set about it. If we could 
orgenize some sort of association that could-head up all 
this philanthropic enthusiasm and turn it to proper account, 
invaluable assistance could be rendered to India. 

Apart from arousing interest and disseminating informa- 
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tion, the collection of money is extremely important. 
Pioneer work is always difficult to finance. Governments 
and local bodies work by budgets carefully calculated long 
in advance, and new and experimental work can rarely claim 
a place in the estimates of future expenditure. There 
is a very real need for an orgarization which could’%help 
experimental work till it has suficiently justified itself to 
be included in official budgets. The Carnegie Trust in 
England has recognized this need, and makes special 
. provision for the assisting of pioneer work. Two of the 
principles governing its policy are: (1) “The Trustees’ 
purpose rather is to provide the initial expenditure for the 
efficient inauguration of projects which are likely to have 
a permanent material value’’; and (2) “ new projects of a 
pioneer order take precedence of old-established schemes, 
the value of which is generally recognized, and which, 
therefore, can legitimately look for support from the general 
public or are tke objects of statutory provision.’’ 

= This is my idea of the function of an Indian Village 
Welfare Association. It would not relieve Government or 
any local body of a penny of their proper expenditure. 
It would finance promising experiments and give a start to 
work which otherwise might never have a chance. As soon 
as the work had made good and proved its value, the 
Association would drop out and leave Government or local 
bodies to finance it. A typical instance of the manner in 
which the Association would work can be seen in the way 
the Carnegie Trust has helped rueal community councils 
in England with initial grants for a term of years. 

The encouragement that such an Association would give 
to the workers in India would be beyond all calculation, 
and out of all proportion to any financial assistance it could 
render to the actual work. To réalize that they had at their 
back an organized body of friends and supporters both in 
India and England would be an immense stimulus both to 
officials and non-officials working in this great field. 

There is already work of the kind I have described waiting 


to be helped. There is Gurgzon with its many institutions 
and its many experiments, and there are the rural community 
councils in the Punjab, which, as I have said, might easily 
be expanded’ into a great rural uplift agency. In fact, 
there is ample ground for the Association to start on in the 


Punjab, and it would probably be advisable for it to confine 


its labours at the outset to establishing the work in Gurgaon 
and the Punjab and Delhi Province. One well-cultivated 
crop is worth many scatterings of seed, and before spread- 
ing to other parts of India it would be well to make a 
success of one place first, and that a place that we know is 
thirsting for our help. Once “uplift ” kas taken firm root 
in the North it will soon spread over the rest of the country. 

There are branches of the work where the Association 
can provide immediate help. Village broadcasting must 
be established, and there is a big field for travelling cinema 
shows. If they make good as means of uplift—as un- 
doubtedly they will—the Association will soon be relieved 
of them, and its funds released for further pioneering. 
An even greater opening for the immediate attention of our 
Indian Village Welfare Association is the women’s welfare 
work. This sort of work is and always will be hard to 
officialize, and offers a perfect field for unofficial enterprise. 
The Lady Superintendent at Gurgaon is even now being 
financed from public subscriptions raised spontaneously by 


the people of Gurgaon on the eve of my departure from . 


the district as a proof that they were determined to carry 
on the uplift work. But this fund will not last for ever, 
and it would be a great thing if the women’s welfare work 
could be made the special object of such an Association as 
I have outlined. I am far from suggesting the pauperiza- 
tion of the Indian villager, and those who know him will 
agree with me that he does not want it either. The villager 
will pay all right, but he must first be convinced that he is 
being asked to pay for something worth having, and he 
must be given a lead and he must be organized. 
VOL. XXV. I 
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I have pomted out the immediate need for such an Asso- 
ciation and suggested:some of the splendid opportunities 
for service taat await it. There is no doubt that we could 
do an immense amount of good by organizing ourselves to 
give a lead in this vast work of rural uplift, and to demon- 
* strate in a practical shape cur goodwill towards India. 
There is a very general desire for rural uplift work in 
Northern India, and the presence of an Association strongly 
supported in India and England would put heart into all 
_ those who wanted to get on with the work, while the fact 
that money was available, in however small quantities, 
for approved enterprises, would often bring about the 
starting of these very enterprises. 

I do rot wish to claim that Gurgaon uplift is the only 

possible scheme for the regeneration of rural India. I do 
claim—and in this I am supported by the many visitors to 
Gurgaon, the Press, and the very considerable correspond- 
ence which the writing of a book about it has produced— 
that the Gurgaon Scheme is a complete and logical whole, 
and does provide a satisfactory and practical remedy foz the 
existing state of affairs. In this paper I have endeavoured 
to explain its principles and practice, and to point out how 
I believe it can be extended to a far larger area than the 
Gurgaon district, and how the difficulties which have been 
suggested from time to time can be overcome. - 
_ Gurgaon is only a demonstration. If the work has any 
= value at all, it is as an indication of what it is our duty to 
do for the whole of India. One thing is certain. We hold 
India in saczec trust, and whether as officials or as members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations, it-is our solemn 
duty to leave no’ stone unturned to secure the uplift and 
betterment of her village population. If, as I have dared 
to hint, and as has been directly suggested in the Govern- 
ment pamphlet on the subject, the new India has begun in 
Gurgaon, the task now before us is how best and quickest 
_ to establish it firmly there, and then to extend it throughout 
the length end breadth of that great country. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A MEETING was held on Monday, December 1c, 1928, at the Caxton 


Hall, Wéstminster, S.W., wher. a paper was read by Mr. F. L. Brayne,?* 


M.C., LC.S., on “ Village Uplift in India.” The Most Honourable the 
Marquis of Linlithgow, K.T., presided. 
The following ladies and gentlemen, among others, were present: 
The Right Hon. Lord Lamington, G.c.M.G., G.c.1.E., The Right Hon. 
Lord Winterton, M.P., The Right Hon. Lord ied, G.c.M.G., Lord 


Sinha, The Dowager Lady’ Minto, The Hon. Miss Gertrude Kinnaird, Sir í 


Michael O’Dwyer, G.C.1.E., K.c.S.1., Sir Reginald Craddock, G.c.LE., 

K.C.S.1., Sir Herbert Holnwood. Sir Taal Walker, K.C.LE., Sir Patrick 
J. Fagan, K.c.1.E., C.S., Sir Henry Lawrence, k.c.s.1., and Lady 
Lawrence, Lady Dane, Lady Hirtzel, Lady Lyttelton, Sir John G. 
Cumming, K.C.LE., C.S.1., Sir James MacKenna, Sir William Ovens 
Clark and Lady Clark, Sir F. Mitter, The Right Hon. Sir Horace 
Plunkett, K.c.v.o., Sir Edward Maclagan, K.C.S.L, K.C.LE., Sir Henry 
Wheeler, K.C.S.1., K.C.1.E., Sir Ganen Roy, Mr. Surendra Nath Mallik, 
C.LE., Mr. H. A. F. Lindsay, C.I.E., ¢.B.E., Mr. C. M. Baker, C.I.E., 


Mr. F. J. P. Richter, Mr. W. Rajwace, Mrs. F. L. Brayne, Mr. and Mrs. * 


C. F. Strickland, Mr. F. W. Brownrigg, Mr. M. A. Rahman, Mr. H. R. H. 
Wilkinson, Colonel and Mrs. A. S. Roberts, Mrs. Farquharson, Com- 
missioner and Mrs. F. Booth Tucker, Mr. Scott Bremner, Mr. George 
Pilcher, M.P., Miss Corfield, Kev. Dr. H. W. Stanton, Mrs. Martley, 
Rev. A. H. Brayne, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Lindsay, Mr. Lanka Sundaram, 
Mr. A. P. Das Gupta, Mr. R. K. Sorabji, Miss M. Sorabji, Miss L. 
Sorabji, Mr. Henry Howse, Mr. P. Henry, Dr. A. Shah, Mrs. W. G. 
Martley, Miss E. L. Curteis, Mr. F. J. Richards, Rev. H. Halliwell, 
Mrs. Herron, Mr. T. D. Kansara, Mr. H. O. Boger, Mrs. Collis, Mr. and 
Mrs. P. J. H. Stent, Mrs. J. A. Richey, Mr. T. V. Desai, Mr. W. L. Gray, 
Mr. W. T. Bechan, Mr. J. J. Nolar, Mr. M. L. Metcalfe, Mr. Arnold 
Lupton, Mr. A. Sabonadiére, Mr. F. Grubb, Mr. B. W. Perkins, Miss 
K. C. Barnard, Mr. G. T. Boag, and Mr. F. H. Brown, c.1.£., Hon. 
Secretary. 

The CHAIRMAN: Ladies and Gentlemen, before we proceed with the 
business of the afternoon I am quite certain that you would desire 
that I should express the anxiety that all of us feel on account of the 
health of His Majesty the King-F§mperor. In ne part of His Majesty’s 
dominions will that anxiety be more really or deeply felt than in India. 

I am very grateful to the East India Association for having given 
me the opportunity of taking the Chair this afternoon. Having seen 
something of the work of Mr. and Mrs. Brayne, I am persuaded that 
it is to the advantage of rural India that the methods devised by them 
in their efforts to promote the welfare of the villegers should be widely 
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known. ` That those methods are incapable of improvement Mr. Brayne 
- himself does not suggest, yet no one who has seen the results achieved 
can doubt that the scheme is full of promise. The progress recorded 
, in the paper has been attained within a period of eight years. If those 
- efforts that have brought about these beneficent changes be continued 
with vigour unabated and over an ever-widening area for the next 
_, twenty years, the beneficent results will, I believe, become permanent. 
_ If those efforts are discontinued tomorrow, in ten years’ time no trace 
of the work so far accomplished will remain. To make the future safe 
it will be necessary to persist until the leaders of the village, women as 
well as men, are those who from childhood have known the new and 
better ways. Continued effort over a prolonged period of time is, I 
sam convinced, essential. (Hear, hear.) Some people tell us that the 
villager is happy in his lot and that true kindness lies in leaving him 
alone. No doubt habit and ignorance of better things help him to 
face his life with all its difficulties in a spirit of greater resignation 
than might be possible in other circumstances, but that the peasant 
enjoys his difficulties I for one do not believe. Do devoted parents 
suffer no anguish when child after child is taken irom them by the 
cruel hand of a painful disease ? Does the young mother, in a home 
that is in some cases surrounded by conditions intensely unhealthy, 
endure no wretchedness or pain at the hands of an ignorant neighbour 
' who happens to style herself a midwife ? Does the devoted father of 
a family relish the spectacle of a home broken up by the loss of his 
working bullocks? Is it by choice that poor humanity leads a pre- 
carious existence in which the slightest buffet of fortune, failure of 
the rains or the vagaries of some moneylender, can shatter in a 
© moment and for ever the little cup of happiness? I do not believe 
that, and no one, I think, does. Give the Indian peasant the oppor- 
tunity of enjoying better things end better health and you will find 
him very ready to appreciate them. 
In the Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, 
over which I had the great honour to preside, we tried to make plain 
- our view that there is the closest relationship between a desire for 
better living in the villages and any substantiai improvement in 
agriculture. It is clear that the extra effort on the part of the indi- 
vidual cultivator required to enhence the outturn is not likely to be 
forthcoming unless the cultivator is urged forward by an intense 
desire for a higher standard of living. I believe that that conclusion 
is sound, aad it is immensely important. It means that village uplift 
as well as being good for the peasgnt is good business for India. I 
commend it to those who now or in the future may have responsibilities 
of government. It bears closely upon a problem which is certain, in 
my judgment, to present itself with growing insistence as the years 
pass, that of providing a sufficiency of food for the ever-increasing 
population of India. 
It is greatly to be hoped that the public in Great Britain may not 
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forget the, heavy responsibilities they bear towazds India. Let them . 
think of India and her future with hopefulness, and let them think and * 
speak well of their Indian fellow-citizens. For many years their 
interest will be vital for India’s good, nor is the time at hand when 
Indians will cease to put a high value upon the labours of those of our ° 
countrymen who can show qualities of kindness, of skill, of enthusiasm 
and of seif-sacrifice in the service of India and her peaple. (Applause.) | 
It is becatfse from personal observations I know that Mr. Brayne and 
his wife are among the number of those who are prepared to do service 
and make self-sacrifices that I introduce Mr. Brayne with confidence 
to this important audience. (Applause.) 

Mr. Brayne then read his paper. 

Sir MicHaEL O’Dwyer’said he was sure that all those who had+ 
served in the Punjab would have heard with great pleasure the lecture 
on the Gurgaon scheme by one who had made it such a success. From 
his knowledge of Gurgaon and its sturdy tribes, who had provided 
16,000 fighting men in the Great War, he was able to follow Mr. 
Brayne’s description of how he had accomplished this very wonderful 
work of village uplift. There was, however, one matter as to which 
he did not quite agree with the lecturer—namely, that the scheme was 
the first act in the drama of vilage uplift. From his forty-two years’ 
recollection of the Punjab he would prefer to say it was the fifth of 
a series of acts by which the British administration had gradually | 
effected the emancipation of the Punjab peasantry from a state of 
semi-servitude. The first stage was the Land Alienation Act of Igor, 
which secured the peasant ageinst expropriation by the moneylender. 
The second stage was the Co-operative Credit Act passed five years 
later; it was supplementary tc the Land Alienetion Act, and it had 
achieved a success in the Punjab which was simply marvellous. There 
were now some 18,000 credit societies in the Punjab nearly all rural, 
whereas eighteen years ago there were only 3,000. These societies 
provided loans to the peasant at reasonable rates and saved him from 
the clutches of the usurer. The third stage was the Act passed by the 
Government of the Punjab in rgrg to make primary education, in 
rural and other areas where the people desired it for boys, compulsory. 
That too had proved a wonderful success in the Punjab, and had been 
copied by other provinces in India, though so Zar with no very sub- 
stantial results.: The fourth stage was the report of the Royal Corm- 
mission on Agriculture, over which the Chairman had so ably presided, 
which he was convinced would be readily accepted in the Punjab, 
and would do much to promote gural prosperity. The fifth or final 
stage, which would crown all the others, was the scheme of village 
uplift which the lecturer had outlired. It had been said with some 
truth that, like all reforms, the scheme had beer. received with official 
apathy. That had been the case with most new schemes: for instance, 
the Land Alienation Act was opposed by the trading and capitalist 
class, and had but lukewarm support from the Punjab Government; 
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_ the co-operative credit movement had been opposed by the money- 
“lenders, and noz only did they put up a strong opposition to it, but they 
had for a time zhe support of the subordinate judiciary. The scheme 
-, for village uplict might have been criticized in certain quarters and 
* looked on with suspicion in others; but it stood a much greater chance 
of success than any of the other reforms referred to, because all classes 
of the commurity without distinction by caste or creed weré equally 
interested in the improvement of the villages. The schemé¢ therefore 
started with everything in its favour. From his experience of ad- 
ministration he thought that official support would be more readily 
forthcoming if -he scheme were presented not as a new departure, but 
as the logical and essential development of a consistent policy. He 
entirely agreed with the lecturer that if the Scheme was to be success- 
ful it should have a separate organization with a practical enthusiast 
like the lecturer at the head. If the co-operative trading mevement 
had been left to the Collectors or to the Revenue Department to 
develop, it would not have met with the marvellous success it had 
achieved. He therefore hoped they would all exercise such influence 
as was in their power in support of the lecturer’s contention that his 
scheme should receive the strong support, of the Government and 
should be start2d as a separate organization. (Applause.) 

Commissioner F. BootH Tucker, speaking from forty years’ ex- 
perience in India, said he was acquainted with the life of the villagers 
as probably few Europeans had been, and he could heartily endorse 
what the lecturer had said with regard to the matter. While the 
villager asked for explanations when a new scheme was introduced to 
him, he was not a difficult man to deal with. The Salvation Army were 
interested in the cc-operative credit village bank movement, and they 
had formed a central bank. In one case a village had come to them for 
a loan of 500 rupees for the purpose of buying a field, offering to repay 
it in two harvests, which they did. They then asked for another 
loan of 700 rupees to build houses, which was granted and which was 

“ repaid in the same way. The Salvation Army had established three 
villages, two of which at present had a population of over 2,000, and 
they were self-supporting concerns, , 

Mr. C. F. STRICKLAND said that he had perhaps had the opportunity 
of actually seeing Mr. Brayne’s work at Gurgaon more fully than any- 
one present. He remembered the district twenty ‘years ago, and 
again just befcre Lir. Brayne went to it, when a more spiritless, un- 
enterprising crowd of peasants could not be imagined. All that had 
been changed in eight years by Mr. Brayne. Similar efforts had 
been made elsewhere, especially by the Rural Community Councils, 
but in no district so effectively. Co-operators had done their best 
and had formed Better Living Co-operative Societies in Gurgaon and 
elsewhere, but it was really the function of a special organization to 
promote rural welfare. He wished to emphasize the agricultural 
aspect of Mr. Bravne’s work. Inspirited by him, the villagers had 
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undertaken the enclosure of.pastures, the afforestation of ‘bare hill, 
sides, the introduction of new <rops, the substitution of waterwheels,’ 
for the old uneconomic drag-rope well, and above all the use of good 
bulls. Mr. Brayne had brought in 7oo pedigree bulls which bhad 
altered the entire appearance of the cattle in the district. 

The full scheme of rural welfare could not successfully be carried 
through wy a district officer. Some men lacked the enthusiasm or the 
driving pewer; all lacked the tme. Moreover, uplift required a large 
amount of money, and some fcrms of it did not give a cash return. © 
The villager could not at present be expected to tax himself for objects 
of health or the welfare of women. . Government should provide some 
of the money, but not all, and he hoped that a man of great wealth - 
might come forward to endow z welfare associaticn on the lines of the 
Carnegie Trust. 

It must, however, be remembered that enthusiasm alone was not 
enough for welfare work; the people engaged in it must be fully trained. 
The untrained enthusiast was < danger. 

Lord WINTERTON said he hac seen something of the work which had 
been done at Gurgaon, and expressed his entire concurrence with the 
remarks of Mr. Strickland, whe, he thought, had crystallized the argu- 
ments which had been put forward with regard to Mr. Brayne’s scheme. 
He thought that some of the speakers had not quite realized the point 
at issue. Nobody denied that Acts had been passed in the Punjab, 
some of them in Sir Michael O‘Dwyer’s time, some before it and some 
subsequently, to improve the position of the people; nor did anybody 
deny that good work had been done by the Salvation Army. But the 
experiment at Gurgaon was unique, inasmuch as it was the first 
occasion upon which any officer of the Government had, by his personal 
efforts, associated himself to such an enormous degree with the welfare 
of the people and had achieved with the assistance of the people whom 
it was his duty to govern, such remarkable results. He agreed with 
Mr. Strickland that they must aot allow enthusiasm for the great work- 
and the chances of its being followed elsewhere to blind them to the, 
basis upon which alone success could rest. One was the personal 
equation of the man at the heed of the district. It would not be easy 
to find, either among Europ2ans or among Indians, persons with 
exactly the same qualities as those possessed by Mr. Brayne. The 
second basis was the question of finance, which was, in fact, the core 
of the whole matter, He supported Mr. Strickland’s suggestion that 
they should try to induce some wealthy man to come forward and find 
part of the money. He much, commended the work done by Mr. 
Brayne, and said that it would be an excellent thing if people inter- 
ested in India would go to Gurgaon and see what had taken place. As 
a farmer, he had been much impressed by the statement of Mr. Strick- + 
land with regard to the 700 pedigree bulls, which was a larger number 
than there were in the whole oF the Province of Madras. 

Sir PATRICK FAGAN: My Lord, I listened to the lecturer’s very sug- 
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géstive paper with seculiar interest beeayse it is just forty years ago 


` since I made my frst acquaintance, in the very early years of my 


service, with the Guzgaon district. I worked there for nearly two years, 
during part of my time as deputy commissioner. In the light of that 
‘experience, now of course somewhat out of date, I am disposed to think 
that the lecturer has given rather too dark a picture of the economic 
condition of the district. But however that may be, it is gertainly 
the fact that as regards the virility of its population, the secwrity of its 
agriculture, and the general standard of living, it is distinctly behind 
those other prosperous tracts in the Punjab. It is for that reason 
perhaps that it is an appropriate area for the inception of a great 
enterprise such as the lecturer has so eloquently described. 

Doubtless his description, his suggestions and his anticipations, 
as well as the contents of his remarkable book on uplift in India, will 
provide material for the exercise of that faculty of destructive criticism 
with which the pessimist, official and non-oificial, is generally amply 
endowed. But, after all, the world is moved by the live optimist; ` 
and Mr. Brayne, I take it, is a live optimist of the most vigorous and 
enthusiastic type, though in his paper he is fully alive to the great 
difficulties and limitations which at present and must for some time 
to come surround the immensely important work of the uplift of the 
rural masses of India. 

As we all know, projects and visions of rapid and early political and 
constitutional develspment at present occupy—some may be inclined 
to think obscure—the horizon of India, Whatever may be the right 
view, it is certainly true, and the lecturer has wisely emphasized the 
fact, that the indispsnsable accompaniment, if not indeed the essential 
preliminary, of any such process must be a widespread and far-reaching 
uplift, moral, social and economic, of the vast rural population which 
alone can form the foundation of any sound development of self- 
government in India. 

There are at the present time evident signs that in the Punjab, 
and I doubt not in other parts of India also, the rural masses are 
groping after a better and a fuller life; groping, it may be, blindly, 
vaguely, instinctively, but still groping. That attitude is, I think, 
largely due to the inspiration received b¥ the very numerous returned 
Indian soldiers who during the War and later have had enlightening 
experience of foreign countries and of foreign ways of thought and 
life. What is urgently needed is co-ordination and guidance by means 
of an agency Jmbued with an ideal of social service and a sense of social 
responsibility. Suck is, I understand, the fundamental principle of 
the scheme advocated by the lecturer. 

Time is not available for examining its details, though very numerous 
‘and important questions present themselves for consideration and 
_ discussion. As regards agency it is, I think, perfectly clear that it 
_will be quite impossible, as the lecturer himself has insisted, for the 
district officer to undertake personally the charge of rural uplift 
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operations in addition to. the already more than sufficiently ‘heavy 
burden of his ordinary official duties, of which by far the greater portion, 
if not all, is inevitable. But even so it is clear that though not in 
personal charge of, and not personally responsible for, uplift work, 
he must necessarily be in the closest possikle touch with it. To me, 
personally, it is a marvel that Mr. Brayne should have found time 
to do all he did while preoccupied, as he doubtless was, with the civil 
admigistration of a district such as Gurgaon. 

The provision of the liberal finance which will certainly be needed 
for rural uplift work on an extensive scale is another large question. 
Additional local taxation of a miscellaneous kind will not, I think, be 
found to be practicable. What appear to be needed are the means 
and munificence of an Indian Carnegie. 

But be the difficulties of the task what they may, the present junc- 
ture in India is one which calls, and calls loudly, for widespread, organ- 
ized and co-ordinated effort in the directions and on the lines which 
the lecturer has so persuasively and eloquently put before us. 

Sir JAMES MacKEnwna said he had derived great pleasure from 
listening to the lecture. The most valuable thing, from his point of 
view, was the constructive suggestion of the Indian village welfare 


associations. There Were numerous other societies already at work- ~ 


in India, so that the ground had been well prepared for an advance 
along the lines of the uplift scheme suggested by the lecturer, which 
had been so successfully carrie out by him and his accomplished wife 
in Gurgaon. 

Lord LaMINGTON, in thanking Mr. Brayne for his very live lecture 
on a very important subject, said they had certainly learned a great 
deal that afternoon, not only from the lecture, but also from the other 
speeches to which they had listened. He trusted that the meeting 
would be a stimulating agency for the adoption of some such scheme 
as had been indicated in the paper, which might well be the means of 
increasing the general interest in this country as well as in India, and 
also possibly might be the means of obtaining financial support, which 
was so very essential. The meeting was a noteworthy one and he 
trusted would redound to the benefit of the whole population of India. 

Mr. R. K. Sorapji said that he would not waste time praising 
the admirable paper, and the excellent work Mr. Brayne had done. 
Village uplift was a great need, but no voluntary agency could do it. 
In his opinion the District Officer, and he alone, could carry on work 
such as Mr. Brayne had described. He was the mangvhom everyone 
trusted and looked up to, and Ae alone covld give the lead which the 
villagers would follow. The District Officer should be set free from 
files in order to be able to spend more time in getting into touch with 
the people and urging them to improve the villages. He disagreed 
with Mr. Brayne as to the expense. The expense would be con- 
siderable. People in India, as a whole, had not yet learnt to be public 
benefactors for nothing. Here and there a man might bear the cost 
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if the'village were to be called after his “name. A possible way of 
raising money might be to have village schemes, on the lines of the 
garden cities in Englend, where people invested their money and 
received interest. Civilians would have to be trained in order to 
enable them to spur on the villagers in all the methods Mr. Brayne 
had described. 

Mr. ARNOLD Lupton said he had only been in India for four mogths, 
but he had heard a great many papers at meetings of the Association, 
by far the most valuable of which was the one to which they had 
listened that afternoon. He had also read a large number of statistics. 
Mr. Brayne had done a vast amount of good work in India, and if 
there were a thousand men like Mr. Brayne in India it would be an 
entirely new country in another twenty years. ° 

Mr. Brayne thanked the meeting for the kind remarks which had 
been made about his wife and himself, and for the very encouraging 
speeches which had been made with regard to his work and the possi- 
bility of its extension =hroughout the whole of India. It had been 
suggested that possibly the work in connection with village uplift 
might lead to neglect cf other work, but he denied that other work 
had ever suffered thereby. The duty of a magistrate such as himself 
. was to maintain law and order, and crime quite frequently could be 
prevented by gcing into the villages and forestalling it. If magistrates 
sometimes could turn their backs on their offices and courts and get 
into the villages, he thought a large number of crimes would never 
be committed, because they would see the quarrels coming and induce 
the leaders on both sides to settle them amicably. The uplift of women 
was one of the most vical parts of the Gurgaon scheme, and that in 
itself must have a great effect on the peace of the country. Just as 
better housing and social work has cured the drink evil in England, so 
uplift would cure the quarrelling—whether communal or other—and 
litigation that was now the curse of India. When the homes were happy 
and comfortable the mea would be less anxious to quarrel, and once 
they had the women and children moving about with their menfolk 
as they did in the villages of England, the chances of sudden dis- 
turbances would be greatly reduced. Whatever the difficulties, 
whatever the obstacles, :hey must now and "there determine to carry 

on this great work of rural uplift. 

_ Lord LUGARD, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Chairman and 
lecturer, said that we were greatly indebted to Lord Linlithgow for 
taking the Chais at this meeting, since no one could be more fitted 
to judge of the essentials of village uplift than the President of the 
Indian Agricultural Commission. The task of that Commission was 
a truly colossal one, and its report would be of great value to India. 
It was generally underszood that rather than leave his work incom- 
plete the Chairman had been content to forego high office in England. 
Lord Lugard felt that he would be voicing the unanimous wish of 
those present in congratulating the lecturer on the support he had 
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received from the Under-Secretary for India and the former Governors 
who had spoken, and in wishing him success in the valuable scheme 
of work he had inaugurated ir. Gurgaon. He echoed his wish that 
it should be extended to the whole of India. Personally he thought 
that the secret of success lay in enlisting the hearty co-operation of 
the Panchayets (village councils), and (as we had found in Africa) 
the extension of the influence o1 the Village School to the Community. 
On behalf of his audience he tendered thanks for the most interesting 
lecture to which they nad listened. 

The CHAIRMAN, in reply to the vote of thanks, said that he hoped 
that the paper and discussion that evening would be another brick 
in the structure of village-improvement proposed by the Royal 
Commission on Indiaf Agriculture. The Report, which extended over 
700 pages, had been most kindly received by the Press and the public; 
but a good reception cf the Report, though welcome, was not sufficient 
for its authors. They would look back upon their work together 
with final satisfactior only if it brought real benefit to the Indian 
cultivator. 


Sir Louis DANE writes: I regret that I was prevented by a chill - 
from attending the meting, especially as I am much interested in the 
subject of the paper, village uplift, and in a way was responsible 
for its being read. About eighteen months ago the son of an old 
Revenue Assistant, knowing ihat I was interested in the question, 
sent me irom Gurgaon some 2f Mr. Brayne’s pamphlets. While I 
was wondering how the matier could be furthered, Commissioner 
Booth Tucker of the Salvation Army, which has done so much for 
uplift generally and for the criminal tribes in particular, wrote to me 
and suggested that the Association should take steps to promote the 
movement on general as opposed to mission lines only. 

My reply was to send the pamphlets to show what was being done 
and how undesirable it was tọ steal Mr. Brayne’s thunder when we 
might be able to help him. It was then decided to ask Mr. Brayne 
to write a paper, and the present lecture is the result. In the mean- 
time his scheme received the blessing of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture, so that the Assocation is moving under good auspices. 

Mr. Brayne was fortunate in being able to work undisturbed for 
some years in a district which is rather out of the way of the 
tides of communal excitement, and contains manyeaboriginal races 
amongst whom it is less dificult to start such a crusade. He would 
also probably admit that the way was paved for him by the devoted 
labours of the Baptist Mission during the past half century at Paliwal, 
where Miss Fletcher's schools at Salampur have done so much good 
amongst difficult girls in turning them into good wives and mothers. 
The Mission also dces much for village betterment generally. The 
District Commissioner is still the father and mother of his district in 
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the agricultural Punjab, if he has the time and inclination to develop 
that side—perhaps the most important really—of his duties, and 
Mr. Brayne has grasped his cpportunity. It is to be hoped that now 
all will do their best to keep the ball rolling. Without this general 
effort it is more than probable that the movement will die out, as 
previous attempts at betterment have. There was the attempt of 
Mrs. Flora Annie Sceel at Katur and Ferozepur, in 1876-82, which 
promised so well, but was perhaps rather in advance of its “time. 
Another similar movement was started in the Faridkot State, 
1909-14, by Sirdar Diyal Singh Inan, the Superintendent during the 
minority of the Raja. This was called the Neki Pracharak, or the 
Do Good Association, and for a time it wcrked wonders. Crime went 
down, drunkenness Cied out, and Village sanitation, women’s education, 
and the care of mothers and infants were diligently preached by Neko 
Kars, or good doers, from amongst the people themselves. Unfor- 
tunately, in the intrigues and jealousies from which Indian States 
suffer, the Superintendent’s policies and the Superintendent himself, 
who had been perhaps too enthusiastic, were swept away when the 
Raja came of age, ard the clock was set back. His case is a warning. 

Without the official interest of the District Officers, as Mr. Brayne 
admits, it will be impossible to give the scheme generally a good start, 
and to ensure its continuous working for the first decade or so. The 
East India Association has done what it could to help the good cause. 
We have had two papers on the work of the Salvation Army amongst 
the criminal tribes read in r919 and 1926, and those interested in the 
question of village uplift will find how closely their system parallels 
Mr, Brayne’s. Then there has been the recent most interesting paper 
by the Rev. Fr. Van Scheuren, on the work of the Belgian Jesuits 
amongst the Sontals, which proceeds on similar lines. These are 
avowedly based on religicus propaganda, with the object of conversion, 
while Mr. Brayne’s is free from the difficalties connected with such 
movements. This is why it can be commended as an example for 
general use in agricul<ural districts. 
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` SIR THOMAS RUMBOLD—I 


(1736—1791) 


By LANKA SUNDARAM, M.A., F.R.ECON.S.(LOND.) 


Satyalingame Scholar (London University); Author of 
‘€ Cow Protection in India.’’ 


In this and the succeeding papers I propose to reconstruct 
on authentic lines the lize and work of Sir Thomas Rumbold,* 
who was Governor of “ort St. George, Madras, from 1778 
to 1780. Eminent historians like Colonel Wilks,+ James 
Mill,f and Colonel Leve§ rank among those who uncon- 
sciously, if not deliberately, readered a disservice to the cause 
of historical scholarshia and accuracy. Sir Thomas Rum- 
bold’s career was undcubtedly stormy, especially during the 
period of his administrative control of the Fort St. George 
and after, when a Bill of Pairs and Penalties was brought in 
the House of Commons by Mr. Dundas on May 3, 1782, 
and abandoned on December 3, 1783, during which period, 
and till his death in 1701, he continued to sit as a Member of 
Parliament. Sir Thomas’ indiscretions—they were called, 
during his trial, grave acts in contravention of the covenant 
he entered into with the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company and agairst their explicit orders—were not 
negligible, but the wholesale calumny heaped upon him by 
his contemporaries, and later by the historians, even though 
to a lesser extent, was totally unwarranted, and seems 
to have been greatly exaggerated, without reference to 
historical antecedents and certainly without grasp of con- 
temporary detail. It is really unfortunate that certain 
authentic documents 2scaped the notice of such eminent 


* The Rumbold family vag famous since the death of this unfortunate 
first baronet. Ninth in descent from him is the Rt. Hon. Sir Horace 
George Montagu Rumbold, Bt., P.C., G.C.M.G., M.V.O., the present 
British Ambassador to Eerlin. 

t “ Historical Sketches of Souta India,” (1817), vol. ii. 

t ‘‘ History of British India,” edited by H. H. Wilson (1858), 
Book V., chap. iv. 

§ “ Vestiges of Old Madras ” (1913), vol. iii., chap. x. 
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historians. Ev en Mershman originally missed them when he 
wrote his ‘‘ History of British India.’’* But a posthumous 
vindication of his character? by his aged daughter, the manu- 
script of which volume was placed į in his hands just before the 
publication of his ““ History,’’ made him go into the subject, 
however cursorily, and issue an appendix, repudiating the mis- 
statements of Wilks and Mill. In the following pages ¿t is 
hoped that all the available historical material hase been 
brought to bear upon a proper appraisement of the career of 
Sir Thomas Rumbo.d. 

Thomas Rumbold belonged to a family which distinguished 
itself in the service of the Crown during the seventeenth 
century. He was the son of William Rumbold, an officer 
in the: naval service of the East India Company, who died 
second-in-council at Tellicherry in 1745. Of his two brothers, 
William, the elder (t. 1730), entered the Company’s military 
service and died on August 1, 1757, at Fort St. David, after 
a brilliant career. His younger brother, Henry, died early 
at sea.§ 

Rumbold was born at Leytonstone, Essex, on June 15, 
1736. Having lost his father at the age of nine, he was 
subjected to much hardship during his early career. A light- 
hearted squib became pcpular during his election campaign 
for membership of Parliament for East Shoreham, and gained 
greater currency during his trial before the House of 
Commons. It was responsible for the statement that he 
was a waiter at White’s Club before he joined the Company’s 
service. Mention was made of this also in a contemporary 
journal and accepted by Colonel Love as authentic.** But 
there is conclusive evidence tor the fact that the squib against 
Sir Robert Makreth, m.p. for Castle Risney, a fellow servant 
of Sir Thomas Rumbold in the employ of the Company and 
his agent during the parliamentary proceedings against him, 
was transmuted mtc our familiar one as a slogan for his 


* Published in 1867 ty Longmans. 

+ “A Vindication of the Character and Administration of Sir Thomas 
Rumbold, Bt.,’’ by Elizabeth Anne Rumbold (1868). 

t This is not generally known to, and much less recognized by, 
historians. In this connection see the “ Transactions of the -Roval 
Historical Society,” London, for 1892, py® 145-165, for the “ Notes on 
the History of the Family of Rumbold in the Seventeenth Century,’’ by 
Sir Horace Rumbold, Bt., ¢.c.m.c., F.R-HIST.S., H.B.M. Minister at 
The Hague. 

§ “ Dictionary of National Biography, 

| ‘‘ History of the White’s ’’ (1892). 

T European Magazine for May, 1782. 

** “ Vestiges,” III., pp. 143-149. 
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impeachment.* ‘‘ Dorothy Rumbold was probably in some- 
what straitened circumstances after her husband’s death, but 
there is nothing to warrant the belief that her poverty was 
such as to reduce her zo seak for her boy the menial employ- 
ment traditionally attributed to him at White’s Club.’~ In 
a petition addressed to the Court of Directors by Rumbold 
in 4751, when he was just turned fifteen, he states that he 
had «‘ been educated in Writing and Accounts and humbly 
hopes himself qualified to serve your Honors abroad,” and 
this was followed by a certificate from the master of the 
school where he studied. On his appointment as a clerk in 
the service of the Company on January 8, 1752, his mother 
became security fôr him with ‘‘ Henry Crab Boulton, of the 
East India House, gentleman, to the extent of 5ool.”’ 
Further, in 1757, Miss Elizabeth Rumbold, his aunt, became 
security for H. Southby, a relation of the Rumbolds, as 
‘free merchant’’ in the sum of £2,000. All this con- 
clusively proves that Rumbold, whatever his  straitened 
circumstances, was never actually compelled to be a waiter 
at the White’s. e 

Rumbold sailed towards the close of January, 1752. Soon 
after his arrival in Madras he changed the civil for the military 
service. In 1753 he keld the rank of lieutenant, served 
under Lawrence at the <aking of Trichinopoly, accompanied 
Clive to Calcutta, was present at its recapture in 1756, and 
was for an act of bravery made an aide-de-camp by the future 
victor of Plassey,§ and superseded most in the Bengal 
Council at Clive’s recognition of his merits. Wounded at 
Plassey,] he reverted to the Civil Service.** He returned 
home on furlough during the years 1762-1763. Sailing back to 


* ‘The Real Facts conce-ning Sir Thomas Rumbold,” p. 6. Printed 
for private circulation; aviilable in ‘‘ British Museum Biographical 
Tracts ’’ (1874-1892), No. 10803, e. 18. 

t bid., p. 5. 

t Love: ** Vestiges,” PMI., p. 141. 

§ Miss Rumbold : ‘‘ Vint ication,” p. xv. Having been promoted to 
the rank of Captain, Rumbcld agreed that àis name be struck off the list 
of covenanted servants. ‘‘ Madras Public ‘Consultations, March 2ọ, 
1759; ‘‘ India Office Records,” Range CCXL., vol. 17, p. 28. 

ll ‘* Defence of Sir Thomas Rumbold, Baronet, stated by his Counsell 
Mr. Hardinge in the Howse of Commons”? (1782), Part I., p. 7. 
“ British Museum,” No. 5&%, h. 13. 

T Rumbold applied fcr lzave on medical certificate in his letter dated 
Calcutta, the 28th December, 1758. Entered in ‘‘ Madras Public Con- 
sultations, May 15, 1759; loc. cit., pp. 131 and 147. 

tk George Stratton was appointed President and Governor by the 
Madras Council on Septemser 30, 1776. ‘‘ Madras Revenue Proceed- 
ings,” September 30, 1776, *‘ India Office Library,” Range CCLXXIV., 
No. 18, pp. 333 f. 
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India, he was appointed Chief at Patna, and sat in the Council 
at, Fort William from 1766-1769. Returning home again on 
grounds of ill-health, he entered Parliament as Member for 
Shoreham. He was a director of the East India Company 
for nearly five years. His services were much valued by the 
Court of Directors, and he was named as the successor of 
Warren Hastings when the latter's recall was contemplated 
in 1773. On receipt of news in England about the revelution 
in the Government of Fort St. George, and the suspension 
and imprisonment o: Lord Pigot, the Governor-President, § 
Rumbold was appointed Governor. He sailed in the Bess- 
borough on January 11, 1777, and arrived in the Madras 
roads on February 8, 1778. Then followed ‘an eventful 
career. ‘‘He had the disgusted nation to conciliate, an 
exhausted revenue to repair, a defensive to form against 
Hyder Als hostilities, which he was also to avert if he 
could.’** A scheme for the reorganization of the revenues 
was set on foot, and certain drastic steps were taken towards 
the same effect. He was obliged te fight Hyder Ali single- 
handed. But in all that he proposed and «carried out he had 
the practically unanimous support of the Madras Council.+ 
Certain remarkable military achievements made his adminis- 
tration memorable. Pondicherry, the stronghold of the 
French, capitulated on October 17, 1778. Despatches 
announcing this success were sent home in H.M. Sloop 
Cormorant on November 2, entrusted to William Rumbold, 
his son, who was also ‘‘ charged with the French colours 
taken at Pondicherry to be laid at His Majesty’s feet.” f 
In a letter, dated Fort St. George, October 31, Rumbold 
solicited of Lord North some mark of distinction from the 
Crown in reward for his services.§ A Baronetcy was con- 
ferred on him on March 23, 1779, Mahé surrendering only a 
few days earlier. 

Ill-health compelled Sir Thomas Rumbold to hand over 
charge to John Whitehill on April 6, 1780, and he sailed home 
on the following day. His conduct as Governor of Madras 
aroused misgivings on the part of the Court of Directors, and 
in a belated despatch of Jenuary 11, 1781, they ordered the 


* Hardinge: ‘‘ Defenc2,’’ p. 7. 

+ In the succeeding papers we will deal® with the individual acts of 
his administration, which were subject to the calumnied scrutiny of 
Dundas in the House of Commons. Proceedings against Sir Thomas 
were abandoned later. 

t “ Madras to England,” of the same daze, vol. xiv. 

§ ‘* MSS. of the Marquis of Abergavenny,” No. 200. See p. 23 of 
Appendix VI. to the “ Tenth Report of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
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dismissal of Sir Thomas and two members of the Madras 
Council, Whitehill and Perring. He entered Parliament as 
Member for Yarmouth, Ise of Wight. His arrival in England 
furnished the opportunity for charges of oppression, corrup- 
tion, and contravention of the Comrpany’s orders. A com- 
mittee of the House of Commons was appointed to “‘ inquire 
into the cause of the war in the Carnztic and of the condition 
of the British possessions in those parts,’’ and this resulted 
in the publication of a voluminous report.* The conclusions 
of the committee were undoubtedly hasty. A document con- 
taining thirty-seven clauses was drawn up on April 25, 1778, 
exhibiting charges mostly against Sir Thomas and Peter 
Perring.f On April 29 14782, Dundas ushered into the 
House a Bill of Pains and Penalties against both these 
servants of the Company. On May 3 of the same year a 
Bill to restrain them fror. leaving ths kingdom was brought 
in, and the taking of evidence at the bar of the House of 
Commons was commenced on January 23, 1783. 

Sir Thomas prepared and published in part his own answer 
to the charges brought azainst himself by the Secret Com- 
mittee and those contained in the general letter of the Court 
of Directors dated January 10, 1781.§ Peter Perring him- 
self published an answer to the charges as far as they con- 
cerned him. On January 23 and February 13 respectively, 
speeches for the prosecution were mdde by Bearcroft and 
Cooper. Hardinge** and Erskine for Sir Thomas, and 
Piggott and Scott for Peter Perring, defended. Sir Thomas 
Rumbold prepared an elaborate and reasoned brief for the 
minute defence of his administration.t{ The hearing of the 
case was adjourned on May 30, 1483, after engaging the 
attention of the House for twenty-two days. A great deal of 


* “í Second Report of the Committee of Secrecy ’’ (1781). 

+ This and the other documents dealing with the proceedings were 
brought together and preservee in the India Dffice Library under the title 
of ‘‘ The Case of Sir Thomas Rumbold and Peter Perring.” Another 
copy of this is to be found in che British Museum. 

t <“ Minutes of Evidence taken at the Bar of the House of Commons 
and the Proceedings of the House ’’ (1783) in Zdid. 

$ ‘‘ An Answer to the Charges exhibited against Sir Thomas Rumbold 
in the Report of the Secret Committee of the House of Commons and in 
the General Letter from the Ccuit of Directors of January 10, 178x,” by 
himself. 

|| See in ‘‘ The Case of Sir Thomas Rumbold and Peter Perring.” 

<% The originals are preserred in ‘‘ British Museum Addl. MSS.,”’ 
No. 28, 161. 

** Quoted ante. 
Tt ‘Briefs for the Defence of Sir Thomas Rumbold,” ‘' British 
Museum Addl. MSS.,’’ Nos. 28, 159, and 28, 160. 
VOL. XXV. K 
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evidence was shown in the minutes which proved to the hilt 
the utter hastiness of the. ‘“ Second Report of the Committee 
of Secrecy.” Dundas abandoned the Bill on December 3, 
1783.* Siw Thomas was elected M.P. for Weymouth in 
1784, and sat for that borough till his death in r791. A vin- 
dication of Sir Thomas Rumbold’s character was attempted ` 
by Edmund Burke in 1785, even though he was responsible 
for certain irresponsible remarks a couple of years earlier. 
He declared :t ‘‘The Right Honourable gentleman whose 
conduct is now in question (Mr. Dundas) formerly stood forth 
in this House as the prosecutor of the worthy Baronet who 
spoke last. He charged him with several grievous acts of 
malversation in office, with abuses of a’public trust of a great 
and heinous nature. In less than two years we see the situa- 
tion of parties reversed, and a singular revolution puts the 
worthy Baronet in a fair way of returning the prosecution in 
a recriminatory Bill of Pains and Penalties, grounded on a 
breach of trust, relative to the very same part of India. If 
he should undertake a Bill of that kind, he will find no diff- 
culty in conducting it with a degree of skill and vigour fully 
equal to all that have been extended against him.’’ 

Sir Thomas Rumbold died in 1791 at his seat of Wood- 
hall Park, Hertfordshire. 


* “© The Real Facts concerning Sir Thomas Rumbold.’’ 
+ ‘* Parliamentary History,” XXV., pp. 183-186. 
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` THE ORIGIN OF CASTE 
By STANLEY RICE 


THE origin of caste is admittedly lost in obscurity, and the 
best reasoned explanations of the most profound scholars 
remain only plausible conjecture. The “Aryan” school 
naturally rely upon the Aryan scriptures and upon the word 
“Varna,” meaning colour. Caste is therefore an institution 
designed to keep the race pure; the Aryans disdained to 
mingle their blood with the Dravidian inhabitants, who are 
frequently referred to as “dark,” and they took effective 
steps to prevent it by investing the whole institution with a 
religious interdict. The three higher castes were “twice 
born,’ and wore the sacred thread; the lowest of the four 
was allotted to the original inhabitants, who submitted to 
the conqueror. Indians themselves give more prominence 
to the occupational side of the system. A Brahmin writer, 
Mr. Ramaswami Sastri, says: | 

“According to us (z. e., Hindus) it is the result of a 
divine grouping according to actions and tendencies... . 
It has reference only to the initial endowment at birth, 
which can be augmented or lessened by social or individual 
well-doing or ill-doing.” He is speaking not as a scholar 
but as a propagandist; his aim is not to show how caste 
arose but to defend it as “the main atmosphere of cultural 
resistance” and the most unifying element in Hindu 
society. It is clear, however, that he leans towards the 
occupational theory, as # proved by his contention that the 
“ Hindu race is one and entire and Aryan.” If that be so 
——and he claims to be speaking for Hindus generally—the 
Aryans would have had no need to defend themselves against 
men of their own race, and therefore caste is ‘ net based on 
ethnic separateness.” Dr, Slater, who in his book, “ The 
Dravidian Element of adian Culture,” makes out a strong 
case for South Indian influences, is not satisfied with either 
theory. He points that out in either case North rather than 
South India should be the special hame of caste—on the 
Indian theory because it has been more highly Aryanized, on 
the European because it has been more subject to invasion. 
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But it is notorious that caste “ is much stronger, much more 
elaborate, and plays a much larger part in social life in 
South India than North India.” And it is exactly that 
part which was sheltered from invasion by the Western 
Ghats and the Arabian Sea where caste “ reaches its highest 
development.” He therefore inclines to a combination of 
the two theories and believes that caste was evolved some- 
what after this menner: In early, and indeed in all, civiliz- 
ations there is a tendency for occupations to become 
hereditary, and as each art slowly became the exclusive 
occupation of certain artisans, they jealously guarded the 
secrets of the trade, as is occasionally done in India to this 
day. And since sexual maturity comes earlier in a tropical 
climate, boys and girls are mated at a time when they them- 
selves cannot be trusted to choose. But since the selection 
falls upon the parents they would naturally choose one of 
their own craft. Magic and religious ceremonies assist to 
build up the exclusive caste, so that ‘‘ marriage outside the 
caste becomes one of the things that are not done.” The 
Aryan invasion therefore was not the cause of caste, but 
modified it in two ways, by strengthening (1) the tendency 
to associate caste differences with differences of shade of 
colour ; and (2) the tendency for. castes to be graded ina 
fairly definite scale of social precedence. The prohibition 
of interdining follows the prohibition on intermarriage 
since feasts are the accompaniments of the three great 
stages of human life, and the ordinary private entertain- 
ments of the West are by no means so common in India. 
The outcaste class arose as a natural result of occupation, 
and being extended to various forms of manual labour, 
justified itself by adopting unclean habits. 

The explanation sounds plausible and would satisfy most 
people, but a more critical examination detects many flaws. 
In the first place it assumes that caste arose only after the 
society had become highly developed, as is shown by the 
division of labour :nto various skilled, some of them highly 
skilled, crafts. It goes further back no doubt than the 
“Aryan” theory, and it may be argued that at any rate 
there is nothing to show that caste ought to be relegated to 
an even earlier date. But a more serious flaw is that the 
whole argument is based on Western conceptions and coes 
not take sufficient account of religious sanction. It is 
economic in basis, though it allows a certain influence to 
ethnic considerations. Nor does it satisfactorily account 
for the strength of caste customs at the present time. 
There have been other people among whom the division 
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of labour was precisely similar, crafts are almost equally 
hereditary and secrets are jealously guarded, but they have 
not introduced caste except in a modifed and quite indefi- 
nite form. .We might loosely call the miners of England a 
caste as Dr. Slater in effect does, but that does not invest 
them with the rigid rules of India. Dr. Slater recognizes 
this and proceeds therefore to strengthen his case by refer- 
ring to the inertia of the tropics which prevents a man from 
seeking more than one occupation, to sexual maturity, the 
parental choice of brides, and so on. But, after all, why 
would a parent naturally choose a bride from the families 
of men who follow «the same craft? In using the word 
“naturally,” Dr. Slater is apparently enunciating a general 
principle; what the Indian is supposed to do is what is 
generally done, not only in primitive societies but always 
and at all times. But is it? There is a certain tendency 
_ among Anglo-Indians to mate within a special service; the 

civilian marries a civilian’s daughter, tne Forest Officer a 
Forest Officer's daughter, and so forth; but partial as it is, 
it is due to the special conditions of Anglo-Indian life. It 
is no doubt observable also to some extent in the far more 
complicated conditions of English life; but the only deduc- 
tion to be made is that men can only mate with the girls 
they meet in any society where choice is free, and that at 
most it is but a tendency to a practice in which the excep- 
tions are far more numerous than the examples. The 
secret of the craft is not entrusted to the female, nothing is 
put in jeopardy by union with a woman belonging to 
another guild. Nor is it very clear why the parents should 
be more likely to choose from their own craft any more 
than the young people. In ordinary intercourse the parents 
would meet all sorts and conditions, but as happens today 
the men of a particular calling would have more in.common. 
Hence the children of a particular craft would be more 
likely to meet others of that craft, which is the cause of the 
tendency observable in England and just alluded to. For 
if the parson’s daughter is brought up in the atmosphere of 
the Church and the most frequent visitors at her father’s 
house are the clergy, the chances are that she will marry a 
curate. Thus the argument*from early puberty and parental 
choice would seem to have but little validity, and. the inclina- 
tion to marry within the craft has been shown to be at most 
a likely tendency. That does not explain satisfactorily the 
rigid rule of exogamy and endogamy by which the caste is 
bound. And yet it is the essence of the whole argument, 
for it is contended that interdining follows naturally upon 
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it. Granted that that be so, we are still faced by the awk- 
ward facts tha: a higher caste may not accept a drink of 
water from a _ower, even on a casual occasion, while a 
lower caste mey not handle the food which his: betters are 
to eat, whether in private or in public. 

Dr. Slater seems to be on firmer ground when he con- 
tends that caste cannot be referred solely to racial distinc- 
tions. The Portuguese who invented the word were no 
doubt struck by the extreme care which was taken to keep 
the stock pure, and the Sanskrit word “varna ” has natur- 
ally suggested the racial hypothesis. But the Rig-Veda 
has nothing to say about caste, with the exception of the 
famous passage in Bock X., which is admittedly later than 
the others and of a ‘‘supplementary character.” Yet caste, 
as Dr. Slater points out, not only exists but is actually 
stronger in the Dravidian South and West notwithstanding 
the natural barriers. The “ Aryan” theorists are therefore 
bound to mak= tne assumption that the institution was 
invented by the Aryan invaders after they came to India to 
preserve the purity of Aryan stock, that it then penetrated 
beyond the Aryan colonies and was taken up enthusiastic- 
ally by the Dravidians, who, like so many converts, have 
become “ plus royalistes que le roi.” That is by no means 
an impossible assumption, for customs have been known to 
survive in the country of their adoption when they have 
weakened or perished in the courtry of their birth. But it 
assumes something else. It assumes that the Aryans, who 
would appear from the Rig-Veda to be chiefly warriors and 
possibly pastorals, had a markedly higher culture than the 
inhabitants. ‘That is a large assumption, and it is contrary 
to the teaching of early history. The nations who have 
settled down to the arts of peace tend to become enervated 
and to fall a prey to the poorer but hardier races opposed 
to them. The history of Persians and Babylonians, of 
Greeks and Persians, of Arabs and Romans all tell the 
same tale, but India itself furnishes sufficient examples. It 
cannot be contended that Mahmud of Ghazni, Mohammed 
Ghori or Jimur represented. a higher civilization than the 
country which kad known Asoka, Samudragupta, and Har- 
sha. Nor can it be said that the great adventurer, Zahir- 
ud-din, who-had lost his ancestral domain and for long was 
a wanderer and an outcast, brought into India a higher 
civilization than he found there. And when at last his 
empire was so rudely shaken, it was again by a hardy race 
of mountaineers, who subsisted largely by plunder and 
measured themselves against the accumulated resources of 
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the Moghul Empire. In mast, if not all, the cases cited it 
is not suggested that the hardy victors were devoid of | 
civilization; on the contrary, we know that Persians and 
Greeks and Arabs, to say nothing of the Indian invaders, 
were all highly cultured peoples; but the peoples they over- 
came were also cultured, and it was the very development 
of thejr culture that by degeneration into luxury led to their 
undoing. It is more reasonable therefore to assume that 
the early Aryans found in India a civilization which in 
many respects was equal to their own, and the contention 
is borne out by quotations from the Rig-Veda which 
describe the Aryans as having subdued the castles, over- 
thrown the cities and cut off the wealtk of the inhabitants. 

Since then we must assume something, there seems good 
ground for holding with Dr. Slater that the Aryans found 
a system resembling caste already in force amongst the 
Dravidian inhabitants and that they adopted and modified 
it to suit their own purposes.’ But this only carries us a 
stage further back. What was that system and how did it 
originate? Reasong¢ have already been given for rejecting 
the too facile grounds on which the Dravidian theory is 
supported, and we must therefore look elsewhere. Now 
when primitive customs are in question the one safe rule 
is “Cherchez la foi.” It is as infallible—neither more nor 
less—as the time-honoured rule which in other matters bids 
us seek forthe woman. If, therefore, we can find a solution 
by following the religious path, We are more likely to get 
at the truth than by trusting to economic or purely rational 
date. Such a solution is possible, though from the nature 
of the case the theory cannot be proved any more than any 
other theory. 

The Dravidians were and still are well skilled in magic. 
Numerous first-hand instances could be given of the belief 
in charms and amulets, of the efficacy of mantras, of devices 
for keeping off evil spifits such as the placing of a bar of 
iron at the entrance to the house, of cures for snake bite 
such as tying straw round the wrist. Dr, Slater points out 
that the Vedas, while showing that magic was well known 
to the Aryans, regard the Dravidians as specialty skilled in 
it, and without going further into the question records his 
belief that magic was a feature of Dravidian culture. It is 
at least significant that in the Atharva Veda, which is the 
latest of the four and must have been composed or collected 
long after the Aryans had had time to be steeped in the indi- 
genous culture, charms and incantations are a prominent 
feature and have taken the place occupied in the others by 
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hymns of praise and ritual direction. Nor ought we to 
overlook the ‘act that the cult of the village deity, so 
marked a feature of the South as Bishop Whitehead has 
shown us, is uzually regarded—and probably with truth— 
as the survival of a non-Aryan worship. The superstition 
which is closely allied to magic or quasi magic and plays 
so large a part in village worship has frequently given rise 
to an entirely false estimate of Hinduism in foreign cotintries, 
where superficial people are apt to confound the true philo- 
sophic religion wich the primitive cults and to class the 
results as gross idolatry. 

These observations are only intended to supply the back- 
ground ; they prove nothing directly. But magic among 
primitive tribes is often found in conjunction with totemism, 
and a people which ascribes such powers to charms and 
incantations mzy well have adopted the principle of the 
totem. It is necessary to bear in mind that we know hardly 
anything of the Dravidians except what we can glean from 
Aryan writings, for even the quite characteristic Dravidian 
architecture belongs to a much later d&te, and they them- 
selves have left little or nothing in the shape of literary re- 
mains. But when the Aryans arrived in India the Dravidians 
were already established in “cities” and “castles” and we 
know otherwise that they had developed an oversea trade ; 
they were thereZore distinctly advanced and had probably 
long outgrown the totem stage, if it ever existed. 

“Tf it ever existed.” What grounds have we for this 
enormous hypothesis ? The totem has been defined to be 
“the object, gererally of a natural species, animal or vege- 
table, but occasionally rain, cloud, star, wind, which gives 
its name to a sindred, actual or supposed.” Your totem 
may be the crew, or the snake, or the frog; it does not 
seem to matter much what. But whatever it is, it is held 
in some kind of reverence, which may or may not amount 
to a prohibition against killing that particular species, for 
the custom seems to vary a great deal. The “degree of 

‘religious’ rega-d for the revered object increases in pro- 
portion as it is taken to contain the spirit of an ancestor or 
to be the embociment of a god,” and socially the totem, as 
found in Australia, has a very distinct influence on marriage 
customs and particularly on the practices and limitations of 
endogamy and sxogamy. But a further development of 
the idea is found in Samoa, where there are “customs of 
burying and lamenting dead animals which are regarded 
with reverence Ey this or that ‘family’ or ‘clan,’ and the 
animals which once were sacred on their own account are 
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now regarded as the vehicles of the gods belonging to 
‘family’ or ‘clan’.” 

Hitherto almost exclusive attention has been paid to the 
Aryan word “varna” or zolcur, which nas been taken to be 
the key to the idea whch the Portuguese, following the 
same line of thought, called caste. Sufficient stress has not 
been laid upon the Tamil word “kulam,” which signifies a 
“clan’*or “family,” and as an Indian friend pointed out, 
suggests a common ancestor, after the pattern of Jacob and 
the Israelites. The-fact that the word is Sanskrit and not 
Dravidian is not a sericus objection, for it is well known 
that the languages ef India tend to become Aryanized, and 
although Telugu and Cénarese are im>regnated to a much 
larger extent than Tamil with Sansxrit words, there is 
nevertheless a distinct Sanskrit element in the latter, and it 
is quite natural that in the evolution of Hinduism from 
primitive conceptions to profound metaphysical ideas, which 
were expressed in the Sanskrit language, the Dravidian 
term would give place :o the more elegant Aryan word, 
especially as the caSte system became transferred by the 
Aryans and finally emerged in a totally new and perhaps 
Aryan form, as the Anglo-Saxon ‘‘sheep” became French 
“mutton ” when it appezred as food for the higher classes. 

Here then is a clue which, if followed up, may lead us to 
the desired religious origin of caste. The custom in Samoa 
of revering animals as vehicles of the gods has been men- 
tioned, and there is no doubt that animals play a consider- 
able part in the ancient Indian mythology, both as vehicles 
for the gods and also as incarnations of the deity. Thus 
Garuda is the vehicle of Vishnu, wha is also guarded by 
the serpent; Siva rides upon the Bull of Nandi, Hanuman 
is the monkey, and Ganesha the elephant, while Vishnu 
has appeared as a tortcise, a fish, and a boar, even if we 
exclude the avatar of Narasimham. These are evident 
traces of totem worship; the analogy with Samoan custom 
is obvious, and the inference is further strengthened by the 
known inviolability of the cobra, the bull, and the monkey 
—an inviolability which is shared by the peacock. What 
may be the exact degree of reverence in which tte kite and 
the elephant are held, I dë not know; it is not so obvious 
—at any rate to the European, who kills cobras without 
mercy as dangerous reptiles, slaughters cattle for food, and 
only refrains from killirg monkeys from sentiment, since 
the wounded monkey behaves so much like a human being 
that to kill him savours of murder. Nobody, wants to kill 
the kite and few people get the chance in the case of the 
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elephant, which moreover is strictly preserved. Peacocks, 
of course, are fair game, if by shooting them you do not 
offend local sentiment. The sacredness of the kite may be 
illustrated by a curious custom at Tirukazhikundram, near 
Chingleput, where every day a Brahman lays out food for 
the birds and every day two—exactly two and no more— 
come from nowhere and take it, as I can personally testify. 
The veneration for the monkey is conspicuous ate Alwar 
Tirunagari in the extreme south, where he has become so 
tame as to be a regular nuisance, and again at the Tirtham, 
near Tirupati, and on the way to the great temple where he 
pesters the pilgrims, snatching bananas out of their hands 
and head cloths from their heads. Doubtless there are 
more cases in plenty; let those be presented which are 
first hand. In leaving the point, we may note in passing 
the analogy from Greek religion, where Zeus is associated 
with the eagle, and in the character of a bull seduces 
Europa; Hera is accompanied by the peacock, and Athene 
by the owl. This is at least significant. 

We are now to consider whether there is any connection 
between the sacred character of these animals and totem 
worship, or something akin to it, in the conditions of 
ancient India. Dr. Oldham, who has been at great pains 
to discuss serpent worship in India and to establish its con- 
nection with the worship of the sun, remarks: 

“Who was Garuda? We find from the Mahabharata 
that the Garudas inhabited one of the provinces of Patala. 
; A list of forty-eight Garuda chiefs is given, and it is 
said that only those are mentioned who have won distinction 
by might, fame, or achievements.” : 

And he thus answers his own question : 

‘ “Garuda, or the eagle, was therefore the totem of one of 
the Solar tribes of Patala. ... Garuda is described as tear- 
ing the bodies of the Yakshas and devouring the Nishadas ; 
also as destroying the elephant and tortoise which repre- 
sent Solar tribes.” Krishna, he points out, is distinguished 
by the auspicious sign “ Srivatsa,” which is also the sign 
of the Garudas, and therefore the adoption of Garuda as 
the vahaifam of Krishra and as his ensign in battle is only 
a figurative way of saying that Krishna led into battle 
a tribe of warriors whose totem was the eagle or Kite. 
Similarly it may be argued that the army of monkeys which 
Rama led to Ceylon arid who it will be remembered are 
essentially southern, represent a tribe whose totem was 
the monkey, and hence their leader, Hanuman, was ¢4e 
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monkey and is always so represented in painting and sculp- 
ture. The same argument would of course apply to the 
squirrels. It is possible that a similar line of reasoning 
might account for the elephant head of Ganesh, the serpent 
hood of Vishnu and his animal avatars. The serpent hood 
may no doubt be placed in the category of Vahanams, but 
the others would seem to rest upon such obscure founda- 
tions that it would be unsafe to base any theory upon them. 
The explanation usually given of Ganesha’s head is that 
the elephant is regarded as a type of sagacity ; that seems 
too simple and too modern to be the true one: I do not 
pretend to have solved that particular point, only to have 
indicated a direction in which research might be made. 
Dr. Oldham gives no reasons; he states the fact, probably 
because he considered that no proof was necessary, partly 
perhaps because as he was investigating the worship of the 
sun and the serpent, he was not directly concerned with 
the point. But all that we know of totem worship suggests 
that he is right. Jn Australia, we read, the aboriginal 
tribes are divided into sections of phratries which again are 
subdivided into totem clans. In some parts it appears that 
the phratries have no names, the original plan having been 
superseded by the greater importance of the totem clans. 
Thus phratry “A” will contain the tribes of the Crow, the 
Snake, the Lizard and the Eagle-hawk, phratry “ B” those 
of the Wolf, the Owl, the Bat, and so on. In a- savage 
state ‘of society, which remained unprogressive either in 
culture or in numbers, this arrangement would still hold 
good ; but amongst a vigorous and energetic people -it is 
bound to have become modified. The spirit of nationality 
or rather of tribal unity would assert itself, and so in time 
would be formed kingdoms or principalities like those of 
Israel and Judah, separate in themselves, but claiming 
descent from a common ancestor. Mr. Andrew Lang has 
advanced the hypothesis that the phratry, far from being a 
segment of a larger group, was itself formed as the “result 
of an alliance of two groups, already exogamous and inter- 
marrying.” Thus he would build up from below, and by an 
extension of the same principle the phratries thtts-formed 
would tend to coalesce into a single tribe which owned the 
same totem. 

We are now dealing with a time long anterior to any 
written record. In the course of centuries the arts were 
developed; cities and towns came into being; tribes 
coalesced into nations or territorial units; religious ideas 
became more elaborate and wars more highly organized. 
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Cultivation on something like scientific lines took the place 
of the primitive idea of burning the jungle which still 
persists among aboriginal peoples. Consequently the old 
notion of the family totem died out, and the totem of the 
tribe now became emblematic, so that armies marched 
under the standard of the eagle or the monkey, just as at 
Barnet the Star of the De Veres was opposed to the Sun 
of Edward of York. But though the family totem died 
out, the idea remained. The religious sanctions were not 
lost, but the tribe now tended to crystallize into families or 
clans on occupational rather than on totemic lines. Occu- 
pations tend to be hereditary, and also to congregate round 
_a centre. That this happens in England today—that: 
Manchester is devoted to cotton and Yorkshire to wool, 
Northampton to boots, and Sheffield to cutlery—is perhaps 
largely due to the elaboration of modern industrial life ; but 
the tendency is noticeable even in London, where Fleet 
Street is the home of journalism, and where in other places 
particular crafts congregate. Obviously the men of any 
given craft find it convenient to have others ia social pro- 
pinquity so that each may help the other, and so we find in 
India also where weavers’ and goldsmiths’ streets may now 
be due to caste, but also serve the same ends as do the 
London streets. Thus the Wolves tended to become 
weavers, the Owls carpenters, the Hawks blacksmiths. In 
other words, the caste was not the direct product of occu- 
pation, it pre-existed it, but was adjusted later to suit the new 
conditions. It may be objected that this does not account 
for its rigidity ; you cannot expect all Owls to become car- 
penters, so that the totem clan exactly coincides with occu- 
pation. That is of course quite true; to imagine otherwise 
would be contrary to all human experience. Hence the 
word “tended.” No doubt some of the Wolves took to 
carpentering, and some of the Owls to weaving, and by 
slow—possibly imperceptible—degrees as the clan lost its 
totemic character the Weaver Owl would become recog- 
nized as a weaver and virtually became a Wolf; that is to 
say, that the castes did readjust themselves during an 
uncertafff period of time, as they settled down upon occupa- 
tional lines. When cnce they wete so settled they became 
static within themselves, and no longer admitted candidates 
from other clans. But rigidity did not bar subdivision, and 
in this sense evolution continued and continues. Dr. Slater 
points out as one of the facts which favour the occupational 
theory that “new castes tend to arise in consequence of 
changes in. methods of industry,” and in an earlier chapter 
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gives an instance of the subdivision of castes on these 
lines. 

A further objection may be made that castes tend to split 
but never to amalgamate. No doubt at the beginning men 
must have ‘come together to form a caste, but the caste 
once formed was rigid; if therefore caste had its origin in 
the totem ` clan the association was ready-made and it is 
contrary to caste custom to argue that it was fluid. The 
Owls therefore would be carpenters which might split into 
sub-castes, but would not have admitted outsiders into the 
carpenters’ guild. The objection itself involves the assump- 
tion that the totem clans observed the same rigid rules as 
the later institution, that the transitional period was com- 
paratively short, and that we are justifed in applying 
modern rules to ancient times. It mey be regarded as 
certain that totemism was always closely connected with 
marriage laws or customs. The subdivisions correspond 
very roughly to families though not necessarily closely related 
by blood, the phratries to the caste which was made up of 
these “families,” and as was suggestec earlier, the com- 
bination of phratries led to the formation of the tribe. Now 
it is somewhat significant that in Australia there is only one 
tribe in which marriage is allowed within the totem clan ; 
the usual rule in totemic societies is that one phratry should 
marry into another phratry ; that is to say, though the 
analogy must not be pushed too far, one caste should 
marry into another caste. This then is the very antithesis 
of Indian custom, fhe essence of which is that caste should 
marry within caste. And if the analogy could be carried 
to that length no doubt it would seem to be fatal. But 
human institutions do not work like that; they proceed by 
evolution, and not by fitting a cut-and-dried scheme into a 
new case. What therefore is more important for our pur- 
pose is that in this totemic system of marriage without the 
totem but within the phratry we can perceive the germs of 
endogamous and exogamous limitations which are still a 
feature of Hindu marriage. It would not indeed be safe to ' 
assert anything more definite. In the great majority of the 
totem tribes of Australia a totem family must mapeyeinto a 
totem family belonging tq the opposite phratry, but the 
practice is not universal, and we cannot argue that what 
happened or happens in Australia must necessarily agree in 
all details with what happened in pre-historic India. 


(To be continued.) 
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REPORT ON THE CONDITIONS AND PROSPECTS OF BRITISH TRADE IN 
Inpia. By H.M. Senior Trade Commissioner in India ant Ceylon. 
(H.M. Stationery Office.) 3s. net. 


(Reviewed by A. L. SAUNDERS, C.S.L) 


PoLiTIcaL discussion is seldom optimistic; in the case of Indian political 
discussion in particular the prevailing rote is that of rhetorical gloom. 
Between the “bleeding to death” of anti-Government writers, especially 
those of British race, and the “lapsing into anarchy” of reactionary die- 
hards, the future of India is usually painted in lines of earthquake and 
eclipse. It is a relief toturn toa report marked by practical common sense 
and business calculation; <he relief becomes greater when the result 
emerges as indication of materia! and growing improvement. Indian 
poverty is not to be denied, but trade steadily increases, the financial 
situation is stable, the public debt diminishes, and, best of all, the working- 
class cost of living grows steadily less. The percentage of this last over 
July, r914, was 73 in 1923; it was 54 in 1927, and 47 in the year under 
report, i 

That the public financial position of India is satisfactory may possibly 
be connected with the fact that the technique of financial management 1s 
seldom the concern of her politicians. An exception occurred when the 
Bill for creation of a Reserve Bank to take over the control of currency 
and credit and reform the monetary anc banking machinery of the country 
was, for reasons entirely apart from finance, smothered by the Assembly. 
India has escaped currency crises of a serious character, and her rulers 
have refused to listen to inflationist sirens. In the matter of debt she 
enjoys exceptional blessings. “If the rec2nt rate of progress is continued,” 
said Sir Basil Blackett in his final Budget Speech, ‘‘ our unproductive debt 
should vanish altogether in about twelve years.” To us Europeans who 
can hardly bear to look at our National Bebt figures this state of things 
seems idyllic, a return of the Saturnian kingdom, The result is seen, more 
prosaically, in the prices of Indian stocks. The 34% per cent. Indian 
Government Rupee Lean, for instance, has risen from 57 in 1923 to 76 in 


the current year. 

The Treen trade of India has, the report tells us, made steady progress. 
One item in particular gives a sideligh? on the internal security of the . 
country. Bullion imports have fallen. “The decrease in the imports [of 
gold],’’ says the Currency Controller, “during the last two years, as com- 
pared with the pre-war imports, is very str:king.” That means security and 
confidence. The Indian public is ceasing to hoard; it invests. Another 
import that has decreased is cotton textiles. This is due to the develop- 
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ment of the Indian cotton industry. It is not because of Mr. Gandhi’s 
boycott. In that no one but the mahatma himself ever believed, though 
there were those who found it a useful slogan. Britain, it is satisfactory to 
observe, keeps her proportion of India’s external trade. The only foreign 
country which has acquired a substantially larger share is the United 
States. This Mr. Ainscough ascribes principally to the superiority of 
American salesmanship. His remarks are pertinent, and deserving of close 
study. *But effective as American methods are, they are only applicable to 
certain classes of goods, and it would be hardly acvisable for British firms 
to copy them exactly. For dealing with the Indien masses there should 
be no attempt to supersede the Indian retail trader, whose careful shrewd- 
ness and intimate knowledge of his connection will always be indispensable 
to any popular distribution on a large scale. He wants knowing; he is 
not exactly pro-British, much as he values security, and he can stand on 
his dignity, but if tactfully approached and handled he may be an agency 
of the utmost value. 

Aerial navigation has received special attenticn, and the account of its 
development is specially interesting. There has been progress also in 
railway construction. But the great railway problem, the one that above 
all others would affect trade between Britain and India, is not mentioned. 
It never is in official reports. Two great countr:es—two only—with no 
insuperable natural obstacles to overcome, maintain their isolation from 
the railway systems of the world. They are Britain and India. The 
Channel Tunnel would be child’s play to modern engineers, and the 
Seistan desert no great obstacle. The objections are believed to be 
military, but during the war our Army had good cause to lament the 
unborn tunnel. The lack of a means of entering India by land might yet 
be regretted when too late. 

Mr. Ainscough and his Department are to be congratulated on a valuable 
and fruitful report. 


Tue WORKING oF DYARCHY IN INDIA, 1919-1928. By Kerala Putra. 
(Bombay: D. B. Taraporevala, Sons and Co.) 4 Rs. (6s. 6d.). 1928. 


(Reviewed by Sin H. VERNEY LOVETT, K.C.S.1.) 


The author of this book claims to have been saved from political 
partisanship by much observation of the proceedings of the Central 
Legislature of British India and of one Provincial Council. His claim is 
supported by various extracts from newspapers which are printed on the 
paper cover, but not by certain passages in the book itself, more especially 
in the chapter headed “ Political Conditions.” More thareaepage, for 
instance, is devoted to quoting Sir Valentine Chirol’s account of the 
tragedy of the Jallianwala Bagh, while not a word is said about the violent 
rioting, destruction of property, and murders of Europeans which preceded 
General Dyer’s action. 

It would be a waste of time to discuss Kerala Putra’s account of the 
working of Dyarchy and of the present constizution of British India. 
These subjects have been more briefly but clearly and adequately dealt 
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with by the authors of “ India : The New Phase” (Westminster Library). | 
They are now receiving careful investigation from the Simon Commission 
and the various committees of the Indian Legislatures. Whether the 
general verdict will be as favourable as Kerala Putra anticipates remains 
‘to be seen. His proposals for the future are briefly these :- 

He considers that the powers of the Secretary of State must be largely 
curtailed. What is taken from the Secretary of State must go to the 
Legislative Assembly. He will still possess effective power in? matters 
affecting Imperial and foreign policy, and to a less extent in ‘‘ vital changes 
affecting the constitution.” But he must no longer control the internal. 
policy of the Government or interfere with “ the daily matters of adminis- 
tration.” The Governor-General will continue to represent the British 
Crown and Cabinet in relations with the Native .States and neighbouring 
Powers. But in his capacity as the chief governing agent he will be 
responsible to “the Indian Legislature’’-presumably the Legislative 
Assembly, as Kerala Putra has no use for the Council of State. The 
Central Government in British India must have a Prime Minister and 
Cabinet dependent on a majority in the Legislative Assembly. 

, In the provinces there must be unitary governments removable by and 
responsible to the Legislatures. This means provincial autonomy ; but 
the power of the Central Government must remain unimpaired over “a 
vast variety of subjeccs in view of India’s peculiar social, political, and 
racial structure.” There are to be no second chambers im the provinces, ’ 
as the Council of State at headquarters has, in our author's opinion, been 
a failure. He lays down, however, that “where provincial jealousies are 
great, and the particularism of nations in formation or already in existence 
is so keen as in India, the most essential thing, if political unity is to be 
preserved, is to maintain a powerful Central Government.” But what he 
fails to realize is that the Central Government which he proposes would,"in 
India as she stands today, be an eminently weak and variable form of 
government, quite unable to maintain its authority even for a year without 
the whole backing of Great Britain. 

Nor does he see that from its establishment one result would follow 
which he is particularly anxious to avoid. Let us quote his words: “ No 
one in India wants a weakening of the Executive power of the essential 
Services which have done so much to est&blish a united administration 
over so vast an area. The power of organization, the executive efficiency, 
and the methods of administration which the Indian Services represent are 
among the most valuable assets, and constitute the basis on which every 
future Goygrnment of India has to be raised. The greatest credit is due 
to the British people in having provided India with this strong and 
durable administrative foundation. N® less is the credit of having 
developed Provincial Services, mainly Indian in personnel, but deriving 
their administrative tradition from the all-India Services, which were 
essentially British in cnaracter. It is the existence of these two bodies— 
one thoroughly British in principle and mainly British in personnel, and 
the other deriving its inspiration frem the superior Services, but manned 
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entirely by Indians—that makes the progressive realization of self. 
government possible.” 
Exactly! But as India now is, no Impartial person can doubt that 
were the changes previously recommended by Kerala Putra to become law 
uthese essential: Services would deteriorate very rapidly indeed. On this 
point there can be no doubt whatever. The safeguards which he pro- 
poses for them would prove quite illusory. 
: Kerala Putra’s observations on the franchise and on communal repre- 
* sentation show that he is fully aware of the greet difficulties involved in 
a the settlement of these questions. The representation of the untouchable 
‘® classes is another difficulty. He apparently contemplates no change in 
the control of the Army, but is not explicit on this point. But in an India 
which is often swept by waves of communal or political agitation, and 
is depicted as ripe for the introduction of a full-blown parliamentary system, 
the control of an army which is not, and never can be, proportionally 
representative of her various races and peoples is a question of primary 
importance. It cannot be left in a corner. l 
There is no use in proposing for India a constitution which will not 
effectually function. What constitution will function is the problem which 
Sir John Simon and his colleagues are laboriously 2ndeavouring to solve. 
With that real and genuine co-operation ‘which consists in a willingness 
on each side to grasp realities and understand opposite points of view, 
difficulties would greatly lessen. But, in any case, they would require 
. most patient and dispassioned investigation. 


- 


Cow Protection In Inpia. By L. L. Sundara Ram, MIA., F.R-ECON.S. 
(LoND.). (Mint Street, Madras: The South Indian Humanitarian 
League.) ' 

(Reviewed by S. N. MALLIK, C.I.E.) 


This is the first volume of the writer’s interesting monograph on the 
problem of cow protection in Indie. The publication of the volume-is 
opportune, especially in view of the tremendous importance which the 
problem has gained at the present day. Not-one day passes by without 
some hitch between the two prominent communities in India—the Hindus 
and the Muhammadans—-and if every one of these serious social aberra- 
tions the cow question figures prominently along with the one of Music 
before mosques. Mr. Ram’s contribution to this: age-long question is 
mainly educative, .in that a dispassionate study based on original sources 
is offered us in’ this book. mene 

Mr. Gandhi summarized the whole question in a memorable sentence, 
‘The cow is a poem of pity.” Surely the cow question is not such a 
really unsolvable one. Al that is wanted is an earnest desire on the part 
of the educated and the religious-minded of beth these communities to 
see the bearings of the problem in.its proper perspective and without any 
bigotry, and an endeavour to clear up the prejudices of the masses. Mr. 
Ram’s study in this volume is a thorcugh attempt towards a rapprochement 
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between the two ccmmunities. Writing as an orthodox Brahmin, Mr. Ram- 
has the courage to dzclare on the basis of religious texts that cow 'pro- 
tection is not the hegemony and the particular privilege of the Hindus, 
in that ancient Hindus were not unknown to eat beef and prescribe — 
cow and bull sacrifices. Again, on the Muslim side, he shows in a clear 
manner that cow sacrifice is not an essential tenet of Islam. On the 
other hand, he endeavours to gather evidence, however meagre, that ther _ 
Prophet and the Muslims in general endeavoured to prize the, fow asa , 
very valuable asset in agriculture, and that in the medieval age Muslim ~ 
sovereigns, includ.ng even Aurangzib, endeavoured to meet the Hindus _ 
half-way, and prcmulgated ordinances for cow protection throughout the ~ 
Empire. The chapters on the Muslim Outlook and the History of Cow 
Protection in India are worthy of serious perusal. 

The second volume of Mr. Ram’s monograph dealing with the economic 
side of the problem is to be expected with great interest, as it is the side 
of the question that should be borne in mind by every serious-minded son 
of India for whom the polemic, theological, and historical ground has been 
cleared up with admirable thoroughness in this present modest volume. 

The get-up is a farrly decent one for the Indian Press, and the volume 
would have gained much by the preparation of an index, which is wanting 
in the present edizion. 
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STALKY'S REMINISCENCES. By Major-General L. C., Dunsterville- 
(Jonathan Cepe.) 7s, 6d. net. 

Discussing (on the first page of this autobiographical sketch) his family 
name and its origin, General Dunsterville remarks that the anagram into 
which it can be converted is “Never sit dull.” After reading the book, 
most people will agrez that it is a most apposite summary of the General’s 
life and character. The story it tells is of a life passed, as so many lives 
are passed, almost entirely outside Britain up to the day of retirement. 
Officers of the Indiar Army appear every four.or five years for a few months 
at home, and disappear again, and few but theirown immediate relatives 
know anything about the conditions under which their lives are lived. A 
book such as this is for that (a reason of the highest value. General 
Dunsterville has succeeded in what might seem to be an impossible task. 
He has, without saying a word which might hurt any single individual of 
the thousands he met during his service, given a wonderful picture of 
Indigp,Aemny life as he saw it during the last forty years. The soul of dis- 
cretion in his references to others, he is the acme of candour in his 
references to himself. ‘‘ In those hectic years from 1890 to 1894 I freely 
burnt the candle at both ends, having hard work all the day, and social 
pleasures amid the gaieties of, Lahore that kept me up most of the 
night... . At that cheerful and reckless period of life I do not think any 
income would have been large enough for me” (p. 108); “I don’t want 
to go out to dinner, tut once I get there I never want to go home 
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again.” (p. 118); “I had no money, but I seldom have had, and there are 
ways of getting round that difficulty ” (p. 216), are merely a few specimens 
taken at random to show the spirit in which the book is written, a spirit of 
frankness so complete that it silences censure before it is uttered. 

Naturally we would expect so lively and energetic a character to see the 
humorous side of life, and we are not disappointed. Some of the General’s 
stories deserve to become classics. The Chowdry’s earnest query, 
“ Pleas® sir, is tombstones Mess Guests ?” (p. 72), is hard to beat, but is 
perhaps exceeded by the Babu’s attempt at a “ permanent shooting pass ” 
for an Indian officer ; “ Jemadar Punjab Singh has permission to be absent 
from his quarters for the purpose of playing hunting with himself for ever.” 

It must not be thought that there is no serious side to this book. 
General Dunsterville has*much of great interest to say about the founda- 
tion and difficulties connected with the management of the U.S. College 
at Westward Ho! immortalized by Rudyard Kipling in “ Stalky ” (pp. 199 
and ff). His few remarks on Russia (pp. 146-8! are based on a profound 
knowledge of the language and people. About India and its political 
problems he is very reticent until the lastfew pagesof the book (pp. 287-291), 
when he allows himself some reflections which are well worth the serious 
attention of any student of Indian problems. 

The whole book is the reflection of a vigorous and compelling person- 
ality, shown at its best in the strange and romantic expedition with which 
General Dunsterville’s name wil for ever be linked in the word 
“ Dunsterforce.” i C; 


THE Minn anp Face oF BoLsHEvisM. By René Fülöp-Miller, (G. Z. 
Putnam s Sons, Lid.) 21s. net. 


(Reviewed by STANLEY Casson.) 


This book will remain for many years the standard work upon Bolshevism 
if only because it is the first really impartial account that has yet appeared. 
Its great importance as a study of Bolshevism is that it tackles the problem 
from a purely objective and scientific standpoint, and not from the point of 
view of a person whose whole mode of life is already dedicated to a social 
structure that is either identical or opposite. What Mr. Filop-Miller’s real 
views on social philosophy ar® we never really discover—and this is the 
chief merit of the book. 

Modern writers on Bolshevik Russia treat the subject much as Europe 
treated Turkey in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—as a terror to 
be feared and an amazing phenomenon to be examined. Hence¢,in those 
days as now countless earnest travellers set out for these strange lands 
ready to see portents and prodigies and to record almost fabulous tales. 
The Turks then, as the Russians now, saw that hey were not disappointed. 
But the pathetic fact remains that there is no European work of the sixteenth 
or seventeenth century (when the Turkish Terror was most formidable) 
which gives us the smallest inkling as to the real life of Turkey, simply 
because the traveller always started out with the certainty of his own 
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superiority and tke essential righteousness of Christianity. Perhaps one 
man alone, that w:se ambassador Busbeca, found the heart of Turkey. So 
now Mr, Fiilop-Miller has found the heart of Bolshevism. And a strange 
and barbaric heart it is. We learn more from Mr. Fiilép-Miller’s account 
of Bolshevik porcelain factories for the production of propagandist tea-sets, 
from his descripticn of the amazing public statuary and the nightmare- 
drama that represents one (though not the present) phase of Bolshevism. 
Ten years is a loag time, and the Bolsheviks have had just #s many 
political and sociai changes during their period of control as we have had 
during asimilar period. The author illustrates these changes by a wealth 
of evidence (of whizh the photographic is one of the most important) which 
covers every phase of social activity. 

The most interesting general conclusion that emerges is that Bolshevism 
is based upon wkat is most characteristic of all Russian qualities—the 
capacity for mass-ection and mass-feeling, which itself is the oldest of the 
national characteristics which distinguish Russia from most Occidental 
countries, This ur.usual quality is itself derived from the long history of 
serfdom which moulded the people into a more or less undifferentiated 
mass and kept them free from the more modern social developments and 
changes. Revolution has merely adapted to its ends this strange aspect of 
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society in Russia ard moulded the spirit and outlook of a serf-life into a 
very convenient and suitable ‘“‘mass-action’’ and “ mass-theory ” which 
underlies the whole movemert. The subordination of the individual comes 
easily to the Russiaa because it is what he has been accustomed to do all 
his life. Bolshevism is a change of masters and an appearance of freedom 
because the masses are encouraged to think that it is they who are in con- 
trol; masses, as such, can easily be made to believe in what, after all, is a 
government that is not wholly out of tune with the life to which they are 
accustomed. 

This book is thus a profound psychological and social study of a move- 
ment which must’ be examined historically and scientifically rather than 
tested by the political tenets and beliefs to which other countries have for 
centuries been hacituated. No one interested in modern Russia can 
‘afford to leave this book unread. 


9 
THE RELATION OF INDIAN STATES AND THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
By K. M. Panixkar. (Martin Hopkinson.) xos. 6d. net. 


(Reviewed by SIR RICHARD Bury, C.s.1L) 


The appointmen: of the committee presided over by Sir Harcourt Butler 
to examine the rela: onship between Indian States and the Crown and the 
economic relations between those States and British India serves as a 
reminder of the importance of the States, particularly at a time when the 
administrative system of British India is also under consideration. Mr. 
Panikkar’s book thus appears at a time when a study of the subject should 
be particularly valuable. Unfortunately the author has allowed himself to 
become possessed by the idea that the Government of India, with the 
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sanction of the British Government, have constantly been actuated by a 
desire to limit and control the amthority of the rulers -of the States in a 
purely arbitrary fashion. Ncthing could be farther from the truth. 

The nature of the relations betveen the rulers and the Government of 
India has always been difficult to define in general terms, and the problem 
has sometimes been obscured by applying terms used in Western public 
law. Neither Parliament nor an7 legislative power in India at present 
makes laws to affect the jurisdiction of princes over their subjects within 
their States. Nevertheless, the Sovernmert of India, under the British 
Government, has exercised and stl exercises control over foreign relations 
and military affairs, and over the way in which the princes exercise their 
authority to ensure a reasonadle sacurity for their subjects and the absence 
of injury to the interests of Britisk India. 

Mr. Panikkar argues from the terms of the treaties, engagements, and 

- grants relating to the States zhat -hree classes may be distinguished—viz., 
those the rulers of which, owing to the terms of their early treaties, enjoy 
full and absolute sovereignty ; thcse who, thcugk treaty States, enjoy juris- 
diction and legislative powers, orly under sape-vision ; and thirdly, those 
whose rights are based on grants, and he appears to argue that the Govern- 
ment of India must be content tc sit with folded arms regardless of what 
is done or left undone by rulers o the first class. Such a contention can- 
not be accepted, and is indeed not generally put forward by the rulers 
themselves. 

In his limited space Mr, Fanik<ar has not been able to trace the history 
of the relations, which clearly shows how the status of the East India 
Company itself changed from that of one of a number of petty powers in 
India to that of suzerain orer ail. He omits to mention the disastrous 
results of the policy of non-intervention attempted at the close of the 
eighteenth century, which by 18r7 had produced forces of 150,000 armed 
men with 500 cannon in Central India, whence they made constant incur- 
sions into British India. Recent affairs have shown that a return to non- 
intervention would have disastrous results to the subjects in both the States 
and British India. Mr. Panikka- himself admizs that the position of State 
subjects is not entirely acceptable to educated Indians in British India. 

Sir Harcourt Butler, speaking with long knowledge of Indian States, 
recently expressed the opinién that the standard of administration has 
advanced and is advancing, and that too much should not be made of 
occasional and exceptional lapses. The chiefs themselves are anxious, 
not so. much regarding interferer-ce by the Government when lapses occur, 
as to the method in which this should be done. And they are still more 
concerned’ because they feel that their positicn is being affected by the 
changes in the constitution of Exitish Indie, and they do not contemplate 
with satisfaction the transfer of such control as is now exercised by the 
Government of India to legislatures in India, or to Indian officials re- 
sponsible to such bodies. Mr. Panikkar briefly mentions the Chamber of 
Princes which was constituted >y the King’s proclamation of 1921 as‘a 
permanent body which tke V ceroy might consult on general matters 
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affecting the States or affecting those ter-itories jointly with British India 
and the Empire. It is not concerned with internal affairs of individual 
States or the relations between individual States and Government. Mr. 
Panikkar is vague as to the future. He dces not describe how far the 
. Chamber has beez acceptable to the Prinzes, or discuss the question 
whether their disc 2ssions have been fruitZul ; he thinks that development 
of the institution, efter exclusion of the la-ge number of chiefs in his third 
class, is desirable. / of 

Apart from the d storted representation of :he motives of Government in 
their dealings with the States, the book is ma-red by a number of mistakes 
and omissions. Tze quotation from M. Challey at pp. r1o-11 is not that 
writer's opinion as is suggested here, bit tae complaints of interested 
persons regarding interference. M. Cha::ley hiniself adds (p. 261 of his 
book): “To pleadings of this sort the B-itish Government has, un- 
fortunately, but toz good a reply.” Th: Nawab of Rampur should be 
mentioned as recizient of the G.c.v.o. (p. 76). Ajmer is in British 
territory, not in a State (p. 78). The account of affairs in Manipur in 1891 
omits mention of tne murder of the Chisf Commissioner of Assam and 
other persons (p. 93). There are numerous misprints, and the index is 
hardly adequate, buz the bibliography contains a useful list of works. 
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FAR EAST 
RECENT BOOKS ON CHINA 
(Reviewed by Bric.-GENERAL C. D. BRUCE, C.B.E.) 


It may be of irterest to note first the Irternational opinions we find 
expressed in some of these Far Eastern kooks under review. Count 
Sforza and Mr. Nicholas Roosevelt lock at many of the well-known 
problems discussed Tom quite different angles from each other, or, it may 
be added, from the point of view of any British writer. 

Count Sforza is,-of course, well known as at one time Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in Italy, also as Italian Minister at Peking during a period 
of great importancs—rgit-rgt5. He was, as he reminds us, the last 
Foreign Minister bit one to present his ctrecentials to the last Chinese 
Emperor, or at leas" tc the last Emperor of the Manchu dynasty. In 
addition, Count Sforza was in Peking as a youthful diplomat immediately 
following the Boxer Rising of 1900, and |e revisited China and the Far 
East ipl 927. 

In Mr. Nicholas Roosevelt we have a gell-snown American journalist, 
traveller, and author of the highest standing. As a nephew of that great 
President, Theodore Roosevelt, Mr. Nicholas Roosevelt may be reckoned 
to be imbued with at least some of the wide v ews of his famous relative. 
In his breadth of vis on of European affairs Theodore Roosevelt in many 
ways far exceeded tat of any American Fresiclent who for the last half- 
century has occupied that unique position. 
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L'Entome Curnorse. Par Comte Sforza, (Paris: Payot.) 18 fr. 

Was it worth while to write this book? asks the author of it in his 
‘preface. From most readers who follow the carefully weighed opinions 
expressed therein we think the answer will be that it was. L’Enigme 
Chinoise, written in French by an Italian diplomatist, is one more stimulat- 
ing study of that extraordinary riddle, and, as already stated, Comte Sforza is 
well qualified for the task he has set himself. His style is perhaps less 
that of g writer of books than of an essayist. This book might be a collec- 
tion of short essays upon various matters of peculiar interest connected 
with the present state of China. In some ways Comte Sforza’s style is 
reminiscent of that of the late Earl of Cromer, when the latter was dis- 
coursing of men and matters Oriental, though we cannot expect quite the 
profound knowledge of,the Oriental mind possessed in such a marked 
degree by that great Pro-Consul., 

Like Lord Cromer, Comte Sforza has few illusions about the danger 
to their own countries of the free play in them of the semi-Westernized 
ideas of foreign educated students. Still less has he any doubts about 
“ Nationalism” gone astray (pages 197, 198, 199). The ‘‘ Nationalist ” 
catechism set out in full on page 199 1s a document which should be care- 
fully studied by all readers anxious to understand the frequently quoted 
from but far less frequentty read ‘‘San M’in” of Sun Yat-sen, though this is 
to anticipate. 

In Chapters I. to IV. the author traces in outline the various links which 
foreign nations have, it may almost be said, forged for their own undoing 
at the hands of China — links which, unless gradually forged afresh 
threaten to render almost impossible their entire intercourse—political, 
economic, and social. In Chapter V. follow references to the surprising 
power of a new and ever-spreading vernacular press. In a later chapter 
come some distinctly pessimistic remarks upon the future of Shanghai, to 
all intents and purposes the economic capital of mid-China. To traders 
interested in the commercial importance of this extraordinary city built on 
the mud of the Whang-pu Comte Sforza is not “particularly reassuring. 
Though the subject-matter of the chapter is more or less novel it might 
have been better handled. 

Then come inevitable chapters upon the Customs, Salt, and Postal 
Services. Though these subjects are worn somewhat threadbare, they are 
of such vital importance to China’s financial credit as well as to foreign 
investors that Comte Sforza’s comments will be read with interest. 

Chapters XII. to XIV. as well as pp. 193, 194, 195, merit special notice, 
for they discuss in detail and with knowledge not always available the 
future effect of Christianity in China—its spread or its ultimate refession. 
Here isone of the world problems of tomorrow. There are those who look 
for the regeneration of China—indeed of the East in general—by means of 
other and purely material influences, and they may, of course, be right. 
Few persons with the necessary experience will be likely to deny that there 
are already in China other influences than Christianity which in the end 
will help to bring civilization and an altogether higher standard of social 
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life to China and the East in general; but can the 400,000,600 souls in 
China, as well as tze 150,000,000 of their contiguous Russian neighbours, 
continue to repudiate Christianity and thrive morally and socially? There 
is no denying the magnitude of this question. It has lately been asked by 
an astute Americea observer who has returned from visiting Russia, 
“whether this brezk with spirituality in Russia and the attempt to establish 
a purely materialise basis of life is fundamentally contrary to human 
nature ” or, ‘ will haman nature, in the long run, assert itself in tþis as it 
is asserting itself im (Russian) economic life?” Herein lies one of the 
main problems of tte future situation in China. 

Final chapters Cescribe the positions of the various Great Powers in 
China (p. 108), and are of special value as expressing the matured opinions 
of a writer well versed in European as well as in, Asiatic diplomacy, So 
many writers upon China, especially American authors, have. little, if any, 
knowledge of the irterplay of European politics upon those of Asia. 

In Chapter XVIL readers will find a very interesting account of the life 
led by Germans wk» no longer hold extraterritorial rights in China. In 
the following chapter Comte Sforza tells once more how Belshevism 
first gained a foothold in the country, also how the U.S.S.R. carries on 
almost identically the Imperialist policy of pre-war Russia in Manchuria 
and Mongolia. The world is apt to forget the v@ry material gains of the 
U.S.S.R. since the Great War by the seizure of Mongolia and the new 
rights acquired in Manchuria under the lately signed Chinese Eastern 
Railway agreement tetween China and Soviet Russia. 

Discussing the pclicy of Japan towards her now awakened but leaderless 
neighbour, Comte Sforza wrote before, it should be .noted, the typical 
happenings at Tsinan Fu. 

Of the political wisdom of America in China our author evidently holds 
a high opinion (pp. 164, 165), though quite in what way it has so far 
shown itself to be worthy of commendation is not clear. 

By no means the least valuable portion of this book is to be found in 
Chapter XXIII. Here are reprinted eleven “documents,” all of very real 
value to serious students. 


THE ReEsTLEss Pacitic. By Nicholas Roosevelt. (Serviduers.) 12s. 6d. 
net. l e 

t Now that distance has been annihilated in the Pacific,” writes Mr. Roose- 
velt, “and East and West stand cheek by jowl in Asia, a violent earthquake 
in Japan, or a typhoon in the China Sea may change the course of history 
in America.” He might well have said in the world including America, 
for tMtffese days the world is nothing if not international. Mr. Roosevelt 
continues : “ The East, instead of being a region apart, is closely bound up 
with the politics of the world, and is directly affected by events in Europe.” 
Finally, to point the moral to his compatriots, Mr. Roosevelt emphasizes, 
“ Heretofore we Americans have been guided by sentimentality and ignor- 
ance, and have cheristed illusicns with surprising obtuseness and tenacity. 
We have complacentl7 assumed that our fiat could remake the world, and 
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that we had a mission to ‘reform the heathen.’ Our tasks remain and our 
ideals are unfulfilled. The problem which we face is how to make these 
ideals effective.” 

Here we have examples of the author’s outspoken style, and Mr. Nicholas 
Roosevelt is nothing if not outspoken. Our author is equally frank in 
criticizing other nations, as will appear later, but it is the frankness of one 
who has done his best carefully to study his subject. Mr. Roosevelt has 
obviously. been at pains to inform himself at first hand about the numerous 
questions he mentions and the policies he criticizes in his book. Whether 
we agree with him or not most reacers, be they British, Japanese, Dutch, 
or Russian, can learn something fresh about their own Asiatic foreign 
policies from studying Mr. Roosevelt’s point of view. 

In more ways than one, in more ways perhaps than he intended, the 
author has written a book well worth reading. If the opinions therein 
expressed in any way interpret American official cpinion or the opinion of 
“plain ” Americans upon the problems of the Pacific, they afford a striking 
interpretation of the ever-growing tendency to Imperialism throughout the 
United States of America. Mr. Nicholas Roosevelt probably considers 
himself as good a Republican as any of his fellow-countrymen, whether 
they come from the Eastern, the Middle Western, Western or Southern 
States, but nothing could Be more Inaperialistic—however unconscious— 
than some of his utterances upon America’s Far Eastern policy, as he 
would shape it. Take for example one such. On p. 7 Mr. Roosevelt 
writes: “To Americans these questions of the Pacific have ceased to be 
purely academic, for the United States has been forced by geographical 
circumstances ” (is this not the age-long cry of Imperialism ?) “ to play an 
important—perhaps a determining—part in this conflict of interests in the 
Pacific. Not content to make the Pacific coast ker territorial limit, and to 
develop through the Golden Gate and other ports a flourishing trade across 
the Pacific, the United States has annexed Alaska and Hawaii, and estab- 
lished naval bases in Guam, the Philippines, and Samoa. The American 
people, to use a phrase of H. H. Bancroft, the historian of the West Coast, 
‘have plunged into the sea.” Henceforth their destinies will be affected 
by developments in the imperial ocean.” 

And to quote one more example (p. 205): “ Our prestige,” says our 
author, “will rise or fall accordeng to our conduct in the Philippines, and 
with our prestige will rise or fall our influence in the East. America’s 
interests in the Pacific are thus intricately interlaced. If our idealism is to 
be made practical, it must be supported by a consistent policy in which 
right will rest on fact rather than theory and, if challenged, will be supported 
by might.” l — 

If this is not Imperialism the réide- may well ask what is. If confirma- 
tion of this tendency were needed we have it clearly and concisely supplied 
so late as in April, 1928. Speaking in his own State of Maryland, Mr. 
Ritchie, the Governor, gave utterance to these striking words : 

“The nation,” said Mr. Ritchie, “does not want Imperialism in terms 
of Empire, but the dollar is already acquiring it in terms of power. The 
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dollar may not dr2am of political Empire, but it does dream of markets, 
Our interests in other countries is largely interest in markets. Imperialism 
can be economi? as well as political, and as dangerous in either case.” 

To British readers a chapter which will naturally appeal is that in which 
the author discusses “ Britain the Conservator” (Chapter XI.). As every- 
where in his bcok, Mr. Roosevelt endeavours to be eminently fair, But 
there are naturally certain statements open to challenge. Speaking of 
Shanghai and Eritish trade in the Yangtze Valley, he remarks je“ Every- 
where in China the intererests of British commerce have been fostered by 
governmental aid.” Has this been the universal opinion of British merchants 
at Shanghai dur ng the last decade ? 

Referring to rc procity between Great Britain and the United States of 
America over the cpen-door doctrine (p. 142)—6ne of the few points where 
the two policies really harmonize—Mr. Roosevelt comments in a manner 
refreshingly frank on his own country’s lack of co-operation with Great 
Britain in China 

Other chapters which should appeal to the reader possessing somewhat 
more than a nodd-ng acquaintanceship with the problems of the Pacific 
are those entitled “ Holland’s Treasure Islands” (Chapter XII) and 
“« America and Americans in the East ” (Chapters XIV. and XV.). 

The stake of the Dutch in a peaceful Pacific Is a matter frequently over- 
looked in any summing up of Far Eastern problems. In this chapter it is 
carefully outlined. As the author remarks: “Dutch inability to defend 
the Indies forces them to depend on Singapore for help in case of attack ”; 
which, like American interest in the new naval base referred to in 
Chapter II. (pp. 24 and 25), should undoubtedly tend towards ultimate 
peace in the Pacific. 

Another movement of the very greatest importance to which reference 
is made, one not always remembered by foreigners, is that known as “ the 
Chinese Renaissance.” What this may eventually mean to China as a 
regenerating inflience no man can yet say. “ Had the young Chinese,” 
writes Mr. Roosevelt, ** devcted half the amount of energy to considering 
constructive metiods of improving the Chinese government that they have 
given to their jenunciation of the foreign treaties, they would have 
hastened the realizztion of their aspirations for a China freed from foreign 
influence.” ° 

In this connec:ion it may not be without interest to ask ourselves which 
of two Chinese names very well known today is likely to be remem2ered 
longest. One is that of Sun Yat Sen, erratic and unstable dreamer of 
dreams; the otker that of Hu shih (Hu suh) the intellectual, the chief 
promoter of ‘the Chirese Renaissance.” . 

Distributed throuzhout the various chapters of “The Restless Pacific ” 
are many pithy remarks at times pregnant with meaning. For one at least 
(p. 238) room shouid be found: 

“ Intellectually.” remarks Mr. Roosevelt, “most of the educated 
Orientals are more than the equals of the whites. But intellect alone is 
not enough to mzke a good leader. Most important is character—those 
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instinctive qualities of devotion to duty, of loyalty to a cause, of capacity 
to resist criticism, and to do the right thing regardless of personal conse- 
quences. Whether it is that these, being more nighly cherished in the 
West, have been more developed among white men, or whether there be 
more subtle reasons, the fact remains that Occidental leadership, or its 
Japanese counterpart, is essential for progress and modernization.” 

Seldom has one of the causes of the present chaotic condition in China 
(July, 1928), been more concisely summed up. I: is to a very great extent 
to the entire lack of men of character to guide the Chinese nation that 
much of its present condition is due. 


\ 


CHINA AND ENGLAND. ` By W. E. Soothill, M.A. OXON., HON. M.A. 
CANTAB. (Oxford University Press.) 7s. 6d. net. 

This book is the result of a course of lectures given at the request of the 
Oxford University Extension Lecture Commitzee by W. E. Soothill,’ 
Professor of Chinese in the University of Oxford. Both of mission 
and educational work the Professor of Chinese at Oxford speaks with 
authority. 

“ I have spent,” he writgs in his preface, “nearly half my life in their 
midst (the Chinese), and most of my life in their service. That they have 
fallen once more on a period of disaster, and that their leaders have failed 
in the difficult task of guiding their great race into the peace and 
prosperity which the people deserve, calls for much patience and unfailing 
sympathy.” 

Much as we may agree with the latter paragraph, if we of the British 
race continue merely to proffer “ patience and untailing sympathy ” without 
expecting any friendly return of these sentiments, are we acting in the 
best interests of China’s inarticulate millions ? 

In his earlier chapters the author deals with the days when China first 
came into contact with the West. As ke rightly emphasizes, “To under- 
stand the present, it is necessary to know the past,” a remark which some 
latter-day writers upon “ things Chinese” might well take to heart. That 
this early contact did not always run smoothly we know. Why this was 
so, one little incident of those days serves to show. l 

In 1759,” writes Professor Soothill, “ Mr. Flint, the first Englishman 
known to have learnt Chinese, went north with a petition to the Emperor 
pleading for thé amelioration of the oppression of foreign traders. He 
was expelled the country for his temerity, the Chinese writer of the petition 
was executed, the Chinese Superintendent of Trade dismissed, and_the 
English merchants severely beateg.” 

In Chapter IV. (pp. 51 and 52) we find some frank speaking upon the 
position of missionaries in China so far as concerns extraterritoriality- 
“ American missionaries,” says the author, “through whose influence 
chiefly so many Chinese students have been ecucated in America, many 
at the expense of American missionary societies, have been the principal 
foreign protagonists for the abolition of the law of extraterritoriality. 
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They have visua ized modern China as if it were under the direction of 
Chinese who have been trained in America. They have seen only the 
Chinese student who has been trained in the liberty, fraternity, and 
equality of the Declaration of Independence, as understood by the richest 
and most automobilized ration on earth..... There are, of course, 
among these Amzrican students many fine men, steady and silent. But 
others of them haye joined the ranks of those who still refuse to look at 
the native root of China’s woes, preferring to fix their unwayering gaze 
upon a few specks on the foreign leaves.” Nor are American missionaries 
the only offenders. There are, as all are aware who have travelled in the 
interior of China, Jevoted men and women missionaries whose sole aim is 
the propagation cf Christianity in its highest and best form. But there 
has in the past been too much political propaganda mixed with the teach- 
ing of a certain tyne of missionary, unconscious though it may have been. 

In Chapter XI. we have vet one more pronouncement upon the Revolu- 
tion, the fall of tte Manchu dynasty, and the inception of the so-called 
Republic. Of Dx. Sin Yat Sen, Professor Soothill remarks: “ Dr. Sun 
Yat Sen, grieving over the backwardness of his country, devoted his life to 
the overthrow of <ae Manchu Government, and as a destructive force his 
life may be described as successful.” But this, the author elsewhere allows, 
is by no means the orly epitaph the Kuomintang party allow him. What- 
ever foreign opirion may say about this extraordinary man, European 
doctor of medicine, entirely familiar with Western thought and culture, at 
one time pro-British to a degree, yet who ended his astonishing career 
upon a vehemen: and bitter note of anti-foreign declamation, he still 
remains the idol of the Chinese people who today accept Dr. Sun’s “ Three 
People’s Principles” as the Magna Charta of modern China. 

Of this political textbook the reader will find a summary in Chapters XII, 
to XIV. Whether the equally famous will, said to have been signed by Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen before his deata, is genuine or not readers must inquire else- 
where. What is of profound interest to any one endeavouring to under- 
stand Chinese mertality, or it may be to find a possible avenue of escape 
from the present chaos in China, is to be told that this extraordinary 
political textbook is the ozy avenue, for this is what millions of Chinese 
believe. What must any foreigner think? Is ita case of Quos Deus vult 
perdere, prius dementa? Cr as Professo# Soothill puts it (p. 179): “A 
book of similar quality, displaying such ignorance, rancour, and self-con- 
tradiction, would not cause a feather’s ripzle in the West. . But in the Far 
East such a book, by such a man—-China’s Gandhi-cum-Lenin—is treated 


with the utmost seriousness. . 
~~ 
ee 


WEIGHED IN Cutna’s Batance. By Paul King. (Meath Cranton.) 
ros. 6d. net. 
As might have teen expected from a writer so well equipped for the task 
as Mr. Paul King, zhis judicial summing-up of China’s grievances against 
the encroachment zf the West has a special interest of its own. 
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At the very end of the book, in Z’ Envoi, the zuthor for the frst time 
informs the reader that the views therein recorded are not his own, which 
to the reviewer who had hopec that he was imbibing straight from the 
fountain-head seemed at first somewhet of a paradox. In any case, Mr. 
King’s intention in writing this book cannot be better summed up than in 
his own words (p. 231) in L’ Eni: 

“China is very old, but she is aso marvellousiy young, and every day 
and hour spay shift the scene towards a happier issue for her and for us. 
Let us hope and work for this. 

‘All through these pages I aave rspeatedly explained that the views 
therein recorded and described ere in no sense m7 own.” 

Of the fourteen chapters most ere concerned with showing the effects 
upon Chinese mentality ôf the cash of Western enroachment on its 
religious side. The last two chapters contain descriptions of the “ dis- 
illusionment of the Great War” as -he Chinese saw and still see it. Then 
comes the brief reference to Dr. 3un Yat Sen’s “Three People’s Doctrine,” 
and to his comments on “the Eussian Revolution,” also to the Kuo 
Min Tang or “Nationalist” party. Of this letter Mr. King remarks 
(pp. 221 and'222): 

“In order to win favour for thair new Internationalism the Kuo Min 
Tang are inflaming native opinion somewhat one-sidedly and prematurely 
against what ¢Aey call Imperialism. Their pronouncements and arguments 
are well worth examining, and in some aspects win both the sympathy and 
the assent of foreigners who, lixe myself, admire, understand and esteem 
what is best in China. But a great deal of their propaganda is not only 
negatively un-Chinese, it is actually more anti-Chinese than anti-foreign, 
being a hash of Western Socialism, ‘acobinism, and other doctrinaire stuff 
“at is quite alien to the funcamental principles of Chinese ethics and 
m, `s of government.” f 

Of 1.:terest to readers not familiar with the inner teachings of Confucius 
and Lao Tzu are Chapters II. and III. Mr. King endeavours to unfold 
and explain the philosophy of both these great sages. What can hardly 
fail to strike any Christian student of Confucian philosophy who is meeting 
these maxims for the first time s tne fact that they were enunciated 2,500 
years ago—some 600 years before the birth of Christ—and that we still 
repeat many Confucian maxirfS’ as our own highest ideal of Christian 
virtue. Is it that our boasted civLization can carry us no further ? 

In adjusting his scales Mr. King makes no attempt to burke facts which 
many foreign writers on Chine are content to ignore. Speaking of mis- 
sionary work (Chap. IX., pp. 134 and 135), he writes: 

£ Boys’ schools of native origin were, of course, common enough all over 
China, but setting up girls’ scaocls was another matter. Oriental views 
about women are (or at least were} quite unlike our own, and this should 
have been taken thoroughly nto account before starting schemes to 
educate Chinese girls... . Thəre was quite an idea, in connection 
especially with girls’ schools, that the pupils would go home at intervals 
and spread the light of the Gospel in their derk heathen environment. 
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This was making considerable demands on little Chinese maidens, and the 
plan did not alwzys work out according to the missionaries’ hopes, as there 
was apt to be some confusion between what they meant to teach the 
children and what the children actually learnt, thanks to the foreign lady’s 
partial ignorance of the language, misuse of tones, and other deficiencies. 
Then, after the .ittle girls had absorbed impressions, which would have 
horrified their k.nd instructress had she realized what was happening 
(everyone is awar2 how children unconsciously distort things), det us try, 
with a sort of rueful amusement, to guess at the kind of gospel the little 
Chinese maids probably disseminated in their home circles.” 

But for Mr. King here still remains hope for a better understanding, 
and this he finds (p. 228) in the Student Christian Movement which some 
five and twenty years ago was organized in Chita. 

That there are :wo sides to every question we are most of us aware. In 
presenting the Chinese side of this very debatable question, whether the 
West has or has rot failed in its duty to China, Mr. King has at least been 
scrupulously fair. 


THROUGH THE Moon Door: The Experiences of an American Resident 
in Peking. By Dorothy Graham. Illusttated with photographs by 
the author. (Willams and Norgate.) 21s. net. 


(Peviewed by Mrs. FLORENCE AYSCOUGH.) 


With sight and sound keyed to the highest pitch, Dorothy Graham, in 
private life Mrs. James Bennett, wife of an author who has devoted him- 
self to Chinese subjects, passed light-heartedly up and down the streets of 
Peking a year or s> ago. She lived beyond a moon door, and through the 
aperture—by its form it suggests perfection—envisaged the city which 
has exercised so strong a fascination over its inhabitants, both Eastern and 
Western, for many years. 

That she leaves us this record is good. Peking seems like to change 
greatly during the next few years; already the tiles of its monumental 
buildings are being sold by avaricious guides to casual globe-trotters; and 
the distinctive life of a Far Eastern capital is changing rapidly for the 
monotony of a city great only by virtue of its past. With Dorothy Graham, 
however, the reader wiil once more experience the varied sights and sounds 
of Peking as it has been, and will hear of many of those amusing customs 
which have been the savour of life behind its colossal walls; nor does, so 
far as I know, any other so vivid a recital of these matters exist. 

~lt is a pity, however, that Miss Graham does not confine herself to 
describing the sigkts and sounds that shg has observed so closely beneath 
those incredibly tlue skies. In approaching questions of legend and 
history, she is not so happy. 

On page 166, for instance, she says: ‘‘in the same sanctuary abides 
Wên Ch’ang, God of Writing . . . back in mythical days Wên Ch’ang was 
the one who worked out a system of ideographs that would express human 
thought on paper. He found inspiration for his brush strokes by tracing 
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the footprints that birds had marked in the damp sand.” This statement 
is in accord with neither fact nor fancy. The legendary individual who 
lived before the dawn of history and, inspired by bird tracks, invented 
writing, is Ts’ang Chieh; while the actual person who was after death 
created Wén Ch’ang, patron saint of literature, is said to have been a man 
named Chang Ya of the T’ang dynasty, A.D. 618-905. No erudition is 
needed to ascertain these details, as both indiv:duals are mentioned in 
“A Chingse Biographical Dictionary” by Professor H. A. Giles, under 
numbers 1991 and 2301 respectively. On page 1, again, Miss Graham 


states: “ To Peking we started, where—as Li T’al-po has written—-men, 


called down the dreams of sunset into stone.” Ido not know what writ- 
ing by the famous T’ang poet she has in mind, but I do know that the 
poet himself, who died a.. 762, had long turned ic dust when in A.D. 1420 
the Ming Emperor moved his capital to the north, calling it Pei Ching 
(Peking) or Northern Capital, and proceeded to transform ‘‘ sunset dreams 
to stone.” When Li T’ai-po was glive the site of what is today Peking 
was but a frontier post called Yu Chou, and was where the devastating 
An Lu-shan rebellion had its rise. 

It is a thousand pities that writers who are as talented as is Miss Graham 
should, albeit unconsciously taking advantage of the fact that nine-tenths 
of their audience are uninstructed in Chinese history, ignore historical 
l accuracy. The Chinese names, too, are given without a thought, so at 
least it appears, of any recognized transliterative system. 

The book, however, has great charm. Those who know Peking will 
find it a pleasant reminder; those who do not will gain a vivid impression 
of the principal city in the district Obedient to Heaven. 


CHINESE BIRTHDAY, WEDDING, FUNERAL, AND OTHER Customs. By 
Mrs. J. G. Cormack. Third edition. (Luzac.) 15 illustrations. 


8s. 6d. net. 
(Reviewed by N. M. PENzER.) : 


The fact that a third edition of this work has been necessary since 1922 
is sufficient evidence of its success, and we can say without hesitation that 


the success. has been well deserved, for it is brimful of most interesting 


information. But in saying this we make censure justifiable in the absence 
of any index. .In previous editions an index might well have been con- 
sidered unnecessary, but now that the work runs to over zoo pages such an 
excuse can no longer hold. The student of comparative religion, folklore, 


demonology, etc., has not the time to read all the books he consults, a" 


many a fine work has been disregarded for an inferior one merely because 
it has no index. 

The present reviewer has offered up many a silent prayer of thanksgiving 
on discovering a good index, and this excellent little work is worthy of one, 
as he hopes to show in the very brief remarks which follow. The work is 
divided into sixteen chapters, of which the firs: half deals with the birth, 
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wedding, and funeral customs. The second half is devoted to the 
description of the most important festivals and the, influence of the spirit 
world. As we reed through the first few chapters we find the*authoress 
has set herself the task of recording in due order all the mass of intricate 
ritual observed or the occasions of the three main events of the life’of the 
Chinaman. It has not been part of her object to give comparisons, to 
trace the influence of Buddhism as shown in the customs described, or ‘to 
point to a Mongolian origin in this ceremony, or to an ancigat Taoist 
belief in that one. 

It is here that tre student will make his notes as he reads. He will find, 
for instance, the colour red to persist throughout any ceremony of im- 
portance, It is tte colour of joy, of life and good luck. We find it as 
much in evidence zs at the Holi Festiva] in India. 

The use of iron -o frighten away evil spirits in the birth chamber finds its 
echo throughout the world (see “Ocean of Story,” vol. ii., p. 166 ef seg.) ; 

., While the use of paper figures of all kinds in funeral ceremonies at once 
reminds usof the zshaddzs of the Ancient Egyptian. It is interesting to note 
that Marco Polo gives us details of these paper figures, as he also does of 
the httle houses built by the roadside along the route of the funeral 
‘procession. 

These and many other most interesting observances should all find their 
place in an index, taus more than doubling the value of the work. Space will 
not permit any further discussion of the work, but we feel that sufficient has 
been said to show that Mrs. Cormack has made valuable addition to our 
knowledge of the customs of one of the world’s most interesting peoples. 


‘ JAPAN 


THe Pittow Book or Ser SHonacon. ‘Translated from the Japanese by 
+ A. Waley. 1328. (Allen and Unwin.) 6s. net. 

The translator, one of the foremost scholars of Chinese and Japanese, first 
delighted us with an “ English Version of Chinese Poems,” and has since 
given constant proo of high attainment in these studies and in Far Eastern 
art. The best known of his works is perhaps the translation of the 

‘Japanese Arabian Nights, entitled “The Tales of Genji.” The present 
volume is a volume of reminiscences of the same period as these ‘‘ Tales 
of Genji” (about 4 D. 1000) which give a fascinating picture of Japanese 
civilization of that period. The reader obtains a most extraordinary in- 
sight into the mind of Lady Shonagon and her highly cultured society. 

' ali iS 2 matter of rezret that the Western world has not the advantage of 
such literature at az earlier date, and in fact that we have nothing to equal 
a diary so witty and refined at that period in our literature. Mr. Waley 
has done more than given a mere translation—he has given necessary notes, 
a most difficult perormance which every reader will heartily welcome. 
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QUESTIONS FOR THE SIMON COMMISSION 


I.—LAW AND ORDER 


By RAPEORTEUR 


Ir there be safety in the multitude of counsellors, the Simon 
Commission should be in small danger. The problem of 


£ 


India’s future offers special invitation to students of politics 


in the vastness of the field, its stormy and exciting history, 
the varied characteristics of its peoples, the profundity and 
spirituality of its thought, the hkenesses and unlikenesses of 
its civilization to that of the West. The relation of Britain 
to India seems sometimes to recall the man who held the 
wolf by the ears, and who could not hold on, but could not let 
go. England is depicted by Ler own and foreign nationals, 

sometimes as a providential puide and deliverer, sometimes 
as a conscienceless bloodsucker. In such pronouncements 
we find, more than in almost any other politi€al discussions, 
a looseness of thought, a fondness for abstract formulas, an 
obscurity of phrasing and sometimes a positiveness of asser- 
tion which are due, on the Western side, to distance and lack 
of intimate experience ; on the Eastern, largely to failure to 


# 


assimilate European ideas, especially those of politics. It, 
is not easy to eliminate these sources of error by the usual 


forms of discussion. Articles, essays and speeches mean 
the utterance each of a single thinker; they lack the instant 
criticism of associates equally well informed, equally well 
disposed, but each bringing to bear the pressures, slight but 
steady, that check deviation and keep direction constant. 

It has seemed to some, therefore, that an Indian Study 
Circle comprising men of different experience and schools 
of thought, but all acquainced with Indian conditions, 
interested in India’s future end desirous of her welfare, 
might make useful contribution to the solution of the 
questions now before Sir John Simon and his colleagues ‘by 
meetings and conversations of a friendly and informal 
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character at which such questions could be .explored, in 
general and in detail, without dogmatic assertion“er claim 
' to authority. The subjoined attempt at expression of the 
- ideas handled at the first meeting is given without reporting 
speakers names. The general subject was that of Lawand ° 
Order in India as affected in the past and likely to be 
# affected in the future by political developments accomplished 
orimpending. The names, it is repeated, are not given, but 
it is no breach of this rule to say that the speakers were all 
men of long Izdian experience. 
Law and ecrder—that must of course always be the 
} primary and findamental requisite. “Good government,” 
said a British Prime Minister, “is no substitute for self- | 
- government.” That is partly an obvious platitude, partly a 
- doctrinaire fallacy. Government must reach a certain stan- 
dard of goodness, or there is an end of organic civilized life. 
When it has attained that stage, the necessity of self- 
„government grows ever more insistent in comparison. 
Self-governmeat in Russia at present does not enable her 
people to live. On the other hand, the better administration 
of the Germans was not enough reason for continuing them 
in power in Kelgium. We may dispense in India with 
a measure of British efficiency provided we do not lower the 
buoyancy of tae ship of State below the Plimsoll line. 
Would that be the result of dispensing with an All-India 
; Civil Service nd Police on present lines? Or can these 
last be articulazed with a Ministry responsible to an elected 
_ representative body, not entirely free from anti-European 
* feeling and chafing at any restraint on its powers? Let us 
consider further. 
_ First it must be remembered that law and order are not, 
as sometimes spoken of, one and indivisible. You can have 
order, even effective and admirable order, without law, and 
in the East aid over the greatgr stretch of history you 
usually do. Oriental despots may be credited with main- 
taining order, ven when, perhaps especially when, they 
regard law as an abomination. Law is one method of 
. ensuring order, but not the only one, nor is it the way 
“™=the Indian masses would approve were they consulted. 
When a man whom everybody*knows to have committed 
a hideous crime, who has been denounced by his accomplices 
and has himse.” confessed, is acquitted by the Courts on the 
grounds that general report is not evidence, that accomplices ' 
are not to be believed unless corroborated, and that a 
confession may not be accepted unless purely voluntary, 
the Indian peasant regards the result with bewildered 
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dismay? ,.He k Gws how a Raja, how even a usurping 
Nawah would da] with such a case. But we cannot put 
back the clock, nor is it desirable that we should try to do so.’ 
Order, and justice between man and man, have to be main- 
tained by juridical, not despotic means. But the former of 
these methods is the creatior of the British and of them 
alone. . They themselves only learnt slowly, painfully and 
hesitatingly, in the course of many centuries to regard the 
supremacy of law as an axiom of Government. It is but, 


l : Me 
yesterday in comparison tha: the form of law, the outer | 


shell, has been introduced into India. 

The seed has falfen on favourable soil, the intellectual 5 
fertility of India has ministered to its luxuriant growth. 
But as for the spirit—that is another matter. How far* 
much of the Indian mind is from assimilating the inner. 
soul of law without which its rules and formalities can only 
strangle a nation’s life may be judged from a single incident. 
A leading newspaper, having offended a certain Indian, 
party, has been subjected to persecution by multiplicity of 
legal proceedings, both criminal and civil, the same com- 
plaint being lodged over and over again on the same 
ground in district after district where the paper has cir- 
culated. This points to a defect in the law, but still more 
does it point to a defect in the mentality and morals of the 
organisers. The form of law may be employed, but when 
worked in that spirit it becomes a mere mask for indefensible 
tyranny, all the worse for not being that of an identifiable 
ruler. | 

No advocate of Indian self-government proposes that law $ 
should be administered on other than Western lines. That 
principle cannot be given effect to without a substantial 
British element. Can that be retained in autonomous or 
nearly autonomous provinces? Certainly not in the present, 
shape of organized All-Igdia Services, the I.C.S. and Police,” 
largely British in composition and wholly British in tone. 
Various adjustments were considered by our debaters and 
admitted to be impracticable. A British element can, of 
course, easily be obtained in any form of administration. 
British officials are largely employed by Indian states. 
Ours is an adaptable people ; we have ranged the world too 
long not to be, and the search for employment by educated 
men in this country is now very keen. But any kind of 
Britisher, on any terms, will not do. The “ruling race” 
theory will not stand that strain. To put it plainly, the 
employment of inferior Britishers, not controlled and 
directed by colleagues and brother-officers, not members of 
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a Service, witiout traditions or esprit de eis would do 
nothing or less than nothing to preserve that temper of 
administration which we have found to be essential if law, 
and not arbitrary will, is to govern. | It is conceivable that 
the British shculd be dispensed with altogether; it is not 
conceivable that they be retained with enough authority to 
ensure the predominance of Western ideas, but not enough 
to impair the complete supremacy of office-holders working 


on non-European, nay, often on anti-European, lines. 


The same dilemma presents itself in other departments 
of Governmen:, but only in the cases of the Army and the 
Law does it become vital. 

These considerations have not escaped our shrewd con- 
stitution-makers. Their solution has won considerable 
acceptance. Give Law and Police to the charge of the 
Central, not the Provincial Governments, either directly or 
by the methoc of overriding control. Mr. Gokhale in his 
“political testament,’ entrusted to H.H. the Aga Khan 
and published n 7he Times of August 15, 1917, advocated 
“practically autonomous” provinces, but reserving to the 
Government cf India, with an official majority in the 
Imperial Council, an overruling power to be exercised in 
emergencies. Mr. Montagu aimed at “a series of self- 
governing provinces and principalities, federated by one 
Central Government.” With him Lord Chelmsford felt 
that “ we should aim at the fullest measure of popular auto- 
nomy in the frovinces, combined with a strong. Govern- 
ment of India.” One may note in passing that, here and 
elsewhere, the adjective “strong” is used as the antithesis 
to “elected” o- “ representative,” but we are not now deal- 
ing with the cuestion of the Constitution of the Central 
Government ; that will come later. 

For the present the solution we are offered is to remedy 


the defects of autonomy by dispensing with autonomy. 


Law cannot be administered or order maintained by spo- 
radic swoops f-om abcve in emergencies. If the Central 
Government are to have responsibility for law and order, 
they can only cischarge it by their judges, their magistracy, 
and their police. If they have those, there is no provincial 
autonomy or anything remotely resembling it. A point of 
this kind can be brought out in detailed discussion; it can 
be, and is, evaced or missed in individual pronouncements. 

Here it was observed that we are treating the Govern- 
ment of India as something unique. Federal systems in 
which a Central Government keeps a hand, more or less 
close, on the constituent states, are common enough and 
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work well in practice. Let us consider them in detail. 
The.three greatest Powers of the world are federal organi- 
zations. They are the United States, the German Com- 
monwealth, and the British Empire. A fourth Great 


Power, Russia, has a federal name—it calls itself a- 
Union of Republics—though it seems to be rather closely 


centralized in actual practice. 

The ‘working of the police and judiciary in these coun- 
tries was compared, but without carrying our problem much 
further. In the first place, friction between central and 
state administrations is by no means unknown, and is 
occasionally serious.” But there is a much more important 
element of unsuitability for our purpose. In all the three 
Great Powers mentioned the subordinate states are real 
organic sub-nations; in the United States and Germany 
they were the primary elements in the constitution. There 
is nothing to correspond to them in India. 

Of course, a true federal system in India is possible ; 
nay, more, it actually prevails over one-third of the country. 
Some political thinkers would actually solve India’s problem 
on these lines. Constitute self-governing states for the 
whole of India, British as well as Feudatory, under an 
Imperial Protectorate. They must, however, be real 
indigenous institutions, the Nawab Nazim in Bengal, the 
Mahrattas in Bombay and the Central Provinces, the 
Nawabi in Oudh, Ranjit Singh’s dynasty in the Punjab, 
“and so forth, all on the old lines marked out by India’s 
history through the ages. It is a possitle system, but it is 
hardly desirable, and most certainly it is not compatible 
with representative institutions. The provinces of India 
have neither the Western nor the Eastern elements of nation- 
hood. They have less even than India as a whole, for 
that has some community of civilization. Comparison, then, 


with other nations constituted on a federal basis affords no ` 


solution of our difficuities. 

As remarked before, we are not attempting a final conclu- 
sion. One definite result emerges. If law and order, the 
control of the police and judiciary, is to be handed over to 
the provincial assemblies, the consequences must be faced. 
Control by the Government of India is no solution, neither 
is that by the Provincial Governor, the I.C.S. and Police 
Service cannot continue in their All-India form. The spirit 
of provincial nationality does not exist. Dyarchy will not 
work. The advantages of self-government are admitted ; it 
is possibly the only solution of racial scrife. But there is 
nothing to be gained by refusing to face the consequences. 
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INDIA’S THREEFOLD PROBLEM 


A NON-PSRTY QUESTION IN BRITISH POLITICS 
e 
By L F. RusaBROOok WILLIAMS, C.B.E. 


(Foreign Minister of Patiala) 


Tue problems of India, fortunately for that country, have 
never been ccnsidered primarily from the standpoint of 
British party politics. In their handling of these problems, 
Conservative Governments have differed slightly from 
Liberal Governments, but the differences have proceeded 
perhaps as much from changing personalities as from any 
widely differing angle of approach. The present reformed 
Constitution iz British India is generally associated with 
the name of a Liberal Secretary of State; but his work 
would have been impossible but for the foundations laid by 
a Conservative predecessor and for the enthusiastic co- 
operation of a Conservative Viceroy. Nor did the first 
Labour Gov2rament in any way depart from this healthy 
tradition of continuity. Indeed, its handling of the difficult. 
situation in Br-tish India which marked its term of office, 
not only won for it the confidence of those who differed 
from it politically, but, in addition, came as a profound 
surprise to that section of extreme opinion in India which 
had hailed its edvent as the coming of the millennium. 

The real truth is, of course, that all three parties have 
fundamentally the same interest in Indian affairs ; and it is 
an interest which belongs to British men and women as 
such, independent of the political party to “which they 
happen to give their adherence. «his interest in the last 
resort resolves itself into a series of simple propositions. 
First, everyone who has thought about the matter believes 
that it is for the ultimate good both of India and of Britain 
that the connection between the two countries should be 
maintained and indeed strengthened. Secondly, there is a 
general wish :c see British India contented and prosperous, 
happy at its continued inclusion within the British Common- 
wealth, and wc-king out its political salvation along sound 
lines. Thirdly there is a feeling that the present discontent 
and uneasiness which characterize British Indian politics 
are not altogether healthy and contain elements of im- 
patience, of racial distrust, and of an unwillingness to face 
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facts, which, together suggest a doubt: whether Britain’s 
pledge regarding the progressive realization of responsible 
government in that part.of India under her direct con- 
trol is being worked cut along quite the most suitable 
lines. Finally, there is the question, very acute in these 
times of industrial difficulty at home, of maintaining Britain's 
share of Indian trade in the face not only of world-competi- 
tion, but of legislation, actual and threatened, of a discrim- 
inatory character. 

It is along the lines. of these four propositions that any 
Government which is returned to power as a result of the 
forthcoming elections may be expected to approach the 
present situation in India. Of themselves, however, they 
do not get us very far; they omit c2rtain essential factors, 
and they need to be brought into relation with the real 
elements upon which that situation depends. 

No. one in Britain, of course, questions the validity of 
the pledge which Britain gave to British India in 1917. 
As a result of that pledge, whichever party has to take 
action upon the report of Sir John Simon’s Commission 
will feel itself obliged to. accelerate, and not to retard, the 
progressive realization of responsible government in British 
India. It is conceivable that the Administration in power 
might in certain circumstances decide that the steps hitherto 
taken to further this realization wer= not, after all, the most 
suitable; and that some other one of the several possible 
lines of approach had better betried. It might, for example, 
be considered that while devolution in favour of the Pro- 
vincial Governments ought to be pursued, circumstances, 
required the retention, in the hands of the Central Govern- 
ment, of supreme authority within the spheres of action 
still reserved to it. It might even be thought wise 
to ‘break up the present unwieldy British-Indian units 
of provincial government into dreas more manageable in 
size, more homogeneous in population, offering greater 
opportunities for the cultivation of that civic spirit which is 
the real antidote to communal outbreaks and, incidentally, 
facilitating a future all-India Federation between British 
India and the Indian States. It would be open to any 
Government not merely to consider these and similar 
measures, but to carry them out. The situation in India 
still admits of them. No Government, however, could go 
back upon the pledge of 1917; it could only take new—and 
in its opinion more efficacicus—methods for giving effect 
to it. 

So much will generally be admitted. But this is not the 
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sole, or perkaps even the most important, element in the 
problem whica will confront the new Government. It is 
vital to realize that as a result, partly of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms and of the interest to which their 
working has given rise, and partly of strong, and in certain 
respects skilfu.ly conducted, publicity, there has grown up 
a habit of mind, not only in those persons whose task it is 
to govern India, whether from Whitehall or Delhi, but also 
among the »veople of Britain, which looks upon Indian 
problems as though there were one factor and one only to 
be taken incc account—namely, British India. Infinite 
difficulties have already been caused «by this limited out- 
look, which is largely reflected both in the official mentality 
and in the popular press. For India is a parallelogram of 
forces; and if we even grant, for the sake of argument, that 
British India ought to stand for two of the sides, there still 
remain the other two to be accounted for, unless the balance 
of forces is tc be overthrown. One of these sides is 
Britain and thz other is the Indian States. The factors 
which together make up the Indian problem are three and 
not one ; and tb try and solve the problem of British India 
by isolating it artificially from the other two elements 
involved is scarcely more useful than “writing on sand 
with a saltspoon.” Indeed, such an attempt is worse than 
unprofitable, it is purely dangerous; and it is largely 
because we as a nation have not kept in.the forefront of our 
policy a determ_nation to be just to Britain and just to the 
Indian States as well as just to British India, that the 
situation in British India itself today is so difficult. We 
have allowed the left wing politicians to believe that 
they and their espirations are all that matter in India; we 
have made over spheres of power and of influence which 
have encouragec the recipients to trespass upon the rights 
of other people; we have convinced many Indian Nation- 
alists that our policy towards themselves is based upon no 
sort of principle, but is the direct result of the pressure 
which they themselves, through organized endeavour, have 
been able to exert upon us. Concession has followed agita- 
tion as the dav the night. What wonder, then, that the 
political leaders af British India lave concluded that there 
are no lengths to which their efforts, if sufficiently strong 
and sufficiently skilful, cannot compel or persuade us ? 

This hand-to-mouth policy really satisfies nobody ; for it 
has no finality except with the end of the British connec- 
tion. There is every reason to believe that we in Britain 
are the most to blame : and our main error lies in the fact 
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that we never made plain the relative position of ourselves, 

of British India, and of the Indian States, in the scheme of 
things Indian. In regard to all these matters, it is high 
time to clear up the position; and whatever Government is 
called upon to assume the responsibility of dealing with 
India in the immediate future, must assuredly do so. ` - 

To take up an apologetic attitude about the position of 
. Britain tn India is useless. Weare not intruders; we have 
as much right to bein the country as any of the other com- 
munities who in their day held place and power which has 
now slipped from their grasp. Our record will compare 
favourably with thateof any of our predecessors along the 
majority of lines ; and it is upon the foundation of the Pax 
Britannica and of the Western education that we ourselves 
introduced, that the present Nationalist movement in British 
India has been erected. To ignore the position which has 
been built up in India at the cost of valiant and devoted 
endeavour, in the hope that by doing so we may perchance 
conciliate irreconcilables, would be poor service, not merely 
to the Empire, but‘to India herself. For this position is 
among the essential factors of the situation; and much 
of the difficulty of present-day politics in British India 
arises from the fact that certain sections of Nationalist 
opinion seem unwilling to allow Britain any part or lot 
in the future which she alone has made possible for the 
country. 

Such unwillingness probably E in no small degree 
from the hesitating attitude which many of our own spokes- 
men have adopted upon this important point. To lay 
stress upon our obligations, considering the relationship in 
which Britain stands to British India, is no more than right 
and proper ; we are pledged to the logical consequences of 
the development of those aspirations which we ourselves 
have fostered. But just as the Nationalist movement in 
British India would never have assumed its present shape 
but for our presence in India during the past, so does it 
seem unlikely that the goal that movement contemplates 
can ever be attained without the continued influence of 
Britain, in some measure at least, in the India of the future. 
It is towards the determmation of that measure that the 
best constructive thought of both countries should be 
directed. Speculation as to whether Britain will give up 
India, or India go outside the Empire, are both alike for 
the present as far removed from reality as the mathematical 
abstract. The problem has to be solved, not by a process 
of alternate agitation on one side and of concession on the 
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other, but by sitting down together and thinking out the real 
needs of India, which necessarily involves a consideration 
of the rights and duties of all three of the parties whose 
interests the final solution must take into account. 

Thus far, we have considered but two of the three elements 
which go to make up the problem of India—namely, British 
India and Britain. The third element, the Indian States, 
constitutes a factor of scarcely less importance—indeed, in 
many respeccs “ Indian India” holds the key of the situa- 
tion. Yet for years together, remarkable as it may seem, 
Britain and Eritish India have been content to behave 
almost as though the third side of their common triangle 
did not exist. From this attitude harm has already resulted. 
Its continuanc# may easily prove disastrous. 

Neither historically nor politically can the recent neglect 
of the Indian States be justified. The relationship which 
subsists between their rulers and the British Crown is, in 
the majority of cases, more than a century old. While the 
foundations of centralized administration were being laid, 
the States were our powerful allies e7 our doughty antagon- 
ists; but wh2n once they had entered into their treaties 
and engagements with us they never looked back. The 
treaties vary in detail’ one from another, but share in 
common one important characteristic. They are in the 
nature of contracts by which, at the price of handing over 
its foreign relacions and its right of war-making to Britain, 
each State is guaranteed in its internal and external security. 
The extent of a once-complete sovereignty which still 
resides in a particular State can only be determined by 
examining the actual engagements ; but in every case the 
British Crowr has, by the very nature of the bargain, certain 
ultimate rights of intervention to suppress grave disorders 
which may spread. These treaties the States have faith- 
fully observed. 

At the time of the Mutiny the vast majority of the States 
stood like rocks, and were the sole support of our crumbling 
Raj until reinccrcements arrived. Our Western organiza- 
tion, in fact, proved inferior in point of stability to their 
ancient polities; and the masses in British India who had 
benefited most from our rule, showed no greater disposition 
to move a haac’s turn to support an enlightened adminis- 
tration than tkeir ancestors, who in times past had watched 
dynasty succeda dynasty and empire fall to empire with 
‚truly Oriental cetachment. Had it not been for the great 
princes we werz lost indeed. Again, when the last war 
broke out, th2 States of India knew no hesitation. All 
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their resources were at the service of tne Empire; and their 
instantaneous rally at once kindled aad kept alive the war 
spirit of British India. 

The power which they have so freely placed at our 
disposal in the past is still with them. The territories of 
the States comprise between a third and a half of all India, 
and stretch across every commiunication-line of strategic 
importance. Their subjects number more than seventy 
millions, and include some of the. finest fighting races of the 
Empire. The martial tradition is still alive and active 
among them. The influence of the great princes extends 
far beyond the corffines of their .mmediaté dominions, 
and is a factor of importance throughout British India 
itself. Moreover, certain recent developments have operated 
to increase rather than diminish the political power of the 
States. For many decades it had been the policy of Britain 
firmly to discourage any consultation, correspondence, or 
joint action among them ; but when in 1921 the Chamber 
of Princes came into existence the States were for the first 
time able to speak, with something like a common voice. 
They are now fast acquiring the consciousness of a corporate 
existence, and are beginning to -ealize, at long last, 
the true proportion of their stake in the future of India. It 
is significant that in the course of the last session of the 
Chamber of Princes the assemblec rulers took the un- 
precedented step of throwing open their deliberations to the 
Press, and subsequently proceeded to carry without dissent, 
after firm and dignified support from prince after prince, a 
resolution declining to consider any 2roposals for an adjust- 
ment of relations between the States and British India 
which did not assume the maintenance of the British 
connection. pS 

The attachment of the princes to the Throne and to the 
Empire is indeed ore of the most encouraging features of 
the present situation in India. In combination with their 
material resources and their political influence, it promises 
to introduce a much-needed element of stability into the 
politics of the country. They have no desire whatever to 
interfere with the political progress of British India, but 
they hold a point of view “which British India and Britain 
alike would do well zo consider. 

It is important to remember that the present attitude of 
the Indian princes is of gradual growth, although cir- 
cumstances which need not be cetailed have ‚operated 
to prevent the fact being genera.ly appreciated in this 
country. They have always prided themselves on standing 
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firmly to their treaty-relationship, and were for long content 
to occupy themselves with their domestic affairs, while 
leaving their external interests in our hands. But they have 
gradually come to realize that this is not sufficient to safe- 
guard the position and secure the influence which—fortu- 
nately for Er-tain—it has ever been their joy to place at 
the service cf the King-Emperor. They have found that 
the balance ct affairs has declined against them; and in 
their view the fault is ours, They hold that while they have 
observed the treaties, we have not; not because we did not 
intend to do so, but because we fell into the habit of think- 
ing that the interests of the States måst always in the last 
resort give wav to the interests of British India; and, further, 
because we did not realize that under the treaties certain 
rights, and certain rights only, vested in the Crown, while 
the residue remained with the Siates. 

They are prepared to show that, particularly in the days 
before the Caamber of Princes came into existence—at the 
time, that is to say, when there was go possibility of joint 
consultation among the States—things were done by the 
Government of India which, however benevolent in them- 
selves, or however advantageous to British India, ought not 
really to hav2 been done at all. For their own part, they 
believe that the trouble lies in the fact that the Government 
of India does two separate things—it governs British India 
and it is the zgent of the Crown for the purpose of the 
treaty relationship between the Crown and the States. 
It has thus >een able, in their view, to put pressure of 
various kinds upon the States in order to oblige them to do 
the things wh ch, in its other capacity of the executive 
government >f British India, it happened to want them 
to do. 

This condizien of affairs was sufficiently unsatisfactory to 
cause complaint when the Government of India was British 
in composition ; but now that there is a large British-Indian 
element the States feel that their chances of getting justice 
when their interests, particularly their economic interests, 
happen to conflict with those of British India, are remote 
in the extreme. Their recent experiences in connection 
with the higa protective tariff*which British India has 
adopted since 1920, is cited by them as a case in point. 
They say that the so-called grant of fiscal freedom to 
British India >v parliamentary convention has, owing to the 
circumstances cf geography, placed the States at the mercy 
of the politica.lv powerful group of British-Indian manufac- 
turing interests. The States do not like protection ; they 
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are agricultural in the main, and desire to buy in the world 
market—preferably the British market. But what they 
strongly object to is the arrangements under which the 
proceeds of an enhanced tariff, to waich their assent has 
not been invited, levied at Britiso-Indian ports upon 
articles intended for consumption by the subjects of the 
States, are swept into thé British-Indian exchequer. They 
are convinced that this position can only have arisen 
because Great Britain for the moment entirely forgot the 
very existence of the Indian States as a separate part of 
India. 

The result of theif experience in this and a number of 
kindred matters is that tney desire zo put forward for the 
consideration of His Majesty's Gcvernment a series of 
proposals ‘which they believe will bo-h safeguard the rights 
guaranteed to them and also ensure that they arrive at a 
stable understanding with the othe- two partners in the 
joint concern—Britain and British India. They suggest 
that all matters of common concern to India as a whole 
should be discussed and determinec not, as at present, by 
British India alone, but by a federalized Executive repre- 
sentative of Britain, British India, end the Indian States. 
They urge that the existence of “Indian India” as a 
political entity separate and distinct from’ British India 
should be adequately recognized, end secured by the in- 
stitution of machinery separate end distinct from the 
machinery which governs British India, to manage the 
relations of the States with the Crown. The link between 
the two sides of India would be the Viceroy, representative 
not only of the Crown bat of Britain. Finally, they desire 
the establishment of a Supreme Court, which in all jus- 
ticiable matters shall be competent to decide impartially 
between British India and themselves. 

They claim that by some such machinery as this it would 
be possible for British India to prcceed along the path of 
responsible government in her owr. affairs; for the States 
to enjoy the rights secured to them under treaty ; and for 
Britain to remain in Incia in the manner in which the best 
interests of the country require, while at the same time 
adequate provision can be ‘nade for economic development, 
for improvement in communications, and for all those lines 
of progress, common to British India and to the Indian 
States, which the interssts of India as a whole seem to 
postulate. 

Whether these proposals are as feasible as they are sug- 
gestive remains to be dztermined. But they have at least 
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the merit of synthesizing all the three factors of the Indian 
situation, which is more than can be said for the policy 
adopted by the British Government in 1919. It has now 
become clear thet even in its policy towards British India 
Britain cannc: ignore the position of the Indian States; 
and this for zwc reasons. In the first place, the pledges 
given to the States, which have been reaffirmed times 
without numter, and have been sanctified by chivalrous 
blood shed in tne service of Britain, are every whit as 
sacred as the pledge given to British India in 1917. In 
the second place, no solution of the Indian problem holds 
any promise of justice or of stability*which does not take 
into the fullest account the existence of two separate Indias. 

It would seem to follow that the Indian States, as well as 
Britain and British India, must be called into consultation 
before any action is taken upon the report of the Parlia- 
mentary Commission. The States have made it amply 
apparent that they will help and not hinder; they have 
expressed their unequivocal attachment to the British con- 
nection, as wel as their readiness to join in building up an 
Indian Federation. If only because their stake in the 
Empire is so great, and because their interests, economic as 
well as political, march so closely parallel with those of 
Britain, it is rot easy to see how the Government which is 
put in office by the elections of 1929 can afford to dispense 
with their aid when seeking a solution of the tripartite 
problem of India. 
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A FEUDATORY STATE OF WESTERN INDIA 
By V. V. RAJWADE 


Tue subject of Indian States and their people has, of late, 
been much discussed in the Press. But there is an inter- 
mediate class between the Princes and the people—namely, 
the States under other major States, commonly known as the 
Feudatory States—an inquiry into whose relations with the 
superior States also makes an interesting study. 

The rights which the feudatories enjoyed at the time of 
the British occupation were guaranteed to them by the 
British Government, subject, of course, to the suzerainty of 
the major States that claimed supremacy over them. The 
degree of subordination of a feudatory to its suzerain differs 
very much in each case, depending, as it does, upon the 
tenure, tradition and antiquity of a feudatory. 

All the feudatory States are under the political control of 
the British’ Government, who, for the proper enforcement 
of the guarantees, has reserved to itself the right of deciding 
certain important. questions concerning them, such as recog- 
nition of succession and granting of permission to adopt. 
In exercise of its right of paramountcy, Government has 
also to adjudicate disputes between a suzerain and its feuda- 
tories. 

The feudatories include States with varying degree of 
sovereignty from almost full-powered Chiefs to those with 
very limited powers. Because the feudatories of one State 
are not entitled to certain powers, it does not necessarily 
follow that the feudatories of any other State are not also 
entitled to exercise those rights. No general rule can be 
laid down in this respect. Each case must be decided on 
its merits. The question depends upon the tenure, origin, 
past history, and also perhaps upon the size and importance 
of a feudatory. Take, for instance, the case of the feuda- 
tories of Kolhapur, a State in the Deccan, Bombay Presi- 
dency. _ = | 

The feudatories of Kolhapur occupy a peculiar position. 
Some of them are the descendants of the ministers of the 
state created by Shivaji, the founder of the Maratha Empire. 
They had a great and glorious past. They came into 
existence even before the establishment of Kolhapur as 
a separate principality. They exercise independent civil 
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and criminal jurisdiction, though recently limited, in their 
domains. Nowhere can an analogy of their relations with 
Kolhapur be found except in the relations which subsisted 
between Sataza™ (lapsed in 1848) and its feudatories, who 
have consequently come directly under the British Govern- 
ment. 

Furthermore, the feudatories of the same State are not 
all alike. Bat the tendency of the British political officers 
has been to make them all conform to one type, and certain 
distinguishinz features of individual cases are often ignored. 
This is well illustrated by the case of Ichalkaranji, also a 
feudatory of Kolhapur. Government has recognized two 
main classes of feudatories : first, those from whose internal 
affairs the superior state is excluded by the terms of the 
guarantee; and, secondly, those in whose case there is no 
such stipulation. Ichalkaranji, really speaking, comes 
under the former class; but it has been treated as if 
belonging to tke latter. i 

Ichalkaranji is a guaranteed feudgtory under Kolhapur, 
with an area o- 240 square miles and a population of 60,366 
according to the census of 1921. The average annual 
revenue for the past five years is Rs. 4,53,251 (434,000). 
The Chief, who is also a first-class Sardar in the Deccan, is 
an educated end enlightened ruler. 

One of the most important features of Ichalkaranji Estate 
is that it did not originate by a grant from Kolhapur, under 
whom it has now been placed. With the exception of only 
one small village out of about ninety villages belonging to 
Ichalkaranji, all its possessions are grants from Shahu Raja 
of Satara and others. 

Another distinguishing feature of Ichalkaranji is that it 
holds all its territory under a special tenure known as /vam 
(free grant), w:zhout any obligation of service. All other 
feudatories of Kolhapur hold thejr estates under a military 
tenure known as Savanjam, with incidence of service 
attached to it. Ona thorough investigation of Ichalkaranji’s 
tenure, Government passed the following order in 1848, 
recognizing the special feature of Ichalkaranji Estate : 


The documents now laid before Government sufficiently define the 
tenure under whick the Chief of Ichalkaranji holds his Estates, as simple 


* Tt is necessary to mention here that Kolhapur represents the junior 
branch of Shivaji, the Great; and Satara represented the senior. In the 
beginning of the e:ghteenth century, there was a struggle for supremacy 
for about two decades between the two branches, which ended in a peace 
treaty in 1730. During the troublous times of the civil war, some of the © 
ae ministers of the State remained under Kolhapur, while others joined 
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Inam. No conditions of service are attached, and the sanads [instruments 
of grants] are in the ordinary form of Znam grant. 


Thirdly, Ichalkaranji has never rendered any service 
under Kolhapur, which is a very important test in deter- 
mining the subordination or otherwise of one State to another, 
but which was ignored in Ichalkaranji’s case. Though 
Ichalkaranji owed its origin and rise to Ghorpades of 
Kapshi,° who are subordinate to Kolhapur, the relations of 
master and servant between Kapshi and I[chalkaranji practi- 
cally ceased since Ichalkaranji’s alliance by marriage with 
the family of the Peshwa (Prime Minister of Satara) in 1713. 
Thereafter, through*the Peshwa’s influence, Ichalkaranji 
took up service under Shahu, and consequently also under 
the Peshwa. The question whether Ichalkaranji served 
under Kolhapur or not has been dealt with by Captain 
Graham, Political Agent at Kolhapur, in his Report No. 470 
of 1848, where he admirably summarizes the position thus: 


. .. But in all the conflicts and struggles for dominion and in- 
dependence, there is no qnention made of the Ichalkaranjikar fighting 
under the banners of Kolhapur, though often enough to be found arranged 
in the opposite ranks. 


The dispute between Kolhapur and Ichalkaranji is of 
very long standing. During the time of the Peshwas, Ichal- 
karanji was under their protection, being in their service 
and that of Satara, and they used to intervene on its behalf 
against Kolhapur’s aggressions whenever necessary. And 
the British Government, who succeeded the Peshwas, also 
extended the same protection to Ichalkaranji, guaranteeing 
its rights and possessions against molestation from Kol- 
hapur. The relevant article of the treaty of 1826 between 
the British Government and Kolhapur giving a guarantee 
to Ichalkaranji runs : 


The Raja of Kolhapur engages never to molest ... Narain Rao 
Ghorepuday, Echulkurunjeexar, in the enjoyment of (his) lands and rights 
according to ancient custom (Aitchison, vol. vii., p. 289). 


The engagement not only guarantees Ichalkaranji’s 
possessions, but is, in effect, an undertaking by Kolhapur 
not to interfere with the rights of Ichalkaranji according to 
“ancient custom.” To use Aitchison’s terminology, the 
superior State is excluded by the terms of guarantee from 
interference in the internal affairs of its feudatory. . And in 
fact, until very recently, Ichalkaranji exercised full civil, 
_criminal and revenue jurisdiction in its territory independ- 
ently of and without any interference from Kolhapur. 

During the next few years after the treaty of 1826, the 
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question whether Ichalkaranji was at all subordinate to 
Kolhapur was much discussed. Ichalkaranji contended that, 
owing to its special features, it was not dependent on 
Kolhapur. On the other hand, Kolhapur urged that Ichal- 
karanji owed iżs origin to Ghorpades who were subordinate 
to it, and tkat most of Ichalkaranji’'s possessions were 
situated in the territory assigned to Kolhapur by the treaty 
of 1730. In 1835, Government decided that Ichalkaranji 
was independent of Kolhapur. But in a subsequent 
inquiry instituted at Kolhapur’s request, it was held that 
Ichalkaranji was subordinate to Kolhapur. 

Government enforced its decision urider threat of seques- 
tration. The then Chief of [chalkaranji protested, but had 
to submit to Government orders, and reluctantly accepted 
Kolhapur’s supremacy in 1847, under certain conditions 
agreed to by Government, which secured to Ichalkaranji 
full internal autonomy and the right of direct correspondence 
with the Polit:cal Agent at Kolhapur. Thus, even after 
the adverse decision, Kolhapur’s supremacy over Ichalka- 
ranji was but nominal. I[chalkaranji1 enjoyed, as before, 
full revenue, civil and criminal powers, including also.the 
power of life and death without interference from Kolhapur, 
and subject only, like all other Southern Maratha Country 
States, to the general supervision of the Political Agent at 
Kolhapur. Though the agreement was afterwards unjustly 
abrogated, its conditions indicate with sufficient clear- 
ness that Kolhapur had had no right to interfere in the 
internal administration of Ichalkaranji. As, regards 
Ichalkaranji's powers, the following order of Government 
passed in 1848 is worth quoting: 


The Right Honsurable the Governor in Council [of Bombay] is not 
disposed, as you [the Political Agent at Kolhapur] would seem to 
recommend, to liwt the power of civil and criminal jurisdiction exercised 
by the Chief of Ichalkaranji, but is pleased to confirm it altogether as long 
as the Estate is he:d in /uam. s 


The arrangement under the agreement referred to above 
continued for some time. Later on, in 1862, a fresh treaty 
between the British Government and Kolhapur was con- 
cluded, by which, zxter aa, Government’s right of super- 
vision over the higher feudatofies of Kolhapur was re- 
affirmed ; but the criminal powers of the feudatories were 
limited to offences involving imprisonment of seven years, 
more serious offences being required to be committed for 
trial to the Political Agent at Kolhapur. 

Ichalkaranji was mentioned in this treaty, evidently 
through oversight, along with other feudatories. Really 
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speaking, Ichalkaranji cught not t have been included 
in this treaty, because its relatioms with Kolhapur had 
already been regulated by the agreement previously 
mentioned. Ichalkaranji being then under a minority, 
no protest could be made on its behalf. 

At the time of investiture of the present Chief’s father 
in 1874, it was brought to the notice of Government that 
the provisions of the treaty of 1862, so far as they affected 
Ichalkaranji, were incons stent with its previous agreement, 
and that Ichalkaran‘i’s inclusion in the treaty must have 
been through some mistake. Thereupon Government 
decided that the treaty o7 1862 was to be interpreted, with 
regard to Ichalkararji; sabject to its then existing agree- 
ment. But one effect o? the treaty of 1862 was that the 
father of the present Chief was invested with only limited 
criminal powers as cefined therein. It should be 
remembered that the higher criminal powers were retained 
by Government to itsel? in exercis2 of its right of para- 
‘mountcy, and not on, behalf of Kclhapur, to whom they 
never belonged. 

During the last half-century Ichalkaranji has suffered a 
great diminution in its powers. At the time of the present 
Chiefs adoption in 1875, Government, without any justi- 
fication, abrogated Ichalkaranji’s agreement under which it 
enjoyed special rights and privileges, apart from other 
feudatories of Kolhapu:. Thoug1 the agreement was 
cancelled, the guarantee given to Icialkaranji by the treaty 
of 1826, it is to be noted, was and is still in force. 

But in spite of this, Government sanctioned -in 1893, 
under certain conditions, Kolhapur's proposal for transfer of 
High Court powers in c vil cases, aid subsequently also of 
residuary jurisdiction in criminal cases over Ichalkaranji 
along with other feudatories. Separate stamps and State 
seals-—insignia of separate entity—-which were in use in 
Ichalkaranji since its establishment were, a few years ago, 
abolished; and new anes with Kolhapur marks were 
substituted. In 1906, tne official cesignation of ‘‘ Chief,” 
which Ichalkaranji rulers enjoyed for more than a century, 
was changed to Jahagirdar, a change not only detrimental 
to the prestige and dignity of Ichalkaranji, but also pro- 
viding an incorrect description of its tenure, which is simple 
Inam, unlike a /akagir, which is keld on military tenure. 
His late Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur set up a 
rival candidate to dispute an adoption made by the present 
Chief in 1917 with Government’s previous sanction. The 
right of holding success.on inquiries of Inamdars (alienees) 
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under Ichalkaranji is challenged by Kolhapur, a right 
which Ichalkaranji has been exercising for centuries, and 
which is a part of the general revenue administration over 
which Ichalka-anji has even now absolute powers. Kolha- 
pur has also made a proposal to Government for transfer 
of general spervision over its feudatories, including 
Ichalkaranji, which at present vests in Government under 
the treaty of 1862. i 

The moral is clear. Ichalkaranji has been losing its 
ancient cherished rights one by one, and if the transfer of 
supervision is effected, as proposed by Kolhapur, Ichalka- 
ranji will be reduced from a position of practical in- 
dependence tc that of entire subjection to Kolhapur. It 
would be a small consolation to argue that the guarantee of 
the British Government still continues intact when the 
rights as recounted above have been curtailed and further 
reduction is tareatened. Cases like this really deserve 
sympathy and consideration, and call for a special treat- 
ment which thzir peculiar features demand. 
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THE EDUCATION SYSTEM IN THE DUTCH 
EAST INDIES. 


By J. F. W. van per MEULEN 


Late Director of the Department of Education and Public Worship in the 
Dutch East Indies 


UNIFICATION in theory, differentiation in practice! This 
might very well be the conclusion arrived at by those who 
make .a merely cursory acquaintance with the system of 
education actually existing in the Dutch East Indies, and 
who are also aware of the endeavours of the Dutch East 
Indian Government to remove wherever possible, both in 
legislation and administration, the differentiation between 
the races. 1 shall endeavour in a brief elucidation of the 
principal lines of that system of education to make it clear 
that unification is not lacking and that the differentiation is 
a result of the chief requirement of effective education—viz., 
a sound pedagogical plan, 

If the fact is borne in mind that within the extensive 
territory of the Dutch East Indies numerous native peoples, 
differing in language, customs and religion, live side by side, 
and that over that Archipelago are scattered a few hundred 
thousands of Netherlanders and a few millions of Chinese, 
it will be easily realized that, for the young children of the 
various groups at least, one uniform school would be very 
unsuitable. From the very beginning the necessity has 
been recognized of teaching these young children in the 
language which they speak at home. The danger of this 
principle being disregarded was especially small, because 
when the Government in the course of last century took the 
extension of native education energetically in hand it had 
not at its disposal some thousands of Netherlands teachers 
by means of whom it could open schools in all parts of the 
Colonies to instruct the native youth in the Dutch language. 
On the other hand, much*had been done, especially by the 
Missions, in studving the native language, so that the 
Government could command a sufficient number of com- 
petent instructors for the training of teachers, both Euro- 
peans and natives, capable of using the native languages 
as a vehicle. 

Here we see immediately a sharp contrast with what, for 
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example, America did in the Philippines, where teaching in 
the English language soon became the first item on the 
educational programme. 

When, in the beginning of this century, the opening of 
elementary schools even in the smallest villages of the 
interior was recognized as essential, in order thus to combat 
illiteracy, the necessity of teaching in the native language 
became even more obvious. This recognition naturally led 
to the acceptance of a working pian for the opening, within 
a certain number of years, of tens of thousands of schools 
with a simple three-year curriculum, where, either gratis or 
for a small fee, instruction would be given to the children 
of the dessa population—a population, however, which had 
still to be ccnvinced of the utility of schooling for their 
children. Such schools could necessarily only be staffed 
with teachers recruited from the immediate vicinity. More- 
over, in the villages these teachers had to act as advisers 
in many affairs outside the school. For this reason also it 
was necessary that intellectually ande socially they should 
not stand too high above the inhabitants of the village.* 

The principle of giving instruction in the native language 
applies not only to these village-schools, it has also always 
been observed in native schools in more important towns, 
usually referrea to as standard schools, which in a five-year 
curriculum gc through a more extensive programme and 
prepare the pupils for various technical schools. } 

In addition. however, to these schools where instruction 

is imparted in the vernacular, Native and Chinese pupils 
have always had facilities to obtain instruction in the Dutch- 
language. A trorough knowledge of that language, how- 
ever, was only attainable for those pupils who were admitted 
to the schools or Europeans. For the benefit of those who 
are ignorant o- conditions in the Dutch East Indies, it may 
be useful to m2ntion that, unlike the rule in force in certain 
other Colonies the term Europeans includes all the members 
of any family tae head of which is registered as a European. 
As a result, the “ Europeans” include, technically speaking, 
a great numbe- of persons of mixed blood. 

Since, as has already been explained, the principal object 
in view was not the greatest possible extension of the Dutch 
language, the admission of native and Chinese pupils to the 
European schools afforded an adequate solution, as long as 


* At the end of 1927 the village schools numbered 14,188, attended by 
1,018,560, ' 


f At the end of 1927 these elementary schools numbered 2,621, with 
361,669. 
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the need of such education was confined to a comparatively 
small number of the non-European part of the population. 
That need, however, has very rapidly increased in the last 
few decades. Among the prominent members of that 
section of Dutch East Indian society, the conviction has 
gradually gained ground that for an adequate education 
the knowledge of a European language is indispensable. 
Further, as a result of the vigorous development of agri- 
culture and industry and of ‘the Government works and 
services, a demand arose on all sides for native employees, 
also in places where the knowledge of the local dialect or 
the Malay language was insufficient. These two factors 
have brought home the necessity of a speedy extension of 
Dutch instruction tc Native and Chinese pupils. At the 
same time, these circumstances opened an opportunity for 
embarking upon such an extension without creating the 
danger that the majority of the pupils would, after finishing 
school, not be able to find employment compatible with 
their higher educatian. Nevertheless, also in the Dutch 
East Indies nowadays voices can be heard against too 
rapid an extension, which might lead to the creation of an 
‘educated proletariat.” 

It would lead me too far here to go into the history of 
what the Government has done to meet this problem of 
supplying the rapidly increasing demand for Dutch instruc- 
tion. I will only state that the present educational system 
fully recognizes the important difference between the 
methods to be followed in teaching pupils in their own 
language and in a foreign language. For this reason there 
exist now for primary education in the Dutch language 
three different types of schools, known as the European, 
the Dutch-Native, and the Dutch-Chinese schools.* These 
schools have a seven or eight years’ curriculum, and prepare 
the pupils for the secopdary schools, to which they are 
admitted irrespective of race. 

It was seen that the unification idea has been realized at 
a stage where this is considered possible, whilst before that 
stage is reached a differentiation is observed in accordance 
with the different groups of the population, but only because 
of a very pronounced difference in requirements. 

This differentiation in the primary schools has also the 
advantage that the pupils are instructed as far as possible 
by teachers of their own nationality. These teachers, 


* At the end of 1927 the number of these schools was respectively as 
follows: European schools 267, with 41,766 pupils; Dutch-Native schools 
336, with 63,744 pupils; Dutch-Chinese schools 90, with 16,488 pupils. 
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indeed, can more easily fathom the mentality of the children. 
It will be readily understood, however, that it is not an easy 
task for a Native or Chinese teacher to teach his pupils ina 
language not his own, and which in the beginning is for 
most of his pupils an unknown tongue. The greatest care, 
therefore, is cevoted to the training of these teachers. 
They are educated in training schools (there are separate 
schools for Natives and Chinese) on the residential system, 
and with a European principal and a staff almost entirely 
composed of Europeans. Whilst the European primary 
school has an exclusively European staff, the Dutch-Native - 
schools have a semi-European, semi-Native staff, and the 
Dutch-Chinese schools a semi-European, semi-Chinese 
staff. In order to insure the strict maintenance of 
the standard of education in the Dutch language, the 
control, both in the Dutch-Native and Dutch-Chinese 
schools, is, with a single exception, in the hands of the 
Netherlanders, 

As already stated, the secondary schools, which form a 
continuation of che three categories of primary schools, have 
been unified. The Government was of opinion that once 
the difficulties of acquiring the Dutch language had been 
overcome, there was no further reason for racial differentia- 
tion amongst the pupils who, on the contrary, in our 
times need in every respect association and co-operation. 
The Government founded, therefore, the General Secondary 
School, open to all races. I will not deal with the history 
of this school here, as that would lead me too far. 

Besides the General Secondary School, there is in the 
Dutch East Indies the so-called “ Hoogere Burgerschol”’ 
(also a secondary school), which is a perfect copy of the 
type of secondary school generally met with in Holland. 
This type of school, the disadvantages of which are fairly 
generally recognized in the Netheglands, has remained, side 
by side with the General Secondary School, as a school 
which correspords directly with the secondary school in 
Holland, for th= benefit of the children of those Nether- 
landers who, in the course of their colonial career, spend 
various periods cf leave in the Mother Country, or who send 
their children home to receive an education. 

In my opinion, the Dutch East Indies, with the opening 
of this General Secondary School, has advanced beyond the 
Mother Country as regards the sclution of the educational 
problem for young people of twelve to eighteen years old. 
For this reason = brief account of the organization of this 
school may here be inserted. 
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This secondary school has a six y2ars’ curriculum, and is 
divided into two sections, each cf three years.* ‘This 
division has been made on the theorv that after the first 
‘threeryears the time has come to make a choice of a 
profession. The pupil is then old enovgh to decide whether 
he wishes to end his schooling and embark on a career 
with the education which he has -ecetved and which is 
officially testified in a leaving certificate, whether he will 
learn a trade at some secondary -raining school or will 
complete his general education, in order to be afterwards 
admitted to some University, and if so, what course of study 
he wishes to follow at that University. 

Considered as an institution for affording a complete 
preparatory education, this first section of the secondary 
school leads to a valuable certificate, which opens the door 
to employment in the Government administration and in 
private offices, where the prospects are good. For the vast 
majority of girlsk—wko as a rule marry early in the Dutch 
East Indies—this certificate means the end of their studies. 

The continuation of the preparatory studies for the 
University takes place in the second three years’ section of 
the secondary schoal. This section is divided into the 
following three subdivisions, acccrding to the proposed 
course of study at the University: 

(a) Oriental Literature, in which special attention is 
devoted to Oriental languages and history ; 

(6) A Western Classical Section, which includes Latin 
(for those who intend to take up Law) and Western 
Literature ; 

(c) Mathematics and Physics, with special study of the 
exact sciences, t 

The organization of the educational staff is arranged in 
accordance with this division into a uniform lower section 
and a differentiated upper section. In the lower section 
each class has its own teacher, whilst only a few subjects 
are entrusted to special teachers. The great advantage of 
this system is that the class-teacher knows every individual 
pupil and is acquainted with his personal requirements. 
In this manner, a gradugl transition is obtained from the 
schoolroom education in the primary school to that in the 
various divisions of the upper section, where the instruction 
is exclusively imparted by special teachers and which makes 


* At the end of 1927 there existed 54 lower sections, with 9,624 pupils. 
For upper sections see nocte on p. 202. 

t At the end of 1927 those upper sections numbered seven, with 694 
pupils. 
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far heavier cemands upon the sense of duty of the 
pupils. 

Whilst the primary schools, with Dutch as the vehicle of 
instruction, are widely distributed, the secondary schools, 
which require a staff which is much more difficult to obtain 
and has to be paid high salaries, are confined to the large 
towns. Botk the upper section schools and the “Hoogere 
Burgerscholen "* exist only in the large towns which are 
centrally situeted. s 

This system of schools leads up to the Dutch East ` 
Indies University, which at present possesses three faculties 
—viz., Technical Science (at Bandoeng), Law and Medicine 
(both at Batavia). ` 

We have seen that the central idea of this system of 
education is primary education in separate schools in 
accordance with the needs of the various groups of the 
population; secondary education in mixed schools, which 
half-way is agzin divided. This division, however, is not 
made according to race, but according to the direction of 
further study, zhus preparing the pupils for the various 
faculties of the University. 

The primary schools and the first three years’ section of 
the secondary school prepare the pupils for the industrial 
training schocls. The Native schools, with the, Native 
language as the vehicle of instruction, train their pupils to 
act as village szhool-teachers and teachers in Native primary 
schools, as midwives and nurses, vaccination officials, 
skilled wood and iron workers, farmhands, sailors and 
engineers on bcard ships. The primary schools, using the . 
Dutch language, give instruction in technical and commercial 
work. Further. there are schools for girls to instruct them 
in domestic economy and industries, schools for agricultural 
workers, for mining, the police force, etc. The first three 
years’ section of the secondary school prepares the pupils 
for training courses for teachers, for official administration 
for the merchant marine, as physicians, agriculturists, 
veterinary surzeons, minor officials in the interior, the 
Army, etc. 

All those training schools, as well as the various Faculties 
of the Universit, are well worth a separate description, but 
exigencies of space preclude my entering into details: I 
only wish to po.at out here that the system is so arranged 
that the indigenous and the Western primary schools, as 
well as the secor.dary schools, give an appropriate prepara- 


* At the end of 1427 there were 13 of these ‘‘ Hoogere Burgerscholen,”’ 
with 2,567 pupils. ` 
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tion for various special schools in the case of all those whose 
capacities or financial circumstances do not allow of a 
University education. 

I have aimed at givinz the principal lines of the Dutch 
East Indian educational system, and have omitted certain 
important particulars which might make the description even 
more complicated than it inevitably must be, in view of the 
many-sided educational requirements. It will be séen that 
there are certain fundamental differences in education trom 
some other colonies, 

Where the reader, after the foregoing exposition, discovers 
also in the educational system the idea of unification wher- 
ever possible and differsntiation only when the divergent 
needs of the various groups of the population render it 
imperative, he should reflect that this is merely the realiza- 
tion of the unification id2a which is the guiding star of the 
Dutch East Indian colorial policy. 

In the carrying out of the educational part of this policy, 
the difficulties of thespresent complicated political position 
make themselves felt also in the Dutch East Indies. A 
period of apathy has b2en followed by an overwhelming 
desire for education, especially Western education, because 
the Native regards this as necessary if he is to gain a 
position equal to that o7 the Westerner. In two respects, 
a change is now perceotible. On the one hand, voices are 
heard in Native circles ia favour of opening schools of their 
own and no longer pass:vely accepting what is provided by 
the Government and by corporations under Western 
auspices. On the cther hand, the complaint is heard that, 
whilst Western education gives the Native a certain amount 
of book knowledge, it makes him a stranger to his own 
culture without giving Fim any equivalent in return. 

Here we have an example of the difficulties which are 
making themselves felt everywhere throughout the East, 
both in countries with a national Government and in the 
Colonies. The Westera stream is washing away much that 
for the East constituted a firm rock, whilst so far nothing 
has been found to reolace what has been lost. Whilst for 
the moment this may resylt in estrangement between the 
races, we should reflect that just that necessity for self-help 
which the East is now experiencing will bring to its con- 
sciousness the fact tha: East and West cannot dispense 
with each other. On tie Government rests the difficult but 
inspiring task of paving the way for this co-operation, in 
which education plays such an important part. 
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THE ASIAN CIRCLE 


A SURVEY OF ASIATIC AFFAIRS 


Tue Asian Circle is conducted by a,group with personal 
knowledge of the various parts of Asia, and through the 
collective experience of its members aims at giving to the 
public an informed, progressive, and disinterested view of 
Asian affairs, both in detail and as a whole. The Right 


Hon. Lord Meston, x.c.s.1., is President, and its member- 
ship includes : ° 


Sir George Boughey, Bart., 0.3.5. 
Sir John Cumming, K.C.LE., C.S.I. 
Sir Rickard Dane, K.C.LE. 

Sir Patrick Fagan, K.C.LE., C.S.1. 


The first article published under the auspices of the 
‘Asian Circle” in the present issue is a continuation of 
the survey of the progress of the Women’s Movement in 
Asia, an earlier study of which dealt with the situation in 
the Near and Middle East. 


THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT IN CHINA 
By Epira M. Pye 


A REVIEW of the Women’s Movement in China ought 
rightly to incluce a historical survey that would go back a 
long way. One cannot meet with the highly developed 
and progressive women of today without becoming con- 
scious that they no less than the men are a product of an 
ancient civilization, and that though the old Chinese say- 
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ings, “ A woman’s duty is to observe the three obediences ” 
(ze. to father, husband, and son) and “For a woman to 
have no ability counts as virtue,” at which the modern 
Chinese woman points the finger of scorn, may have ruled 
millions of homes throughout the ages, the women must 
have shown a considerable amount of ability, and the 
philosophy and learning of the men must sometimes at any 
rate have been absorbed by willing and eager female ears 
and brains! 

Space will not admit of such a survey, and what is 
attempted here is to give some idea of the women who 
are helping in the making of the new China that is so 
rapidly coming into being today. 

At the end of 1927 the Women’s [nternational League 
for Peace and Freedom sent a delegation of its members 
carrying messages of sympathy and goodwill to Chinese 
women, and of interest in their movement. These written 
messages from many important women’s organizations in 
this country and from the national sections of the 
League in Europe and America were a golden key 
that opened all doors to us, and gained us the warmest 
welcome from them. They made it possible for us to 
see their work and life in all the five places we visited 
——Shanghai, Nanking, Peking, Hankow, Canton — and - 
while we fully recognize that this ts but a very small 
fraction of the womanhood of China, we understood that 
most of the leaders of the forward movement among the 
women are to be found in these centres, and it was with 
these women, mainly educated in schools under Western 
influence, that we had most to do. Not entirely, however, 
for the following is a translation of part of a letter that was 
sent to us from two women, who, hearing of our visit and 
the messages we brought, came by boat three days down 
the river to Nanking to see us, only to find us gone, and 


to our great sorrow we were never able to trace them 
afterwards : 


My BELOVED SISTERS, 

You both came from your honourable country, 
not only representing the minds of the women of your 
honourable country, but also representing the great 
love of the womanhood of twenty-four countries, in 
the hope that the women of our unworthy country 
would unite their efforts with you in the promotion of 
world peace. Such a bountiful purpose is acceptable 
to us. ‘We ourselves, at the time, hastened from 
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Hankow to Nanking on purpose to meet you and wel- 
come you, but unexpectedly when we reached Nan- 
king you nad already left. Now we are truly ashamed 
that we were not able to see the faces of you two 
sisters, and personally receive your teaching. For 
your good purpose, in coming to our unworthy 
country, and carrying out the wishes of the woman- 
hood o7 twenty-four countries, constitutes a great 
responsibility that you have undertaken. 
We have a method in our desire that the women 
of our urworthy country might be linked with your 
honourable country and the world, and with a united 
voice we should ever maintain friendship, and bring 
about peace and happiness. 
It is tnaat you two when you return to your honour- 
able councry should 
1. Coavey thanks for the bountiful thought of all 
countries, and 
2. Increase the frequency of yisits to our country, 
lest the labour of travelling be in vain. 


There is a little Chinese poem by Fu Hsiian of the third 
century A.D. Mr. Arthur Waley’s translation runs: 


< How sad it is to be a woman ! 
Nothing on earth is held so cheap. 
Boys standing leaning at the door 
Like Gods fallen out of Heaven, 
T-eir hearts brave the Four Oceans, 
Tbe wind and dust of a thousand miles. 
No one is glad when a girl is born ; 
Be her the family sets no store. 
“When she grows up she hides in her room, 
Afraid to look a man in the face. 
No one cries when she leaves her home... . 


+4 


From what we saw it is perfectly clear that today these 
words no longer apply. 

Old residents told us that the change in the last ten 
years is almost unbelievable, and certainly in watching the 
groups of woren, their hair short, Western fashion, or 
neatly coiled, but mostly free of the annoyance of a hat, 
walking together in the street, shopping, gossiping at 
corners or riding i in rickshaws, it is difficult to believe that 
not so long ago “they were never seen out of doors, 

To those wac have known something of the struggle of 
Western womer. to be allowed equal opportunity of educa- 
tion and Profesion the situation is particularly interesting, 
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for in China the strongest supporters of the Women’s Move- 
ment are their husbands, sons, anc brothers! Now that 
the women have proved themselves capable of intellectual 
effort they are being welcomed everywhere as co-workers 
with the men, and every door has been thrown open to 
them. We met women doctors, teachers, professors, 
lawyers, nurses, secretaries, journalists, and even an editor, 
and one’ woman bank manager, whose bank was so success- 
ful that it was moving into larger premises at the time 
we were in Shanghai. Of course, che number is very 
small in proportion to the whcle, buf it is growing by leaps 
and bounds. It is ah interesting speculation as to how far 
the emancipation of women is due to Western influence 
and especially to the influence of Christianity, which alone 
among world religions has always insisted upon the equal 
worth of human souls, and how far i: is simply a part of the 
“New Tide”—the general awakeaing in China—which 
seems to be a manifestation of those great currents of 
thought that are moving the minds of men the world 
over. But girls’ schools seem to have been unknown until 
instituted by Western effort, and the first modern school 
for girls was established by a mission at Ningpo in 1844. 
It seems therefore to be clear that Western influence has 
played a very important part at any rete in the emancipa- 
tion of women. Between that time ard 1860 eleven other 
mission schools for girls were opened in the five treaty 
ports. The first girls’ school establ:shed by Chinese effort 
was opened in Shanghai in 1897, and since 1901 many 
others have been opened. In 1907 zhe Ministry of Educa- 
tion, established in 1905 under the Manchu dynasty, in- 
cluded for the first time in its system of modernized 
education an edict ccntaining thi-ty-six regulations for 
girls’ normal schools (Teachers’ Training School), and 
twenty for girls’ elementary schcols, In rg911 China 
became a Republic, and the Minister for Education in 1912 
made the following pronouncement: | 


“The firmness of the foundation upon which the 
Republic of China has been founded depends on 
education. We must, hereafter, make our best effort 
to develop and encourage women’s education as well 
as that for men. We must emzhasize and provide for 
social as well as school education.” * 


By this date the leaven of education had already been 
working, and a group of women presented to the Pro- 
* “ Women’s Education in Chima,” C, Y. Fang. 
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visional Government in Nanking demands for equal rights 
in government, education, marriage, and the prohibition of 
slavery and concubinage.* But it was not until 1919 that 
the Women’s Movement in China took on an impetus 
which was cnly checked temporarily by the uncertainty 
of political conditions, and-is likely now to develop rapidly 
under the Net:onal Government. 

It is in the educational field that the Women’s’ Move- 
ment is perhaps making its most lasting mark in China, 
and while Wastern influence has been extremely important, 
_ especially in secondary and higher education of women, we 
were able to see some of the results of Chinese Teachers’ 
Training Scheols at work in primary schools in Shanghai 
and Nanking under the National Government. In one 
co-educational school we visited there were 700 boys and 
girls from kirdergarten age to what looked like sixteen or 
seventeen. There was a mixed staff, but the Principal 
was an extremely able woman who spoke no English. 
The kindergarten was entering with spirit into rhythmic 
dancing and ection songs, and the smiles and sparkling 
eyes of the swaying groups of infants in their straight, stiff 
little padded dresses as they danced to the piano played by 
a colleague was a delightful sight. 

In the girls’ department of another school of 1,400 
children we found a statue to the memory of a former 
headmistress, and as far as we could judge on our un- 
announced v.sit, education was being given by Chinese 
women teachers on thoroughly modern lines, the children 
being called up to demonstrate on the blackboard, and one 
class singing an action song in Chinese all about the way 
to live a healtry life! Of the 400 Chinese teachers in the 
Shanghai municipal schools under the Nationalist Govern- 
ment, some 22 to 30 per cent. are women. 

Western thought and effort, both European and American, 
has obviously played an important part in the provision of 
secondary schools and colleges for women. America in 
addition has made it possible to send a considerable 
number of Chirese women to college in the United States, 
and these women have a very great influence upon the 
growth of the Women’s Movemtnt. 

Now that many of the universities, both Chinese and 
Western, have been thrown open to women, a far larger 
number will be able to avail themselves of higher education 
without having to go abroad for it. 


* “Cnainese Recorder Act,” 1927, Irene Dene. 
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At Yenching University, Feking, where the women’s 
college has been amalgamated with the men’s University, 
the hundred womien students have made for themselves 
certain rules which will help them over the period of 
adaptation of their relations with the men students, 


and the serious spirit in which they are setting to work’ 


to find a way through problems that must be very per- 
plexing “is typical of the New China, as was the com- 
radeship and gaiety that marked the relations between 
the older men and women students at a Teachers’ Agri- 
cultural College where graduates were learning the 
theoretical and practical side bf farming and country - -life 
together, so that they could teach and encourage it in the 
rural schools. 

Both at Yenching and at Ginling. College, which are 
mainly supported by Americar. funds, the Chinese women 
professors seemed to us a particularly fine type with a wide 
outlook on social, educational nd international problems. 

In Lingran University, Canton, we had an opportunity 
of an evening's frank talk with the women students, and 
found them facing the same individual problems that 
women students are meeting everywhere. They eagerly 
questioned us about their Western sisters’ attitude to 
these. 

We had from Shanghai Col-ege an interesting confirma- 
tion of the theory that Chinese women’s brains are at least 
the equal to those of the men. There are between six and 
seven hundred men students and one hundred girls. In 
last year’s examination of the biology: class of 140 mixed 
students the first five were all zirls! 

In the field of social work, while fully appreciating the 
influence for good inherent in the religious and philosophic 
faiths indigenous in China, the practice and teaching of 
Christianity, with its inclusion of the larger family of 
humanity within the boundaries of family love and service, 
has had a very definite bear:ng upon social questions in 
that country. The spirit of self-sacrifice, understood and 
practised throughout the ages in respect to clan and family, 
has taken on a-new end wider significance, and Christian 
Chinese are facing the hug® problems of social reorganiza- 
tion that confront them in this spirit, following the example 
of the devoted missionaries w10 brought both learning and 
sacrifice to the attempt at solvtion. 

The social work that has grown up in China during the 
last fifty years, carried on by ‘Western care and love for the 
Chinese people, has been the aucleus from which has grown 
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the realization by them of some of the remedies for the 
social evils they see around them. 

In so faz as Westerners were clear-sighted enough to 
perceive the ultimate effect of their social work as a stimulus 
and an awaxening to the people they were trying to help, 
it has been extraordinarily successful. The Nurses’ Associ: 
ation of Chime is an example of this. Founded by Western 
nurses in 1909, it has succeeded by the help of its’numbers 
in raising the standard of nursing in China, and has created 
a self-governing body of workers, 75 per cent. of whom are 
Chinese, and who are tackling with courage and determina- 
tion some o7 the difficult health probfems in China. When 
in 1927 most of the foreign workers were withdrawn, many 
- of the Chinese nurses in the 125 training schools up and 
down the country remained at their posts and devotedly 
carried on tne hospital work and administration. The 
diploma exeminations went on as before, and there were 
almost as many candidates in 1927 as in 1926. We were 
present at a meeting of their Annual Conference in 
Shanghai, to which fourteen provinces had sent over one 
hundred delzgates. The President, Miss Lilian Wu, is a 
Chinese nurse, but received her training in America, to 
which count-y the Association cwes an immense amount of 
help. The proceedings were all in Chinese, and when, 
during the speech of a Chinese doctor, we caught the words 
“Florence Nightingale,” and inquired what he was saying, 
we were told h2 was claiming her as the first.4 merecan trained 
nurse, and tneir shining example! We saw something of 
the fine spirit that is training these nurses at the Peking 
Union Med.cal College, where we had the privilege of 
staying, and at the Margaret Williams Hospital in Shanghai, 
where, visitng babies in their homes with the Chinese 
public health nurse, one was delighted to recognize the 
same mixture of common sense and authority mixed with 
friendly chaf zhat appears to ensure obedience, gratitude, 
and friendship from Eastern as from Western mothers. Jn 
Peking, the public health nursing, or, as we should call it, 
district nursing, is in charge of a Chinese nurse, with a 
staff of fifteen, and the department is presided over by a very 
able Chinese woman doctor, Dê. Marion Yang, under whose 
scientific and creative direction continual progress is made. 

Within the last two months a delightfully written account 
by Hu Tun-wu of her experiences at the end of her first 
year as a nurse in China has appeared in the Chena Weekly 
Review. It is written in English, and would do honour to 
any nurse in any country, both in matter and in form. 
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The work of Chirese women doctors is extremely im- 
portant, and there are said to be several hundreds practising, 
chiefly in the hospitals and nurse-training schools. The 
Hackett Medical College for Women, founded in Canton 
in 1899, has been steadily training them since that time ; 
the Women’s Christian Medical College, Shanghai, also 
grants medical degrees, and nota few Chinese women have 
qualified i in America or Europe. 

The throwing open to women of many of the universities 
and colleges that grant medical degrees throughout China 
will have a most important effect upon the number of women 
doctors available as soon as the necessary secondary educa- 
tion leading up to it has been arranged. Such Chinese 
pioneers as Dr. Mary Stone and Dr. Ida Khan, whom we 
met, are full of the spirit that can move mountains, 

Another social force with creative vision for the future is 
the Y.W.C.A. of China, now almost entirely Chinese. 
Within the framework of a Western organization a Chinese 
institution has been geowing up year by year. When the 
testing time came, and the supports had to go in many 
places, the ideals that had built it up kept it firmly rooted in 
Chinese life, and there seems no doubt of the immensely 
important part the organization is destined to play in the 
future. In N anking, where the troubles in the spring 
resulted in the loss of ali the furniture of their little school 
and of their hostel, we asked them whether they were able 
to carry on at all. ‘We believe that Christianity means 
service to others,” they said, and they had begun again to 
teach in the empty room, to restore their bath-house for 
poor women, and to make of the hostel a home for the 
women workers in the new Government Departments. 

In Shanghai, in the classes for factory girls, where the 
friendliest smiles and charming singing greeted us, in work 
among industrial women, among the children in the model 
village, teaching them how to play, they are spreading the 
ideas of service and self-sacrifice. 

In Canton, the efforts of the Committee resulted in a 
magnificent building which houses a kindergarten, an 
elementary school, a technigal school for girls, and on the 
top floor the club-room for the Women’s International 
Club, of which the President is a Chinese. In the grounds 


` 


is a fine play-garden for the children of the city as well as - 


a recreation ground fer the school. Energy and power of 
organization of an unusual order must have gone into the 
management of the affairs of this branch, and the same 
devoted spirit characterized the workers. 


t 
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These are but specimens of what we understand can be: 


seen in many cities throughout China. 

Such women as Mrs. Mei and Miss Ting Hsu Ching, 
President and General Secretary of the National Associa- 
tion, Miss Law Tsit Yau of Canton, and many others are 
certainly to be reckoned among those on whom the hopes 
of the Women's Movement are fixed. . 

One of the most interesting manifestations of the 
awakening social consciousness in China is the popular 
character of the struggle against opium and narcotic drugs, 
in which women are taking their fyll share. Miss Ting 
Hsu Ching is a member of the Executive Committee of the 
National Anti-Opium Association, a federation of thirty-six 


societies all of which are pledged to work for its aim, and, 


during the propaganda week women everywhere take part 
in meetings. Miss Soumé Tcheng, who ts the first Chinese 
woman lawyer, is an eloquent speaker for the cause, and 
great determination and enthusiasm is as marked among 
the women as the men. ° 

Of women in industry we saw comparatively little. 
They have as yet few leaders, and while each individual 
factory or wcrks was said to have its own union, where 
there were men and women employed they were not 
separated in tne union. But the violent reaction to Com- 
munist propaganda led.to a disorganization of industrial 
unions, which made it apparently impossible, during the 
time we were there, to get in touch with them, though we 
saw someth:ng of the conditions in which they work. 

Mrs. Liac (zhen a member of the Nationalist Government 
Council) ard Miss Soumé Tcheng, before mentioned, 
attended the Pan-Pacific Trade Union Conference in 
Hankow in June, 1927, as representatives, and the National 
Y.W.C.A. and the National Christian Council have long 
been concerned with industrial guestions touching women 
and childrer. 

Mayling Soong, a distinguished graduate of Wellesley 
College, America, now Madame Chiang Kai Shek, who 
received us very graciously, was a member of the Joint 
Committee of Shanghat Women’s Clubs which made such 
a valiant effo-t to obtain better conditions for child labour 
there. Miss Kyong Bei-tseng, Industrial Secretary of 
Shanghai Y.W.C.A., who went as a delegate to the Pan- 
Pacific Women’s Conference at Honolulu this year, and 
Miss Ta’o Ling, who (with Miss Lydia Johnson). has 
recently publ:shed a valuable study of the work of women 
and girls in industries in Tientsin, are among those Chinese 
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women of whom more will be heard now that conditions 
will allow of constructive work. It is specially in the in- 
dustrial field that one hopes that the experience of the West 
may be helpful and that Chinese women will learn from the 
mistakes of Western industrialism. 

The revolution gave a great impetus to organizations 
among women for pclitical purposes, and in 1922 the 
Women’s Suffrage Association and Women’s Rights 
League were founded in certain provinces of the south. 
Hunan was the first province to recognize equal rights for 
women in its constitution, and to the short-lived parliament 
in Peking of 1921 returned a woman representative. In 
Kwantung today these two societies have amalgamated 
under the title of Women’s Movement General Alliance, 
which has a number of groups scattered throughout the 
province and several thousand members, we were told. Its 
President, Mrs. Leung, lives in Canton. In May, 1927, 
this organization sent cut a message to ‘‘feminist organiza- 
tions of other lands,” in the course of which the members 
pledged themselves to work for their country, and stated 
that they were concerning themselves “with better inter- 
national understanding betweea China and the Powers, so 
that genuine goodwill shall be achieved.” 

The attitude of the southern Chinese women to the 
political and feminist problems of today is clearly set forth 
in a series of booklets containing essays on the subject by 
many women writers, and rules and suggestions for propa- 
ganda for their movement. | 

These booklets were published for the International 
Woman’s Day, March 8, 1928, when we were given copies 
as we went on to the platform of the great mass meeting of 
women in Canton, at which we were honoured by being 
asked to speak. Every foreign woman resident had 
received a special invitatiqn, and seats were reserved on the 
open-air platform for all who accepted. The great company 
of over a thousand women, with their flags and banners, and 
some hundreds of men, stood listening to speeches from 
delegates of various women’s groups for three hours without 
apparently any lessening of interest. There were no police 
visible, order being maintained apparently by girl guides. 

‘At the end of the three hours a series of slogans were 
shouted by a slender little lady through a megaphone and 
an answering shout of acceptance greeted each one, with 
the raising of the right hands of the vast Coe These 
are some of the most interesting: 


“we 


to 
pai 
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. Unite all women’s movements, 

Equal education for men and women. 

. Equality of vocational opportunity for men and 

women. 

. Equality for women under the law. 

Equal wages for men and women. 

. Protection of motherhood. r 

Protection of child labour. 

Organize women farmers and labourers. 

Down with the slavery of LN for women. 

Oppose polygamy. 

Oppose child betrothal and removal of the girl to ker 
futur2 ausband’s home. 

12. Demand =qual moral standard for men and women. 
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The pamphlets are extraordinarily interesting as showing 
the trend of political thought. Throughout the series the 
clearest distinction is made between Communist and 
Nationalist propaganda. The Nationalist movement hav- 
ing given women their freedom is to be supported and 
worked for ty all women, but the Communist movement is 
considered to have done great harm to their cause, and 
now that it has disappeared a great forward move will be 
possible. 

Militarism is condemned by nearly all the writers, and 
imperialism.in its anti-foreign sense is written against by 
one or two, buz most of the essays deal with the need for a 
new attitude among the women themselves as well as 
among men, and as they seem to reveal the wide outlook 
and breadth of spirit of so many of those we met, it may 
be worth wh_le to quote from a few of the essays.* 

The first essay is on the meaning and reason of the 
Women’s Movement. The writer says: 

“In the rature of things morality and law should be 
observed by all human beings alike. Well, men and 
women are alike human, why then are the rules and laws 
to which thew are subject not alike? ... The meaning of 
the Women's Movement is not to annihilate masculine 

strength, men’s valour, nor is it to put an end to the grace 
of woman’s nature or evade th function of motherhood. 
No; it is to seek freedom for exercising the abilities that 
Heaven gives... . Therefore, from now on, the Women’s 
Movement must cut out, root and branch, this attitude of 
antagonism cf che sexes,” 


t 


* The translazions are by Mr. Leonard Wigham, of the Friends’ Service 
Council. 
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The close of the essay deals with the need for care in 
adopting methods of other countries unless they are really 
adapted to Chinese women. 

“The 8th of March, the Women’s Festival, has been 
fixed by the intelligent women of all countries. But though 
Its aim is to press forward the Women’s Movement and to 
rouse with good sense the doltishness and error of women, 
yet, it may be asked, are the pains that those of other 
countries suffer, the vicissitudes through which they pass, 
the visions they see, the backgrounds of thought which 
they set up, the same as ours? Can the movements and 
methods by which they are advancing be utilized in our 
country? This is a matter requiring the most careful 
attention. Unless we make accurate distinctions it will be 
futile to carry over their methods for the liberation of our 
women.” 

In the second essay directicns for propaganda are given. 

“ Propaganda must be heeded in any sort of movement 
whatever, more especially must it not be neglected in the 
present germinating period of our country’s Women’s 
Movement. Look now, and see how many of China’s 
women have the capacity to reach the stage of thinking for 
themselves! We fear they are as rare as the feathers of 
the Phoenix and the Unicorn’s horns! So in this work of 
‘propaganda we must act in a direct way by literature, 
lectures, illustrated papers, action plays, to awaken them 
from their aimless dreaming; and indirectly, by means of 
propaganda among men. It is for us to make it clear to 
them that unless the Women’s Movement succeeds there 
is no success for the National Revolution. Every day that 
womankind is not raised, half the nation’s body is not in 
harmony with the rest, and the peace and happiness of 
Society are correspondingly affected.” 

In the latter part of the essay the moral aspect is 
touched on. 

“ Has the word ‘ virtue’ different meanings when applied 
to man and to woman? Is a man to disregard that which 
is virtue in a woman? Is a woman not to practise the 
virtue that is virtue in a man? That which is true virtue 
should be practised by every person without exception ; 
and a false virtue seeming right but really wrong should be 
opposed by every person without exception. .. . 

“ The establishment of an equal standard of morality is 
supremely requisite at the present day. ... Men and 
women should equally adhere to the true virtues—benevo- 
lence, uprightness, courtesy. deference, fidelity, purity— 
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and let the community unitedly condemn anyone who acts 
contrary to these virtues.” 

There follows a realization of the tragic state of prosti- 
tutes and concubines, an appeal for their rescue, and a 
demand for the prohibition by the Government of prostitu- 
tion and concubinage. 

The third essay is written in a very vigorous style: 

“Emancipation! emancipation! this wave of sound in 
the ear we truly loathe the hearing of it! Say what you 
like, what fraction of an inch of progress has the Women’s 
Movement made ? Slow indeed! Now I will cast away 
the word emancipation and not utter it. Now we will 
go on a stege deeper, and speak of the hindrances to 
emancipation.” 

A dissertazicn follows on the bad state of education for 
women, and the impossibility of economic freedom for 
them, which the author considers arises from the defects 
of the government of the country. Eut she finishes up 
with a much deeper appreciation ef the hindrances to 
development : 

“Environment and habit are certainly equally important. 
Every rotten and retrograde old custom has the capacity 
to hinder the emancipation of women, but the women’s 
own personal habits, like laziness and stupidity, lack of 
courage to demand a new life, lack of courage to move 
to defeat evil power—these are not old customs hinder- 
ing women;.these show women hindering their own 
emancipation l” 

Two of the writers urge physical education for women 
as well as the need for universal education and vocational 
schools. 

“ Physical education instructors should proclaim the 
virtues of physical education to make every class of women 
prize highly tke right development and improvement of 
the body, no longer holding to the old-time ideals of. 
delicacy, smallness, youthful appearance, weakness. By 
this means not only can women attain to completely 
healthy vigotr of mind and body form, but it will have 
“a very great effect on the nation,” 

In the fourth essay the writer explains her views on 
women’s rights, and in the last extract, from the ninth 
essay, we have a realization of the world-wide character 
of the Women's Movement and its place in the scheme 
of things. 

“The Women’s Movement is not perfected merely by 
shouting slogans such as ‘Equal rights for men and 
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women.’ No; the only true course is to develop one’s 
own individuality, to educate oneself, to aim with all one’s 
might at the perfection of industrial education, to obtain an 
ability capable of such endeavours. Thus we may look 
forward to gaining the highest power and distinction in the 
fields of skill and of practical affairs. If we make men as 
a whole acknowledge the ability o% women, then without 
further effort we shall have reacied the goal of equal 
rights for men and women! Should we not follow this 
true course then? Even though in pol-tics and law women’s 
rights are truly equal to men’s, if we ourselves have not 
the power to put these rights into practice, they are of 
no avail. 

“Then how earnestly must we work, how much must 
.we exhort, that our Chinese sisters, who constitute more 
than one- -eighth of the world’s copulation, may do the 
work of humanity side by side witk: the men of the world. 
Heavy indeed is the responsibility that rests upon. us.” 

From the’ meeting at Canton & committee of women 
were appointed to carry forward their demands to the 
Provincial Government, for while on paper the National 
Government has granted them equality, the full recognition, 
especially in the legal field, is slow of coming, though in 
September the Provincial Court at Shanghai upheld a 
woman who claimed her share of inheritance against the 
claims of brothers and nephews. 

In the China Critic of. last July was quoted a National 
Government order repeating Article 12 of the Nationalist 
Party’s home policy, “which ensured the emancipation of 
women’s rights in China on the principle of equality be- 
tween men and women in law, in eccnomics, in education, 
and in society.” : 
= The suffrage today is confined to members of the 
National Party; and as women have full equality, it is 
to be expected that as Te suffrage is extended the equality | 
will keep pace-with it. The National Government has 
invited women to share its responsibilities and we find 
among the members of the new Legislative Council the 
names of two very distinguished women—Mrs. Chiang Kai 
Shek and Miss Soumé Tcheng. 

Age-long custom is ‘in China, as in other countries, the 
worst enemy of emancipation, but there, at any rate, customs 
are seen to be changing with an a.most incredible rapidity. 
One can see women, whose feet were bound as children, 
marching slowly and with difficu. ty in processions beside 
the men—proclaiming their ideals for their country as a 
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whole; the o.d labyrinthine family house sending forth its 
young married daughters to study medicine and law; young 
women wearing a kind of uniform, living in barracks, and 
being instructec in propaganda forthe Kuomintang. From 
all that we heard and saw, the Chinese people do not intend 
to allow the barriers of custom to stay the flow of the new 
tide. 

The balance and reasoned judgment in the writers of the 
essays, we fourd in general among the women we met in 
the north, south, and centre of China, where we talked with 
them singly and in groups; a habit of mind which seemed 
to us full of hope and promise for the future. 

The belief ir a united country, the desire to serve her, 
were very evident wherever we went. The new China 
that is being s.owly evolved under the surface of conflict and 
disorganization appears a very real thing to them. While 
we received tke warmest of welcomes everywhere we went, 
and were treaced as friends and honoured guests, we were 
aware of bitterness, especially among éhe younger women, 
at the slowness with which the new order of things was 
being recognized by the foreign Powers. . They were very 
frank with us, which was a proof of real friendship, and we 
gathered that * unequal treaties ” and “ Imperialism ” signi- 
fied to them an attitude of overbearingness and injustice— 
unequal treatment, in fact, that was deeply resented ; but 
nowhere did we find any desire to use force to bring 
about desired changes. It is possible that our different 
standard of menners has something to do with this resent- 
ment. The exquisite politeness and courtesy of the 
Chinese people must receive continual shocks from our 
unintentionally curt and off-hand manner, and if every 
visitor to China would learn beforehand Confucius’ direc- 
tions for behavicur in a foreign country, we should have 
far less misund2rstanding than we have today: 

“If you visit a foreign state, ask what the prohibitions 
are; if you go intoa strange neighbourhood, inquire what 
the manners and customs are. 

“When you are away from home, behave yourself as if 
receiving a great personage ; when employing people, 
behave as if assisting at some great sacrifice. 

“Do not do to others what you would not have others 
do to you.” 

We found everywhere a real desire for peace, a detesta- 
tion of war, and = desire to co-operate with other nations in 
bringing about a better world order. Individual Chinese 
women were working quietly in Shanghai and Peking 
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together with he foreign’ women to bring about a better 
understanding, and they gave us every help, there and in 
all the other centres, in spreading our message of friendship 
and goodwill as wide as possible. 

In closing I will quote from a letter received lately 
from a woman professor whose acquaintance I made in 
Nanking : 


“Women as the mothers of nations must demand 
and command the world to bring that dream of peace 
into reality. They must do -t; nobody else can do 
it for them. This calls for a need of an intellectual 
womanhood with spiritual power—-women who have 
vision, who know their mission, and who have tools to 
make their contribution felt sy humanity. Women 
must know what they want, and then hold on to it, 
stand for :t with firm determinetion. ... I only wish 
that women of all nations, East or West, will unite in 
the construction,of this arc of peace, which is the only 
means to save humanity from destruction by the flood 
of war. Í believe this arc of peace knows no East, no 
West. She certainly will serve the humanity which 
knows no national barriers.” 


Surely we may feel that the Women’s Movement in 
China, led by such women as these, should strengthen our 
hopes that the new China which is now emerging will take 
her place in tke family of nations as one of the guardians of 
the peace of the world. 


SYRIA 
By Carrain Duncan McCALLUM, M.C. 


SINCE 1919 much has been written about Syria, both in 
English and French. There is little need, therefore, to 
recapitulate here the “whys” and “ wherefores” of the 
various ‘Treaties and Accords arranged between Great 
Britain and France, and Great Britain and the Arabs, which 
led to the partitioning up of the Arab territories wrested 
from the Turkish Empire as a result of the Great War. 
Rightly or wrongly, the Mandate for that territory which is 
now known as Syria was placed in the hands of the French. 


THE ANGORA ACCORD 


In examining the situation in Syria today, it is essential 
to cast one’s mind back to those troublous and agitated 
years immediatzly after the War. At that time it was a 
French belief that Great Britain was taking the part of her 
Arab friends in detriment to the interests of France in Syria. 
In order to counterbalance the activities of the Arabs 
against French influence in Syria, certain individuals in 
Paris began making overtures to Mustapha Kemal Pasha, 
the leader of the post-War Turkish Nationalist movement. 
This rapprochement to their former enemies, the Turks, 
was actuated bv a desire not only to get on even terms 
with Great Britain and the Arabs, but also to bring to an 
end the military operations that had been going on between 
Kemalists and French along the Turco-Syrian border ever 
since the French troops occupied the territory over which 
they had accepted the Mandate. The rapprochement was 
engineered principally by M. Franklin-Bouillon and General 
Mougin, contrary to the views of all French civil and 
military officials on the spot. The then High Commissioner 
for Syria, General Gouraud, and particularly the French 
G.O.C. in Citictz, were bitterly opposed to the negotiations 
concluded in 1922 between the Kemalists at Angora and 
M. Franklin-Bouillon, the French delegate. According to 
the terms of this Accord, which was fiercely assailed by many 
Members in the French “Chambre des Députés,” the - 
French handed back to the Turks that territory known as 
Cilicia; a long strip of territory in Kurdistan; and large 
quantities of war material The French G.O.C., whose 
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troops, gallantly led bv himself, had withstood magnificently 
the Turkish inroads, hearing zhat he would be called upon 
to hand over that territory for which he had been struggling 
so long, asked to be relieved from his post before the date 
arrived, that he might be spared the ignominy of complying 
with these terms. . 

In return for giving up so much territory to the 
Kemalists, M. Franklin-Bouillon ard the French Govern- 
ment were promised all soris of commercial concessions 
in Turkey proper. 


Unfortunately for France, her delegates who signed the 
Angora Accord had not yet learnt the ways of Oriental 
diplomacy. They were, however, soon to be enlightened. 
Little did M. Franklin- Bouillon realize that the astute Turk, 
faced by hostile Greeks at one end of his country, and the 
hostile French at the other, was oaly scheming to placate 
one of those enemies long enough to enable him to deal 
effectively with the qther. Being now assured of peace at 
his back, Mustapha Kemal, his army largely re-equipped 
with the valuable munitions of war surrendered by the 
French, proceeded'to turn the Greeks out of Asia Minor.. 
In achieving this, the Turks threatened the British and 
French in Constantinople, and all the world remembers 
those weeks when it looked as though an ambitious 
Mustapha Kemal would precipitate another war by attacking 
the British forces at Chanak. Fortunately for him, Kemal 
obtained by negotiation what he would never have got by 
force of arms, and in due course ihe Allied occupation of 
Constantinople came to an end. 


Victorious in the west, in 1924 and 1925 the Turks 
turned once again to their south-eastern frontiers, and again 
the old story of frortier raids and otħer guerilla incidents 
_ was repeated almost daily. In spize of the Angora Accord, 
and the concessions that had been made to obtain it, the 
French found themselves just as much hated, and perhaps 
even more despised than their British neighbours in Iraq. 
For a time the question of Mosul was predominant, but 
fortunately the British Government stood firm, and the 
Turkish claim to Mosul was rejected. Seeing his bluff 
called by the British in Iraq, Mustepha Kemal, or rather his 
subordinates, intensified more than ever the ald game of 
“nibbling” at Syria. Frequent frontier raids were staged, 
and intensive propaganda was cazried out throughout the 
length and breadth of Syria. This time M. Franklin- 
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Bouillon and his colleagues were not allowed to interfere, 
and the French stood firm against the Turkish threats. 
But for many months conditions were so critical that, often, 
it was rumoured the French were going to give way again. 
For the last twelve months or so the situation on the 
Turco-Syrian rontier has been more or less quiet. But 
the French, not only in Syria, but also in Paris, have long 
since realized their folly and weakness in allowing , 
M. Franklin-Beuillon to conclude the Angora Accord. 
While the situation on the northern frontier of Syria 
continued more or less hostile, for a long time the conditions 
on the eastern and southern frontiers were also very 
disturbed. From the time that the French turned the 
Emir Feisal ovt of Damascus there is no doubt that they 
have been, and still are, distinctly unpopular with the 
Asiatic Arab Moslems. Skirmishes have constantly taken 
_ place between Arab tribes in the Gezireh and on the right 
bank of the Euphrates. And when the Emir Feisal was 
installed in Baghdad as King of Iraq, jt is hardly surprising 
that the French authorities in Syria should regard the 
situation on the eastern frontier as equally hostile to that on 
the northern. Add to these conditions the state of unrest 
which existed on the Syro-Trans-Jordan frontier, culminat- 
ing in 1925-26 in the Druse rebellion, and it will readily 
be understood that little internal progress could be made ; 
the external situation on all sides was so fraught with 
danger. In co-operation with Turkish and Arab external 
activities, a great deal of hostile propaganda was being 
carried out a the interior of Syria. Directed, and some- 
times materially assisted, by agents from over the northern 
frontier, revolts and lawlessness broke out in several districts. 
In the Ansariek mountains the French were engaged for 
two or three years in restoring order. In the Antioch 
district and in the Amanus and Kurd Dagh mountains 
internal communications were cut éff by brigand bands who 
were alleged to be in the pay of the Turks. In the desert, 
east of the Rayak-Aleppo Railway, frequent marauding 
attacks were made upon French and Syrian outposts. 


® 
THe WorKING OF THE MANDATE 


For ten years sow the French have been carrying out the 
Mandate over Syria which they accepted from the League 
of Nations. What progress have they made towards 
carrying out the conditions to which they ‘agreed when the 
Mandate was accepted? Often her critics have accused 
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France of adopting in Syria the same tactics as she employs 
in her North African colonies, and these selfsame critics 
have urged that although what are described as ordinary 
colonial methods may be acceptable to the Arabs of North 
Africa, they are not acceptable to the Arabs of Syria. Itis 
possible there may be some truth in this criticism. Certain 
- it is, that, largely owing to French influence in the Eastern 
Mediterranean for years before the War, a large number of 
the natives of Syria are highly educated and intelligent 
people, capable of more than holding their own with 
Westerners in political and commercial spheres. Com- 
mercially, indeed, they are unrivalled throughout the whole 
world; but politically tħeir status is not so high, for the 
very good reason that they are incapable of backing up their 
political claims and negotiations by a display of unquestioned 
military power. Until the Syrians are in a position to back 
up their protestations by a show of disciplined military force, 
it would seem that the French methods of administration 
carried out in Morogco might equally well be applied to 
Syria. 

Others have criticized, and with a good deal of justification, 
the methods of thé French Government in replacing their 
High Commissioners in Syria at very-short intervals, and 
in having no continuity of policy which these numerous 
High Commissioners could follow. During the last ten 
years France has appointed six different High Commis- 
sioners for Syria. Each one of them has taken his own 
line and pursued a policy according to his own conception, 
often at distinct variance to that of his predecessor. 

In addition to other difficulties, the French in Syria have 
had to contend, as the British in Palestine, with religious as 
‘well as political questions of momentous importance. Ever 
since 1860 the French have exercised a strong influence 
over the Lebanon, which, even in Turkish times, was an 
almost autonomous province of the Turkish Empire. Prior 
to the War, the French language and French arts were 
taught in most of the schools which were conducted by the 
various Christian religious Orders that inhabited the 
mountains. The Maronites have been the predominant 
sect, and the Maronite "Patriarch of the Lebanon was 
especially looked upon as a French protégé. As a reward 
for his pro-Ally, and particularly pro-French, influence 
during the War, he was awarded a very high distinction in 
the Order of the Legion of Honour. ‘Therefore, when the 
French assumed the Mandate for Syria, which was to 
include the Lebanon, it is hardly surprising that the 
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Maronite community should look for special favour from 
their old protec:ors. 

Those who have been stationed in the East know that 
intrigue is the breath of life to the Oriental, whether 
Moslem or Christian. .What, then, should be more natural 
than that the Maronite protégés of the French should 
intrigue for the purpose of furthering their own ends? Ac- 
cordingly petizions were put forward and deputations ¢laimed 
that a large part of Moslem Syria really belonged to 
Christian Lebanon! In due course, and in spite of the fact 
that more than three-quarters of the population were 
Moslems, the Syrian districts of Bekaa, Rasheya, and 
Hasbeya were included in the Christian State of the 
Lebanon. A fine crop of internal trouble was being .sown 
in making this decision. Practically ever since then these 
three districts have been in a state of turmoil and vendetta. 
Moslems wayla; and murder Christians ; Christians waylay 
‘and murder Druses; Druses waylay and assassinate 
Maronites ! i 

Still another factor which has tended to delay the 
development of Syria in post-War cays is the currency. 
When the Britizh forces occupied the country after the final 
operations against the Turks in 1918, an almost completely 
ruined Turkisa currency was still in circulation. In order 
to meet the requirements of the Allied troops in the country, 
Egyptian currency was substituted for the depreciated one. 
All Allied troops were paid in Egyptian money, and. 
contracts for suzplies, materials, local resources, etc., were 
settled in the same coinage. Consequently within a very few 
months Egyptiaa coinage came to be accepted throughout 
Syria and Pelestine as the recognized currency of the 
country. Soon after the French took over the occupation 
and administration of Syria, every effort was made to substi- 
tute a new Syriza currency based onthe French franc. At 
that time in international finance cifcles the rate of exchange 
had gone very much against the franc. When, therefore, 
the Syrian piastre was made the only legal currency within 
the confines o° Syria, Syrian merchants were very much 
averse to accedt:ng it. As the French authorities had to 
meet all their requirements in French francs, it was not 
surprising that they should wish to have a currency in the 
country based cn their own coinage. But, alas! the prestige 
of the franc had suffered enormously in comparison with that 
of the pound sterling, upon which the currencies of Syria’s 
neighbours were Dased. The feelings of Syrian merchants in 
regard to their 2xport trade with their neighbours were 
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bitter, and Syrian intrizguers had one more grievance with 
which to belabour the French. 


NATIVE GOVERNMENT IN SYRIA 


In the foregoing paragraphs an attempt has been made 
to show how the present situation in Syria has been arrived 
at. Inethe opinion of many, there is no doubt that the 
prospects in Syria are less pleasing now than they were four 
or five years ago. Under that able administrator, General 
Weygand, it seemed as though law and order and a certain 
upward tendency of* commercial development were being 
established. Relations with the countries bordering upon 
Syria had become more amicable, and rebellions within had 
been suppressed. The Syrians themselves and all their 
well-wishers were of the opinion that at last the develop- 
ment of the country was to proceed apace. Unfortunately, 
presumably for political reasons in France, General Wey- 
gand was relieved of nis appointment as High Commis- 
sioner, and General Sarrail sent out in his place. From the 
moment of General Weygand’s departure, the peaceful 
economic development of Syria was not only arrested, but 
started to go backwards. 

During, and in spite of, the almost continual disturbances 
recounted in the preceding paragraphs, the French authori- 
ties in Syria made repeated attempts to carry out the terms 
of the Mandate and establish some form. of native govern- 
ment. The precise form of such government has changed 
from time to time. In the last year or two, more and more 
endeavours have been made to increase the responsibility of 
native officials. At the end cf 1928 there were two distinct 
Governments in Syria: (i.) the Government of the Republic 
of the Lebanon; and (ii.) the Government of the State of 
Syria, with its headquarters at Damascus. 

e 


G.) The Lebanon 


In whatever way the policies of the succeeding High 
Commissioners may have differed from that of their pre- 
decessors, on one question, there has always been a fixed 
ruling. That is, that the Lebanon, with its majority of 
Christian inhabitants, should remain autonomous and 
politically distinct from the rest of the mandated territory of 
Syria. Untilrecently the head of the Lebanese Government 
was a Frenchman, on the principle that, in a locality where 
religious and political feelings run so high, the Governor 
should be a stranger belonging to none of the contending 
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communities. About 1926 the growing demand of the 
inhabitants was “the Lebanon forthe Lebanese.” In order 
to satisfy this demand, the French modified their methods. 
A form of franchise was established, and the inhabitants 
were encoureged to elect their own representatives. The 
Lebanon became known as the Republic of the Lebanon, 
and from the elected representatives a Cabinet of seven 
Ministers was chosen. A Beyrout Christian, whé in the 
former administration had been Minister for Justice, was 
elected President of the Republic. In March, 1928, the 
Lebanese Cab: net was reduced from seyen Ministers to taree. 
This was done in the interests of both economy and 
efficiency. This Ministry had not been in power very long 
when a violent campaign was started against it in the Press. 
On August Q, 1928, an extra Session of the Lebanese 
Assembly was called by the President. During this Session, 
organized Marenite “claques ” howled down each Minister 
as he defined his policy. In despair the Ministry. resigned. 
A new Ministry of five members was then formed, bringing 
back again the old-fashioned religious representation. Of 
the five new Ministers, two are Maronites; one is a 
Melchite Cathe‘ic; one is a Shia Moslem; and the other a 
Sunni Moslem. How long this Ministry will last it is 
impossible to say. 


(ii) Zhe State of Syria 

Simultaneously with the development of the Government 
of the Lebancn, a form of native government for the State 
of Syria was established. There were constant disputes as 
to whether the seat of government should be at Aleppo in 
the north, or é: - Damascus in the south. At one time the 
French tried to compromise with the rival claims by 
arranging that the Government should sit in alternate 
years at Aleppo and Damascus. This arrangement was 
obviously doomed to failure, if ohly for economic reasons. 
Eventually in 1923 a Government was established at 
Damascus, with Subhi Bey Bereket, an Antioch Moslem, 
at its head. ‘epresentatives of the States of Aleppo, the 
Allaouites, Damascus, and the Jebel Druse were duly 
elected, and took their seat? in the Government at 
Damascus. The election of these representatives caused 
a certain amorat of discontent throughout the country, it 
being alleged that the delegates were all nominees of the 
French, agairs: whom the insinuation of having manipu- 
lated the elections was made. Whatever the reason, there 
is no doubt that the Syrian Nationalist party, which had 
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been yearly growing in strength, and whose activities were 
centred principally in Damascus, started repeated agitations 
for the purpose of rendering the task of government im- 
possible for Subhi Bey Bereket and his Ministers. In due 
course Subhi Bey Bereket and his Ministry resigned, and 
a Provisional Government was established by order of 
the French under the leadership of Sheikh Taj ed Din 
el Hassani, a Damascus notable believed to be im- 
bued with pro-French feelings. Undismayed, the Syrian 
Nationalists increased their activities. During the latter 
days of March, 1928, the Nationalist party held a Con- 
vention in Damascus, which was attended by delegates 
from Aleppo, Homs, Hama, and other districts At the 
conclusion of the Convention a strong appeal or manifesto 
was issued, setting forth their grievances and hopes. In 
February, 1928, the present High Commissioner, M. Ponsot, 
had made a public declaration of the French policy on the 
question of Syria. This was the first definite pronounce- 
ment that had been made by M. Ponsot since he arrived to 
take up the post of High Commissicner after the with- 
drawal of M. de Jouvenal. For more than a year Syria 
had been awaiting a declaration in which it was hoped that 
the position between France and Syria would be definitely 
outlined. M. Ponsot’s declaration, when it came, failed to 
meet with the approval of the Nationalists, who complained, 
amongst other things, (æ) that a number of prominent 
Nationalist leaders had been excluded from the general 
amnesty which was granted subsequent to the Druse 
rebellion, (6) that Syrian Government officials were 
permitted to seek nomination to office, and (c) that the 
High Commissioner's declaration did not pronounce Syria 
to be a free country with a right to choose its own form 
of government. The Nationalist idea was that a Treaty 
proposed by M. Ponsot between France and Syria 
should be entered into Yor a definite term, and as be- 
tween equals. 

In April, 1928, the new elections promised by the High 
Commissioner in his declaration took place. There were 
two parties in the field—the Government party and the 
Nationalist party. After much excitement, with feeling 
running very high, the elections resulted in the Nationalists 
winning by an overwhelming majority. During the elec- 
tions riots took place in Damascus, it being alleged that 
the Minister of the Interior of the Provisional Govern- 
ment was found to be unlawfully interfering with the poll! 
As soon as the result of the elections became known, 
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demonstrations were the order of the day throughout Syria 
and in many farts of the Lebanon. 

With the establishment of a Syrian Assembly so over- 
whelmingly Nationalist in character, many of the most 
important inhabitants of the Jebel Druse became strongly 
in favour of re-incorporating the Government of the Jebel 
Druse with tha: of the rest of the State of Syria. Asa 
result of the rebellion in 1925-26, the Jebel Druse had 
ceased to be represented in the Government at Damascus. 
Whether the principal leaders of that rebellion would be in 
favour of such a move is open to coubt, They were among 
the few who were not included in the general amnesty 
granted by the French High Commissioner in February, 
1928. Sultan Fasha el Atrash with his family and many 
other Druses have seitled in the Wadi Sirhan, out of reach 
of the arm of the law as represented by the French authori- 
* ties In Syria. 

On June 9, 1928, the new Syrian Constitutional Assembly 
was formally opened in Damascus by the High Com- 
missioner. Sixzy-nine delegates attended, and Hashim 
Bey al Atasi of Homs, the Nationalist leader, was elected 
Chairman by < majority of forty-eight. Great enthusiasm 
reigned in Damascus, and large crowds of cheering people 
escorted each delegate from his house or hotel.to the 
Parliament Building. At the opering of the first Session of 
the new Assemk:y the High Commissioner gave an address, 
the outstanding points of which were: (i.) that the delegates 
were at liberty to draft the Syrian Constitution as they 
wished, (11.) that neither he nor his subordinates would 
interfere with their deliberations. 

In spite of these assurances on the part of M. Ponsot, on 
August 11 the Assembly was prorogued for three months 
owing to the High Commissioners objections to various 
clauses drafted into the new Syzian Constitution. The 
effect of this action on the populati ion of Syria can well be 
imagined. Sheikh Taj ed Din, wao had professed himself 
a sincere suppcrter of the Nationalists, was repudiated by 
these latter as playing a double game; he was accused of 
acting in the interests of the French. 


Tue FUTURE 


At the end of August the High Commissioner proceeded 
to Paris, presumably to lay the waole pcsition before the 
French Government, and in Novem ber the Syrian Assembly 
was again pro-cgued for a further three months, until 
February, 192¢. The outcome of this situation is of great 
interest, not only to Syria and France, but also to Great 
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Britain and the Arab territories und2r her Mandate. There 
are many who believe that if only it could be done with 
little or no loss of prestige to :hemselves, the French 
Government would be very pleased to withdraw from Syria. 
What the effect of such a withdrawal would be, it is hard to 
predict. But if the object were to leave the Syrians to 
govern themselves, without the moral and material support 
of one of the great European Powers, there is no doubt that 
their country would very soon be re-annexed by Turkey. 
The Turkish language is spoken just as much amongst the 
inhabitants of Northern Syria as Arabic, and for years past. 
many of the principal landowners in the Aleppo, Alexan- 
dretta, and Latakia districts have shown increasing sym- 
pathy for their former Turkish overlords. 

Whether present political and economic difficulties in 
Syria will be solved in the near fucure or not, it is difficult 
for anyone to predict. There is a zrowing feeling amongst ' 
the merchants of Syria, in common with the merchants of 
Iraq and Palestine, that one of the nost favourable solutions 
of the economic difficulties would te to abolish all customs- 
tariffs between the various Mandated Territories, which, in 
pre-War days, were part and parce: of the Turkish Empire. 
It is claimed that the tariff-barriers on the present political 
frontiers are unnatural. In the old days Baghdad and the 
valley of the Tigris looked upon Damascus and Aleppo as 
the two great markets for their dates. The sheep-farmers 
of Northern Iraq and Southern Kurdistan looked upon 
Aleppo as the natural market for their flocks. Commercial 
relations between what are now Palestine, Syria, Trans- 
Jordan, and Iraq were in pre-War days as simple as those 
existing between England, Scotland, and Wales. The 
Arabs (under the classification of Arabs are included 
Syrians) are a people given to keeping up age-old customs, 
crafts, and trades. It is claimed by them that it is unreason- 
able to cut up their country, as a result of a political move- 
ment in Europe consequent upon the Great War, and then 
to expect their old commercial activities to continue, not 
only unhindered, but with profit. Whatever other solutions 
may be put forward as agremedy for the existing state of 
affairs in Syria, one thing is certain, and that is. that 
commercial development cannot possibly progress until the 
present system of customs-barriers with its Arab neighbours 
has been modified. It is possible that the construction of 
the proposed “ pipe-line” from the oil-fields of Iraq to the 
Mediterranean may have some bearing upon the settlement 
of this question. 
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THE FAR EAST 


HISTORICAL ANALOGIES OF THE PRESENT 
SITUATION IN CHINA.—II.* 


By W. J. CLENNEL. 


11. Ir the parts of China, like the parts of Europe, have 
become the home of organized civilization at very various 
dates, there ar2, none the less, striking differences between 
their evolution znd that of the Western nations. 

European h s:ory begins with a long period in which its 
most active and developed communities were located on 
- islands and peninsulas of the Mediterranean Sea, all of very 
small area, all intensely self-conscious and jealous of their 
tribal or city ‘ndependence, but many, of them sufficiently 
advanced to possess a brilliant and varied civilized life. 

There followed another long period in which, first, the 
conquests of the Macedonian kings, then those of Rome, 
then the transformation of ideas wrought by wider religious 
,and philosophical principles, and, in particular, by the 
Christian Church, introduced another outlook. Although 
permanent pol_tical cohesion was never really reached, there 
were approaches to it, and the conception of mankind—at 
any rate of Cnristendom—as a unity whose constituent 
members formed in some sense one commonwealth, became, 
in spite of war and discord, generally accepted in theory. 

But in a group of peninsulas like Europe, where civiliza- 
tion had spread not from the centre to the extremities but 
from the extremities, or the sea shore, towards the interior, 
amalgamation was infinitely difficult. On the one hand, 
the werld of ‘Western culture absorbed and incorporated 
new elements of sufficient vigour and vitality to balance the 
contributions cf the old civilization. On the other it split 
into parts whick, while possessing features in common, at 
least in their origin, diverged far too widely in their de- 
velopment to ccmbine. Each of these parts, the Latin- 
Germanic part, tae Greek-Byzantine part, and the Semitic- 
Muslim part, furthermore spread its religion and culture to 
wast distances over regions that had formerly been either 
entirely barbarous or lay outside the native area os Medi- 
terranean civilization. 


* The irst section was published in Octoher, 1928. 
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Thus the world of the Middle Ages, though it tried to 
adopt a politicel theory of a paramount unity in which the 
Emperor and the Head of the Christian Church formed, in 
their respective spheres, a sort of joint apex, found itself 
confronted with a state of facts making the realization of 
that theory a vain dream. The real activity of the West 
was increasingly displayed by growing nations, proud of 
their independence, that either rejected Papal and Imperial 
authority altogether or excluded it from the business of 
their daily life. So arose our modern world, essentially 
secular in spirit, relying on observation, experiment and 
adventure, critical of every claim of authority, indi- 
vidualistic, and, especially, asserting the doctrine, not only 
of the independence, but of the essential equality of its 
constituent political states. Europe had, with far larger 
units and on a far wider area, worked its way back to the 
old Greek notion of local patriotism. 

For the last five hundred years the Western world has 
exhibited the specta¢le of an internal struggle to maintain 
or overthrow the balance of power among its constituent 
states, and an external expansion of European population 
into many, and of influence into all, parts of the other con- 
tinents. Yet, though sovereignties of Western type have 
come to embrace the greater part of the earth, and though 
they have a sufficient similarity of tradition and outlook to 
make intercommunication of ideas comparatively easy and 
intimate, even the vast advances of modern science, facilities 
of rapid transport and transmission of news, command of | 
natural forces, and the ramifications of commerce and 
finance, have so far failed to bring about unity of control, 
or even general acceptance of a doctrine that such unity is 
desirable or possible. 

12. In China, on the other hand, the accepted theory of 
the universe has implied, for as far back as records extend, 
. the doctrine of the rightful existence of one single para- 
mount sovereignty over mankind, and, during several long 
periods of Chinese history, dynasties have borne sway so 
nearly universal over the regions with which the Chinese 
have been familiar, as to make it inevitable that the claim 
of those dynasties to be the holders of an unique Divine 
Commission should be practically unquestioned. Even 
during the intervals—the frequent and sometimes very long 
. intervals—when no such universal dynastic power has in 

fact existed, the dogma that it ought to exist has held good. 
Paramount rule over mankind, unlimited by any geo- 
graphical frontier, has, in all periods, been the aim, or at 
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least the claim, of every Chinese régime that has controlled 
any large area with any hope of perpetuating itself. Ifit has 
sometimes been difficult to say where the Commission 
resided, that difficulty has no more affected the dogma of 
' Tien Ming than the rival claim of Popes reigning at Rome 
and Avignon, cr of Emperors in Germany or Constanti- 
nople, affectec sur medizeval theories in the days of Dante. 

And this Chinese dogma of a single, universal sovereignty 
has not only kad thousands of years in which to become in- 
grained, but haz been powerfully helped, where correspond- 
ing Western theories have been fatally hindered, by the 
facts of geograshy as known to its adherents. 

13. Instead of spreading from the sea towards the 
interior, the n.ain stream of Chinese civilization arose in a 
single, limited nucleus far from the coast. Instead of being 
carried to numerous separate islands and peninsulas, each 
of which coulc develop institutions, language, literature, 
even religion, on its own lines, but between which the sea 
afforded a ready means, not indeed ofeincorporation, but of 
communication, Chinese civilization made its way, over a 
land mass devoid of permanent, necessary frontier lines, 
and chiefly alorg inland river valleys. When at length it 
reached the sea, it found not a highway but a barrier. 
Every one of the ancient capitals was situated far inland. 
Till relatively modern times not one site of real importance 
is found on or rear the coast. 

Instead of incorporating, one after another, a long succes- 
sion of varied, external cultures, so that the resultant draws 
its features fror many sources, no one of which predomin- 
ates in importence over the rest, and instead of having been 
the scene of competition, on fairly equal terms, between 
powerful, rival communities, only one foreign important 
element, the Brddhist religion, has been in the past of 
sufficient import=2nce to modify seri jously the mental outlook 
of the Chinese masses, and even®that has left the political 
system, and the culture of the ecucated, governing class, 
but slightly affeczed. 

Surrounded Ey peoples of far lower organization, the 
ancient Chines2 could not but believe themselves to be the 
only civilized people in existence, and that idea has been 
transmitted through the centuries as the racial creed of their 
descendants. Sober, sensible people stay at home, and do 
not risk their ives or their dignity by exploring the waste 
places and rubbish heaps where outer barbarians wallow in 
benighted ignorance along the edges of the universe. 

14. A racial creed, or ‘racial psychology of this kind can 
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never be suddenly changed. The disappearance of the 
conditions which encouraged its growth is not followed, it 
may be for ages, by an adaptation of men’s minds to the 
new conditions. They are the children of their pre- 
decessors, and are merely made fretful and uneasy by the 
unfamiliarity of their new surroundings, among which they 
seek a foothold for the assertion of their old principles. 

What the world is witnessing in China during the present 
age is the reaction on a very old society of a large mass of 
undigested facts inconsistent with, and deeply repugnant to, 
the inherited temper of the Chinese people. Yet, because 
they are the same people, it is in their history and not in 
that of other countries, that really enlightening parallels to 
their present problems, and suggestions for their solution, 
are mainly to be sought. 

15. I have already mentioned that China has experienced 
many long periods of disunion in the past. It is in these 
periods that analogies with the present state are chiefly, but 
not exclusively, to be found. 

The longest, and in some ways the most fruitful field of 
such historical analogies, is the first, the era of effacement 
of the legitimate, titular “ Heavenly Kings” and of contests 
of ever increasing ferocity between warring “feudal ” states, 
that extends for five hundred years from the removal of the 
Chou capital from Chishan in modern Shensi to Loyang in 
modern Honan, down to the Ch'in conquest—say, from 770 
to about 250 B.c. To most Chinese, and to some foreign 
writers, looking at history through Confucian spectacles, 
this era has seemed to be one of demoralization and decay, 
but this is surely not the whole truth. On the contrary no 
other period shows so great and rapid an expansion of the 
territory with which history is concerned, or such important 
developments of intellectual activity. It is the most truly 
creative age of Chinese civilization—one, moreover, in 
which events worked thefnselves out to the bitter end with 
very little interference from outside. 

The Ch'in conquest itself has this much in common with 
the present Chinese revolutionary outbreaks, that it was 
characterized by a violeng and sweeping attempt to break 
away from old memories and traditions. What had been, 
perhaps pedantically and irrationally, accepted as orthodox 
was irrationally and pedantically, not to say cruelly, swept 
aside. But while much of the resulting consolidation stood 
the test of time, this purely brutal phase of innovation did 
not. The Han régime that followed and under which 
China enjoyed -comparative stability for four centuries, 
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returned in the main to traditional conventions. It accus- 
tomed many generations to see in the Imperial power a 
realization of that ideal of a divinely commissioned 
sovereignty on earth that had always prevailed in theory. 
It vastly extended the area over which the Imperial power 
was acknowledged, and its warlike and diplomatic inter- 
ventions into Cistant parts of Asia not only impressed its 
neighbours witt the feeling of its superiority but opened a 
channel by which the Chinese world came to be fertilized 
by new ideals. 

Then came another period of disruption, lasting from the 
end of the second to near the end of the sixth century A.D. 
In some of its phases this was nearly as chaotic as the old 
era of inter-state feudal wars. It differed in being a period 
wherein little was added to national culture, but the whole 
Chinese world was permeated by Buddhism, and in the fact 
‘that whereas in the earlier age Chinese adventurers had 
extended Chinese institutions in all directions, in the latter 
we constantly find Tartar chiefs ruling over Chinese popu- 
lations. So faz as there are analogies with the present 
troubles they are to be sought in the infiltration of foreign 
influences. 

A second great Chinese Empire followed under the Sui 
and T’ang dynasties, an era of artistic, emotional advance 
more than of sustained intellectual progress or political 
stability, but which nevertheless witnessed the definite 
incorporation of the maritime south, the percolation by 
Chinese ideals of Japan, and important developments in 
religion and poetry. 

The phase of weakness and disruption between the 
decadence of the T’ang and the rise of the Sung Empire 
is full of instructive parallels with the modern situation. 
Many of its fieeting kingdoms are recognizably the modern 
provinces, and the local despotisms, mostly ruled by merely 
selfish adventurers, but sometim@s, as in the case of the 
Kings of Wuyiieh, reigning in what i is now Chekiang, ani- 
mated with a genuine spirit of progress and improvement, 
seem very similar to the Tuchiins and Tupans whose kalei- 
doscopic squabb’es and ephemegal alliances constitute so 
large a part of recent Chinese history. When agitators in 
Fouchow: wished to reproach Admiral Sak Chenping with 
being too friendly to foreigners, they compared him to 
Shih Ching t’ang, who, under the shadow of Chitan patron- 
age, founded the Later Chen dynasty in 947. ` 

In the Sung régime which emerged in the later half of 
the tenth century and lasted in the north of China till the 
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Nuchén Tartar conquest, and in the south till it was, over- 
thrown by Kublai, the main interest centres, on the one 
hand, round struggles with northerr nomadic invaders by 
whom the Chinese were worsted, ard on the other round 
. what is known as the Confucian rer.aissance, of which the 
social side organized the Chinese pzople on that basis of 
subordination to a professional scholar class that prevailed 
till the last days of the Empire, and though it may be sub- 
merged and weakened, has surely rot wholly lost its hold 
today. If we seek in Sung timzs for parallels with 
present-day characteristics, it may be heresy to suggest 
that the character and career of the dcctrinaire Wang An- 
shih, chief minister under Sung Shea-csung, contemporary 
with William the Conqueror, may throw a good deal of 
light upon the mentality of the late Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 

The later periods, the Mongol dom:nion, the Ming and 
the Manchu dynasty, present many -astances of widespread 
civil convulsions, and some pericds at least when it 
remained long uncertain which one, among a number of 
simultaneous revolutionary movements, would finally absorb 
its rivals and stabilize its power. That was the situation 
during the collapse of the Mongols in the middle of the 
fourteenth century. But neither then, nor when the inter- 
vention of the Manchus redeemed China from the anarchy 
to which rebellions against the decaJent Ming dynasty had 
reduced the country, was there any real danger of China 
splitting permanently into a groug of independent parts. 
All through these episodes the theo-y of the oneness of the 
Divine Commission held firm enough to translate itself into 
fact so soon as the fortune of war had shown where the 
Commission resided. 

For China is not like Japan. Their sovereignty, how- 
ever shorn at times of actual autkority, has been trans- 
mitted from first to last to the remotest descendants of an 
ancestral Sun God. In*China orzhcdoxy very distinctly 
contemplates the legitimacy, on cccasion, of revolt and 
revolution. The Commission of Gad is not for ever, Trez 
Ming pu tsat yü chang. It may be revoked, and when 
misrule or disaster persists. to such a point as to induce the 
conviction that it has been revoked the duty of the subject 
is to look for and adhere to the new appointee. The 
faithful adherent of forlorn hopes may be sometimes 
admired, but finds few followers. 

To the northern provinces the Manchu conquest of the 
seventeenth century was a relief from intolerable misery. 
The south required to be subdued in detail, and even then 
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felt humiliatec. in submitting, so that the elimination of 
Ming “pretenders” was the prelude to a war against 
recalcitrant Viceroys which did not close till forty years 
after the Manchu occupation of Peking. But when at 
length internal peace was established, about 1683, the . 
Empire entered upon a hundred years of greater tranquillity, 
more rapid increase of wealth and population, and wider 
territorial expansion than in any previous stage. 

But, like all the rest, the Manchu dynasty sank into de- 
crepitude. -t had the added misfortune to do so just at the 
point of time when contact with foreign powers far more 
vigorous and tetter equipped than China became a suffici- 
ently important factor to force the question of the relations 
of China to the outside world into a prominence for which 
Chinese mentelity and existing Chinese laws and institutions 
were utterly unprepared. The whole body of doctrine 
upon which Chinese mankind had all through the ages 
based its theory of the universe appeared to be menaced 
with disinteg-ation. No wonder theeresult has been along 
succession of tragedies. 

The whole subsequent history, from the abdication of 
Ch’ien-lung ia 1795, is distinctly preparatory to the revolu- 
tions of our tıme. Seen in the light of later events, many 
of the episodes of the nineteenth century seem even to be 
rehearsals of what was to come. For example, what could 
be more simila: to the Kuomintang advance to the Yangtse 
in 1926, and chence northward in 1927 and the present 
year, than the zarlier phases of the Taiping war in 1853 to 
1855? All elong, we meet with the same types, ‘similar 
characters, similar actions. When appeal is made to mob 
passions today, it is supported by the same old stories. 
When sweepiag innovations are proclaimed or attempted, 
there is the same naive belief in the efficacy of mere 
doctrinaire assertion, the same disproportion between the 
programmes Fat are announced and the means available 
for carrying them out—whether the author be Commissioner 
Lin Tse-hsü in 1839, K’ang Yu-wei in 1898, or the student 
agitators of today. Nowhere in the world is it easier than 
in China to put forward rules ang regulations—for instance, 
the Provisional Factory Regulations issued in Peking in 
1923—and nowhere is it more difficult to translate those 
rules into anytaing more than pious aspirations or stage 
thunder—-now, 2specially, when so many of the old objects 
of reverence have been ripped up and shown to be dolls 
stuffed with sawdust. 

The analogies of the past point to the restoration of 
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unity, sooner or later, under competent leaders who are 
neither violent innovators nor mere despots, but the 
problems of the day lie so largely outside the range of native 
Chinese tradition and even of the scope of ‘native ethics 
. that it may be unsafe to regard those analogies as a reliable 
guide, and the question would seem to confront the world 
whether, China not being a State in any accepted sense of 
that word, it is possible for the rest of the world to regard 
the condition of China as merely one of civil war in which 
outsiders, however seriously affected, mus: remain onlookers. 
If the League of Nations and the Pact signed so recently in 
Paris ‘are to be realities, is it not possible that the acid test 
of their usefulness will come when the parties to them take 
the problem of China seriously in hand ? 


CORRESPONDENCE 


5 SIND AND THE PUNJAB ‘ 
IR, 
Sir Louis Dane’s article on “Sind and the Punjab” is naturally, and 
no doubt intentionally, ex parte, so that a statement of the case from the 
Sind point of view, whether in agreement or otherwise, is necessary to 
complete it. 

The arguments in favour of the union of Sind and the Punjab are easy 
to see. Physicaily, the Indus Valley is one country. Racially, the people 
of Sind and at -east the Western Punjab are one people. Besides the 
Jats and Baluch.s, which are common to both, the bulk of both nations 
consists of Rajputs of the Yadav and Pramar clans, Buddhists before by 
religion but Muslims from the earliest days of Islam. In language they 
are clearly divided; but Western Punjabi has very much in common with 
Sindhi and is spck=n in Sind, not only on the Punjab border, but in other 
parts of Upper Sind which were colonized by the Kalhoras and Talpur 
Mirs—it is so common that the present writer used at one time to speak it 
every day. 

On the other hard, the connection with Bombay is not only, as Sir Louis 
shows, fortuitous ard unnatural, but is also unpopular in Sind. This seems 
a strong case. But nationality is a strange thing and depends much on 
“‘imponderables.” Would not all this be equally true of Serbia and Croatia, 
which were unitec into Yugoslavia at the break-up of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire? The pos-tion of Croatia is analogous in many ways to that of 
Sind. Yet although the Croats themselves seem to have thought at the 
time that they would get on well with the Serbians, the actual result of the 
union has been intolerable strife and hatred. 

The case of Sird is perhaps even less promising, because the Sindhi and 
the Punjabi would zegin with quite a little aversion. Not that the Sindhi 
has any special objection to his rural neighbours of Dera Ghazi and 
Muzaffargarh: but he does not like the Punjabis of the East and North. 
Very fine fellows these are, undoubtedly, but perhaps rather too well aware 
of it and inclined to rub it in. To do them justice, much of the rubbing in 
has been done for them by English officials in Sind, for at one time it was 
the fashion to admire everything Punjabi and despise one’s own people. 
The Sindhi rather doubts his inferiority-gand rightly so. Pérhaps some 
day he will get his mame up again, as the Maratha did in the war. Mean- 
while it does not make for cordiality. 

Nor does the S:ndhi like what he knows of Punjabi administrative 
methods. At present he is governed in his own language, with a revenue 
system specially designed, adapted and re-adapted by growing experience 
to the peculiar conditions and customs ®f Sind. This system resembles 
nothing in Bombay. Indeed, in this case the remoteness and foreignness 
of the Provincial Government has actually been a blessing to Sind; no 
otherwise could ske aave enjoyed such liberty. The Sindhis fear that the 
Punjab might forc2 upon them its own quite different revenue system and, 
worse still, the off€cial paper language called Urdu. Probably the Punjab 
would not do so: bet conceivably it might, whereas Bombay certainly oe 
not. 

The Hindus—that is to say, most of the traders and the intelligentaia 
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—have their own reasons for distrusting the union. They fear that a 
Muhammadan majority in the united province would extend to Sind 
such measures as the Land Alienation Act, and taey fear that the Sindhi 
“kamora ” would be swamped by the more influential Punjabi “ amla.” 
The Sindhi Hindus are near akin to those cf the Punjab, and very alien 
from the orthodox castes of the Presidency. But in politics it is the name 
that counts, and the Hindus are against separation if only because the 
Muslims are for it. 

The last union of these two nations was n Brddhist times, when the 
capital wa$ at Aror, and Sind ruled the Pun ab. Doubtless the Punjabis 
_ disliked that. Now it would be the other way round, and the Sindhis 
would dislike it. | 

That the higher officials in Sind and tre business men of Karachi 
formerly opposed the union is correctly shown by Sir Louis Dane, but he 
does not seem to be completely informed atout their reasons. Admira- 
tion of the Goyernor-in- -Council system was much more common in 
Bombay newspapers than in Sind clubs. Certainly no one would have 
minded being under Sir Lcuis as Lieutenant-Governor. What was feared 
rather was the loss of Sind’s present meastre of independence, for the 
Commissioner in Sind has much of the postion and powers of a Local 
Government. Similarly, the business men would have little joy in the 
promotion of the Punjab Chief Court to a High Court, as long as it was 
at Lahore, not at Karachi; rather would i: be considered an obstacle 
to the promotion of the*Karachi Court to a Chief Court, which the 
Bombay Government is now effecting. Scme Sind officers would have 
liked the union for personal reasons, as they would feel more at home 
in the Punjab than in the alien South. But for public reasons it had few 
advocates. 

What Sir Louis describes as the most vital and overwhelming argument 
for union is that which concerns irrigation. Nobody can deny its import- 
ance. But that it is an argument in favour of tnion will be vehemently 
denied in Sind. Never, men will say, was a cearer case of the tiger inviting 
the kid to lie down inside him. ‘The Punjab cana. schemes would, so Sind 
believes, drain the Indus almost.dry. No dcubt the Punjab opinion is that 
they would not injure Sind, but that opinion is entirely rejected in Karachi, 
in Bombay, and also in Delhi. Sind has been saved from this only by the 
veto of the Government of India, and that veto was obtained only by the 
strenuous efforts of the Bombay Government. If Sind were annexed to 
the Punjab, where would this safeguard be” Sind would be represented 
in Lahore, but by a minority only. She could not enforce her views, and 
the chance of changing the evidently firm opinions of the Punjab Govern- 
ment is not strong enough to inspire confidence. She could hardly appeal 
to Delhi against her own Government; and possibly by that time the 
irrigation experts at Delhi might be Punjab engineers and the actual 
initiators of these projects. Must Mariana sue Angelo in Angelo’s own 
court? Surely not, when the Duke himself has already decided the case 
in her favour. 

The Bombay Government has always meant well by Sind, but the 
circumstances have made diffiqilties and misuaderstandings inevitable. 
It is therefore not surprising that the Muslim majority in Sind should 
advocate. separation. But what they advocate is separation merely—z.e., 
Home Rule for Sind; an “ Anschluss” with the Punjab is not at all 
what they want, 

Now the creation of a small homogeneous province, whether practicable 
or not, is at least in accord with the Reform. Schame and the principles of 
self-determination, whereas the creation of a great and heterogeneous one 
is not. The Punjab-Sind province would, it is true, be smaller and less 
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heterogeneous than the present Bombay Presidency. But 900 miles of 
length is not s much less than 1,100; and the homogeneity is far from 
perfect. There“ore the union is probably impracticable in any case. With- 
out the consent of Sind it seems certainly so. 

That Sind, even if her claim to Home Rule is rejected, will consent to 
union with the Panjab seems hardly likely in view of what has been shown 
above. She is not so badly off under Bombay as all that. The experience 
of eighty-five ysars has evolved between her and her distant suzerain a 
modus vivendi Nah is very far from intolerable; whereas union with 
the Punjab would «tart a fresh conflict of interests of which thé intensity 
and duration cannot be foreseen. Actually, of course, a just settlement 
would probably 52 reached, for the Punjab Government cannot be pre- 
sumed to be unreasonable. But doubts there must inevitably be; and 
Sind will doub:less decide that she would rather bear the ills she has 
than fly to othezs that she knows not of. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. M. BAKER. 


MORAL TRAINING IN INDIAN SCHOOLS < 


DEAR SIR, 
` In his paper to the East India Association on “Indian Education 
under the Reforms” in the January number, of the Asiatic REVIEW, 
Mr. Richey writes: “ The Indian schoolmaster is apt to confine his efforts 
at character training to repetition or display of moral precepts.” This 
point does not eppear to have been taken ap in the debate, and in justice 
to Indian friends I should like to put forward another view of it. 

In Eastern Eeagal and the Surma Valey, I have visited many schools 
and discussed th2ir problems with many teachers, and I cannot call to 
mind a single Higa School headmaster wha did not show himself conscious 
of the importance oz moral training and aware of the defects of the existing 
system. Some o` them wrote to me of schemes ‘for the uplift of their 
pupils ; a few actually tried them ; but there was a consensus of opinion 
that the Indian schoolboy can be got at only through religion, and that 
with a purely secalar curriculum it is impossible to impart to him moral 
training and discipline. 

This aspect of zhe problem, ignored in tne debate, except by Mr. Turn- 
bull, cannot be stressed too strongly. | 

Yours truly, 
J. E. WEBSTER. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 


THE INDIAN COASTAL TRAFFIC BILL 
By Frank Birpwoop 


Tue full title of the Measure which forms the subject of 
this paper is “A Bill to Reserve the Coastal Traffic of 
India to Indian Vessels.” According to Mr. S. N. Haji, 
its sponsor : 


The object of this Bill is to provide for he employment of Indian 
tonnage in the coastal traffic of British India and of the Continent of India. 
This Bill is intended to serve as a powerful aid to the rapid development 
of an Indian merchant marine. Several attempts made in this direction 
in the past have all practically failed, owing, it s believed, to the existence 
of powerful non-Indian interests in the coastmg trade of India. There 
can be no doubt that the growth of an Indian merchant marine would 
prove a powerful factor in the employment of Indian talent and the 
further extension of Indian trade in various directions in a manner 
calculated to advance the national interests of India. 


When opposing its introduction in the Legislative 
Assembly, Sir James Simpson, of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce, observed : 


Sir, how much better it would be for India if Indian politicians gave 
up their jealous attempts to supplant British sffort, and occupied them- 
selves in straining every nerve to supplement it. Do not waste time in 
trying to dispossess the men in possession. Break new ground. You 
have the advantage in your superior knowledg2 of your own country and 
countrymen. Indian, as against Rritish-managed, concerns already enjoy 
the large advantage of cheaper management, while, in a degree peculiarly 
exclusive to Indians, there lies open to them tne immense potentiality of 
financial resources in India’s enormous idle and unproductive wealth. 
With such advantages, Indian concerns have rothing to fear from British 
concerns ; rather is it the reverse Which is the truth. Legislation is no 
substitute, sir, for enterprise, or endurance, or any other attributes you 
like ; nor can it be properly employed as a remedy for the lack of any such 
attributes in any one section of the body politic to the detriment of any 
other possessing them. 


In the dispassionate words of His Excellency the Viceroy, 
uttered in the course of his speech at the opening of the 
VOL. XXV. Q 
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Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce at Calcutta, 
on December 28 last: 


The future of the Indian mercantile marine depends primarily on the 
success of the Leferin, and of the supplementary arrangements which the 
Government are now making to train Indians as marine engineers and 
as wireless opera’ors. It was said by the maker of the greatest maritime 
power in ancient Greece that “it is men not walls or ships that make a 
city.” And in modern times the experience of countries that have tried 
to create a mercantile marine has shown that everything depends on 
personnel. I cannot bring myself to believe that an Indian mercantile 
marine will be created merely by legislative acticn to transfer the profits of 
the coastal treds, which appears to give only a moderate return on the 
capital invested, from British to Indian shareholders. On the long view, 
it is the training >f personnel that I believe to be fundamental to the whole 
matter. In this vital matter ungrudging assistance and support are being 
given by British nterests. British shipowners are active members of the 
governing bods cf the Dufferin. British shipbuilders have willingly agreed 
to take Indians as apprentices in marine engineering in their yards. 
The Maréoni Company is preparing a scheme for training Indians as 
wireless opera7o7s and watchers. It is essential for the future of the 
Indian mercantile marine that this sympathetic interest should be 
maintained. l 

In the second place, it is not infrequently said that there is precedent | 
for this Bill in omer parts of the Empire, and that Australia in particular 
has reserved he- coastal trade in the manner that is now proposed for 
India. But amycne who has read the relevant sections of the Australian 
Navigation Ac: must be aware that they relate only to personnel, and that 
their object is to secure that Australian seamen employed in the coasting 
trade will recerve as good wages as Australian workers employed on shore. 
So far is it from being true that the Australian coasting trade is reserved 
for Australian owned ships, that the Australian United Steam Navigation 
Company, whizr is engaged in the Australian coasting trade, is actually 
financed exclusively by British capital, and is controlled by a London 
board of directors. | 

There is, icdeed, no precedent inthe British Empire, nor, so far as 
I know, in any o.her country or empire, for legislation which would reserve 
the coastal trade for any one class or race of citizens, India, in her rela- 
tions with other parts of the Empire, has always stood for equal economic 
opportunity fo~ 2ll classes or races of His Mavesty’s subjects, and I can 
hardly believe that any proposal which is inconsistent with this principle 
will be to the trterest of, or secure the approval of, the people of India. I 
have already ste ed that the ambition to create an Indian mercantile 
marine is one with which I have every sympathy. But I would venture to 
assert that co-operation and not discrimination is the best means of bring- 
ing it to fruiticr: ; a drastic reversal of the princip_es on which the commerce 
of the world is bzsed is not likely in the long run to be either a reasonable 
or an effective su.dstitute for fair competition. 
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The Bill has been under the consideration of a Select 
Committee of the Legislative Assembly, with instructions 
to report during the present session. i 


PROVISIONS OF THE BILL. 


The Bill inter alia pondes that 


(3) No common carrier by water shall engage in the coasting trade of 
India unless licensed to do*so. 

(9) A proportion of not less than 20 per ceat. of the tonnage licensed for 
the first year, not less than 40 per cent. of -he tonnage licensed for the 
second year, not less than 60 per cent. of the zonnage licensed for the third 
year, not less than 80 per cert. of the tonnage licensed for the fourth year, 
and all the tonnage licensed for the fifth and subsequent years shall have 
the controlling interest therein vested in British Indian subjects. 


\ 


And it is laid down in Definitions clauses that : 


1. “A common carrier by water”, means a common carrier by water 
engaged in the cargo and passenger traffic between any two ports in 
British India, or between any port in British India and any port or place 
on the continent of India. 

2. “ A subject” means a person, and inclades a joint stock company, 
corporation, partnership, or association existirg under or authorized by the 
laws. of British India. 

3. “Controlling interest ” means : 

(a) That the title to not less than 75 per cent. of the stock is, 
vested in British Indian subjects free trom any trust or fiduciary 
obligation in favour of any person ozher than a British Indian 
subject. 

(2) And that in the case of a joint-stcck company, corporation, or 
association, the chairman of the board cf directors and not less than 
75 per cent. of the number of members of the managing firm and of 
the directors of the board arg British Incian subjects. 

(c) And that not less than 75 per cent. of the voting power is vested 
in British Indian subjects. 

(d) And that thrcugh any contract or understanding it is not 
arranged that more than 25 per cent. of voting power may be 
exercised, directly or indirectly, on behal= of any person who Is not a 
British Indian subjecz. 

(e) And that by no means whatsoever control of any interest in 
excess of 25 per cent. be conferred upon or permitted to be exercised 
by any person who is not a British Indiaa subject. 

4. ‘* The coasting trade of India ” means the carriage by water of goods 
or passengers between any pcrts in British India and any port or place on 
the Continent of India. 


A 
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Clearly, the measure as drafted is inconsistent with the 
principles enunciated by the Viceroy of equal economic 
opportunity for all classes anc races of His Majesty's 
subjects. | 

The stake is a considerable one, for the total value of 
merchandise ard treasure (exclusive of Government stores 
and treasure} imported and exported coastwise in the year 
1926-7 was over Rs.200 crores (4150,000,000), and the 
steam tonnage entered and cleared comprised 9,000 British 
vessels representing 22,000,000 tons, 6,000 British-Indian 
vessels representing 4,000,000 tons, and 1,200 foreign 
vessels representing 4,500,000. It will be understood, of 
course, that tnese figures do not represent the actual number 
of vessels engaged or their tonnage, for not only would each 
steamer presimably enter and clear at several ports, but 
would also do so many times in the course of the year; and 
the values are perhaps subject tc similar considerations. 


ALLEGED MoxoroLY 


They do, Eowever, sufficiently indicate the volume 
and value of the coastal trade of India, and they show 
also that the alleged monopoly of the British companies 
engaged in it—it is on that plea that the supporters of the 
Bill mainly rely—has been built up in the face of open 
competition. Indeed, in the true sense of the term a mono- 
poly cannot rigatly be said to ex st at all, unless, of course, 
it can be preved that British companies enjoy special 
privileges which others in the trfde are not granted. 

The only semblance of evidence in support of such an 
‘accusation is the charge made by one of the Indian trade 
organizations that the British shipping companies are the 
“pets” of the Government of India, who and whose 
various executive. departments have taken every care to 
see that “no contract connected with the transporting of 
mails, merchandise, men, or even coals, was advertised,” 
but “was plazed with the monopolists, and at rates which 
should give them a handsome return”; that even when it 
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was enquired of a particular depa-tment which had the 
placing of transport of coal for State railways by steamers, 
there was at first a flat denial that the contract was 
contemplated, but, subsequently, the very department 
placed a very big contract; that, “thus fostered by the 
Government of India and its very many executive Depart- 
ments, the monopolists were able in the first place to build 
up large reserves, and in the second place were protected 
from competition of ifidigenous shipping lines in important 
contracts”; that “with large lucrat ve contracts for trans- 
porting mails, men, merchandise, and coals from the 
Government of India and their executive departments, the 
monopolists launched freight-cutting war to stamp out the 
competition of indigenous shipping concerns, Indian owned 
and Indian controlled”; that “several indigenous Indian 
companies were not able to withstand this freight war, and 
they were wiped out,” and that “when all attempts at 
freight-cutting failed, in the case o7 one Indian shipping 
company, the monopolists introduced the deferred rebate 
system,” which, contrary to what was done in South 
Africa, “was not legislated as illegal by the Government of 
India.” ° 

Arguments such as these, founded on partisan premises 
and leading to querulous conclusions, only darken counsel. 
Furthermore, they distract attention from the real issue, 
which is: Do those shipping companies, which have won 
for themselves by lavish expenditure of capital and energy 
their position in the coagtal trade of India, provide, on 
equitable terms, a service adequate to its growing require- 
ments? It is useless to hold them up to scorn, as one 
speaker in the Legislative Assemb-y did, on the grounds 
that they are trying te stick to their coastal trade because 
they know that, under the present protective conditions 
throughout the world, India is the only place where they 
can have an untrammelled monopoly, and to say of them 
that, though the coastal trade, in theory, is free to all 
nations, today the permanent Britisl. vested interests have 
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succeeded in xeeping other foreigners out. It is equally 
futile to urge that the “monopoly ” prevents any ships but 
those of the holders of it from plying in the coastal trade of 
India, and that, therefore, it inflicts a very great economic 
injury on the country. 

The questica has to be tested on the touchstone of results ; 
and, unless it can definitely be shown not only that the 
British companies are doing what they should not do, but 
are also not coing what they should do, ordinary business 
methods must not be interfered with. In fact, another 
speaker put the matter pat in remarking that he disapproved 
of a monopoly as regards the coastal trade, and he dis- 
approved of it as regards the ocean traffic, for he did not 
see why he skould have to pay the same freight on goods 
going as far as Aden as on goods going only as far as 
India. On tks other hand, he hastened to add that, though 
he disapproved of it, he also cid not see why he should 
approve of the transfer of the monopoly from one set of 
financial interests to another set; what he wanted to see 
was both sets working against each other and a consequent 
chance of a reduction of rates. 

If the so-called monopoly, which: has been legitimately 
won, were being brutally misused, a remedy, doubtless, 
would have <o be sought. And, if it were not being 
operated in accordance with India’s needs, and if no steps 
were taken by the British companies to satisfy her legitimate 
demands, it iz not to be supposed that the Government 
would not take appropriate agion. For instance, it is 
stated that the coastal trade of India today is concentrated 
in about seven ports; that the foreign (z.e., British) shipping 
companies times without number have adopted various 
methods by which the proper economic means of transport 
adapted to the requirements of the coastal trade have not - 
been allowed to operate ; and that, inasmuch as it is to the 
benefit of the larger shipping companies to employ larger 
sized vessels :n the trade, because the largest profits are 
thereby made, under the monopolistic auspices prevailing 
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today, smaller ships have been prevented from coming into 
existence. 


Tue Minor Ports 


Weight has to be attached to contentions such as these 
to the extent, anyhow, of critically sifting evidence in 
support.” Due regard also must be given to the argument 
of the Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce, which—1in 
regard to a contention that the Bill, if passed, would 
lead to the curtailment of shipping in Indian waters, .and 
would react with special severity :n m’nor ports—urged 
that the development, cf the latter has. been neglected in the 
interests, not only of the existing shipping companies, but 
also of the railways, which, so it alleges, are working in 
close co-operation without the smallest regard for national 
interests, and enjoy a virtual monopoly for the internal 
transport needs of the country, and adopt an unsympathetic 
rates policy. In that case the suggestion is that, by the 
creation of a national mercantile marine, plying on the 
Indian coast, an alternative. route would be provided at 
the ports, which, in its turn, would act as a very salutary 
check on the monopolistic rates now charged by the rail- 
ways in India, and would have a very favourable effect 
on the economic conditions of the country. Such reason- 
ing, anyhow, cannot be lightly <hrust aside, however 
much it may be weakened by the fact that, in support 
of it; the alternative coast route in England was cited, 
on the ground that it is recogniz2d as being a healthy 
check on the rates for intérnal traffic charged by the rail- 
ways, the deduction being that ‘ if in England, where 
internal traffic travels comparative.y short distances, the 
influence of the coastal route is found so necessary, in India, 
where the distance travelled by the internal traffic is so 
great and the nature of the bulk of she traffic is low-priced 
agricultural and mineral produce, trere is all the stronger 
justification for.the development cf the coastal trade by 
means of a national mercantile marine to serve the economic 
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needs of the country.” It is not an altogether happy 
illustration to have chosen. 

The real pcint is, to what extent, if any, as regards this 
particular issuz, have the British shipping companies failed 
to do what might reasonably have been expected of them ° 
in the way of sufficiently opening up and spreading the 
coastal trade? And the answer seems to be that, in 
the case o: minor ports, of passenger requirements, 
and generally, if the ‘““monopolists” have not moved as fast 
as their critizs now think they should have done, there is 
nothing in their past actions, or in their attitude today, to 
show that they are not ready and anxious, due regard being 
paid to the material side of the cuestion, to meet, and as far 
as possible articipate, the needs of those on whom their own 
livelihood in fect depends. 


FREIGHT CHARGES 


In the matter of rates of freight, for example, virulent 
attacks have Leen made upon th:eir charges, but, when the 
actual facts are coldly considered, it is difficult to find any 
substance in them. It does not carry the argument one 
whit forward, for instance, to point out that the 
average’ freight per ton to carry cargo from Bombay to 
England, a d-stance of 6,000 mil2s, is 24s. per ton, whereas 
the average ir2ight per ton for the coastal trade of India, 
which does not exceed 2,000 mies, is 30s. per ton, and to 
ask “Is that a result of coastal reservation, or of monopoly 
or of exploitation?’ It is not reason but prejudice that 
prompts such a question as that. - 

If it can be proved that the British companies concerned 
have taken advantage of their position to put up rates in- 
ordinately, the Government of {ndia would presumably be 
within its righcs in bringing pressure to bear upon them. 
Before, however, anyone assumes -hat any suchaction is justi- 
fied, it would be well for him to bear in mind that those who 
spoke officially against the Bill stated that the impression 
they always g2t from shipowners is that they, at all events, 
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regard the existing freights as about the economic minimum. 
And it was also pointed out from the governmental benches 
that, though ‘the largest of the Indian companies at present 
in the Indian coastal trade is, presumably, paid for the 
goods which it carries at the usual freight rates, it had 
apparently not beer. earning exorbitant profits ; that the 
natural inference was (unless it was to be inferred that its 
management was very inferior to that of the British com- 
panies, which could.not be believed to be the case) that the 
latter lines were not at present maxing large profits out of 
the coastal trade. Therefore, it was argued, although it 
was perfectly true that, compared with the freights between 
India and Europe, the coastal freights looked very high, the 
weight of evidence was in favour of the conclusion that, at 
present, the Indian coastal trade was not a source of high 
proht to any engaged in it; and that, if so, it was pretty 
clear that merchants could not look forward to any con- 
siderable reduction of freights as a result of reservation. 
Furthermore, as another speaker pointed out, the various 
Indian shippers and associations have a great deal to 
say in the matter; while it is also the case that, when it can 
be proved to the companies that certain commodities can 
hardly bear the rate charged, a decent deduction is made. 
There is, in fact, reason to assume that the shipping 
charges in the coastal trade are not excessive under the 
existing régime; while, on the other hand, there are no 
substantial grounds for believing that they would remain at 
their present level were the Bill to come into operation. 
Indeed, it was frankly ofanted by one of its supporters that 
this would not be the case, for, while he combated the view 
that reservation would result in the enhancement of freights 
—he arguing that it wêuld arise cut of the existence of 
various factors which are independent of such a policy—he 
at the same time ingenuously admitted that a slight rise in 
rates might occur in the initial stages of reservation, 
and that ‘such enhancement is only a price paid for the 
establishment of an infant merchant marine, the economic 
advantage of which to a nation cannot be over-estimated.” 
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-3 RESERVATION FEASIBLE? 


Assuming, however, for the sake of argument, that the 
coastal trade is m the hands of monopolists, who in their 
own interests are relentlessly mishandling their oppor- 
tunities, and that some such change as is contained in the 
Bill is justified <ae question still remains to be considered, 
To what extent can India out of her own resources fill the 
gap which woulc be caused by the elimination of the existing 
companies ? 

That is a question which no one could adequately 
answer offhand ; but, for all that, one might have expected 
to find somethinz said in its suppo-t a little more solid than 
the vague generalizations to which it has given birth. 
For example, it iz urged that, because all India is interested 
in the advancement of its trade, industries, railways, and so 


forth, and is exczedingly keen tha: the coastal trade of the 


country should =s far as it can be legitimately secured to 
the people them=elves, prove immensely beneficial in the 
future, therefore *‘it necessarily follows that India should 
be able to havz ample capital whereby it could easily 
secure the great=r part of the coastal trade.” It is also 
urged that the cl ange will be readi-y worked out in that the 


shipping indust-y alone of modern industries, affords scope 


for the applicat:cn of comparatively small capital, and that 
companies with cnly one or two vessels can be expected to 
be formed in larze numbers alorgside big corporations 
which might provide tens of ships at the very start, and 
that it is also opea to Indian comffanies to charter foreign 
ships. All this may prove to be che case, but, as a very 
friendly supporter of the Bill pointed out, apart from the fact 
that in his opinibr even partial reservation might probably 
prove to be not practical within the five years stipulated by 
the measure, 


it is doubtful whether Indian capital, which is proverbially shy, will 
come forward owing to the failure of shipping companies in the past... . 
At a very moderate es'=mate . . . about a hundred ships will be required 
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to meet the demand of the coastal trade o` India, and, assuming that it 
would cost about ten lakhs of rupees per ship, something like ten crores of 
rupees would be required to purchase the ‘ull complement of steamers ; 
but . . . I have very grave doubts if the necessary Indian capital will be 
forthcoming. ... Further, the existing foreign companies will naturally, 
if the Bill becomes law, raise their freights `o the great disadvantage and 
detriment of the Indian consumer, and, because of the absence of the full 
complentent of Indian steamers, the coastal trade will, I fear, suffer 
immensely. Even taking for granted that there are a hundred ships ready 
to take part in the coastal trade, the foreign companies, having been 
deprived of their legitimate right of participation in the coastal trade, will 
naturally raise their freights. This will consequently mean a great drain on 
the purse of the Indian consumer as well as the Indian exporter. 


Pros AND Cons 


Those in favour of the Bill claim that coastal reservation 
'is necessary in the economic interests of India, in that it 
will (1) prevent the monetary drain of shipping freights ; 
(2) provide marine careers for Indian youths; (3) bring 
about the development of the small ports and of the new 
Indian industries, which will benefit by a proper policy of 
freight charges; (4) induce Indian merchants to participate 
more fully in the overseas as well as the coastal trade of 
India, and provide a nucleus to enable this to'be done; and 
(5) secure in time the benefits of a second line of defence 
in time of war. 

Against the Bill it is urged that (r) the proposal is 
economically unsound and is not in the interests of India; 
(2) that it is likely to be ineffective owing to the existence 
of a number of non-British Indian ports on the coast of 
India; (3) that it invoMes both expropriation and racial 
discrimination, and that it is feared that the latter feature 
will have most unfortunate repercussions in South Africa 
and other British Donrfinions; 14) that there will be so 
many loopholes in the scheme as to render it impracticable 
or unworkable ; (5) that the desired end cannot be achieved 
without raising freights ; (6) that there will not be sufficient 
tonnage at all stages for the needs of the merchants. 

The economic issues involved are so inextricably inter- 
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woven with the questions already dealt with that it is, 
perhaps, unnecessary to endeavour to consider them 
separately. While as regards the question of flag dis- 
crimination which, technically speaking, would arise in 
respect to the foreign ports in India—it does not apply 
to a nation’s coastal trade—the matter is so cleagly one 
open to friend.; arrangement that it seems needless to 
do more than mention it in a paper such as this; and as 
to the effect of racial discrimination onthe question of the 
status of Indians in the Dominions that, too, is a subject 
which, however great its importance, had better be left for 
debate elsewhere. 


THe Marin Issves 


The two main issues are: (1) Would India benefit if her 
coastal trade were reserved to Indian vessels? (2) Can the 
British companizs engaged in it claim that they have 
proprietary rights which have to be taken into account? 
As to the first issue, it is a fact that other countries do 
reserve their coastal trade to vessels of their own flag ; 
presumably they profit by so doing. Indeed, it is very 
possible that Great Britain may some day be compelled to 
follow their example, for, with so many maritime nations 
not only increasing their merchant fleets but also affording 
them State suppcrt, we may, in self-defence, have to secure 
ourselves against the excessive competition which is so 
vitally affecting us. If, however, we were forced to adopt 
such a policy, it would only be rendered absolutely effective 
by the participation of the whole Empire, and in such a 
scheme India would, of course, be an integral factor, and 
would share in the common benefit and sacrifice. It might 
even be that foreiga Government-assisted competition might 
press so heavily upon our mercantile marine that private 
enterprise might not be sufficiently strong to withstand it 
and that State aid might have to be called for. In either 
event, however, co-operation and not discrimination would, 
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it we wished to succeed, have to be the governing principle 
of our policy, and it is one which the Bill entirely contravenes. 

If India’s desire to possess a merchant fleet of her own 
for coastal purposes is founded on sound economic as well 
as patriotic reasons, ne one could wish, or, perhaps, would 
have the right to say her nay, nor could they object if its scope 
were ultimately extended to ocean traffic. On the other 
hand, if racial prejudice is allowed to take the place of 
sound judgment, thef it is clearly the duty of the authorities 
in India to see to it that the credit of the country is not 
damaged by the ill-considered effo-ts of those who see in 
self-government a remedy for whaz, as regards the present 
working of the coastal trade, at all events, are imaginary 
grievances. 

Even if at the end of five years India were able to 
provide herself with a fleet adequate to the requirements 
of her coastal trade, the intervening period would have to 
be spanned. Even if capital were readily forthcoming, 
management and personnel are noz the growths of a night. 
It is true that it is claimec that the sea-sense was once 
strong in India and would be so still, had it not 
been crushed by the action of the British shipping 
companies. Should that be the case, however, the fact 
remains that it is hardly conceivab e that in five years she 
would be able to supply sufficient trained officers and men 
for such a fleet as the coastal zrade demands. And if 
they were not forthcoming the money expended on its 
acquisition would be wasted. If it can be shown that 
the existing coastal shipping service is not commensurate 
with India’s needs, that it is taking advantage of the 
position which it has yon for itself to raise rates of- 
freight or cause economic or socal injury by deliberately 
limiting its activitieS, because it can make enough for its 
own purposes without extending their scope, then it might 
reasonably be cortended that something should be done 
either to spur it or. or find a subst-tute for it. 

If the argument whittles down tc this, that, because certain 
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minor grievanczs may exist, the entire existing fabric must 
be destroyed and another composed of untested mateérials 
erected in its place, there can be no question as to what the 
answer to such a suggestion should be. On the evidence 
so far adducec there is nothing to prove that the British 
companies are not deing their duty in the way of sefvice or 
charges ; there is nothing to prove that, if they were driven 
out of the trade by legislation, an adequate substitute would 
be forthcoming. On the other hand, it goes without say- 
ing that immeasurable economic damage would be done 
to India were the volume of her coastal trade to be so 
checked as would be the case if the British steamers now 
plying in it ceased to operate. 


E XPROPRIATION 


Assuming, Fowever, that the economic and political 
objections to the Bill are either non-existent, or are capable of 
being overcome. or can be safely disregarded, the question 
of the expropriztion of existing interests still remains. It 
is one which cannot be airily swept aside either by pointing 
to the fact that it was not raised before the Mercantile 
Committee, whose report gave birth to the Bill, though 
coastal reservation had been before the country for six 
years; or by arguing that in order to make out that the 
measure leads to expropriation you have to prove three 
things: (1) that it proposes to dispossess ; (2) that it is the 
dispossession of property ; and ( 3) that it is property which 
was rightly obtamed. 

It is true the: under the Bill the fleets of the British 
companies engazred in the trade yould not be confiscated 
in the event of Its coming into operation. The proposal, 
however, in effect is that the participation of these vessels 
should be graduz-ly diminished until there is 100 per cent. 
Indianization of tonnage plying along the Indian coasts ; 
and, seeing that a five-year limit is given to the achieving 
of 75 per cent. of this result, it is obvious that scant regard 
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has been paid to the dictates of cammon business sense or 
equity. Indeed, Sir John, Simpson put the thing in a nut- 
shell when he said: | 


A 


Of course the Bill does not mean expropriation of ships; but it cer- 
tainly means expropriation of goodwill and the earning powers of the large 
British ifiterests in the coastal trade, who have through good years and bad 
years and by immense pioneer work built up this very coastal trade and 
have at all times met the peculiar requirements of that trade, and under all 
difficulties kept up regular services in a most efficient manner. Yes, we 
could'sail away with our ships in five years ; but if you are legislating like 
this in other things we could not sail away with our tea gardens, or our coal 
mines, or our oil fields, or the railways, or any other immovable property 
we have bought and paid for. The princidle of the Bill is confiscation of 
the deepest dye, worse than anything that ny Socialist Government in any 
part of the world would ever dream of. 


ALLEGED ANALOGIES 


It may be urged correctly enough that such measures 
of sudden expropriation in nacional interests have not 
been unknown in other countries, particularly because the 
coastal trade is recognized as the domestic -preserve of each 
nation. It may be that, if the period under which they 
would have to adjust themselves to the changing conditions 
were extended, those at whom th= Bill is aimed would have 
no reasonable right to object. It may be that ‘no foreign 
interests can claim inviolable or eternal rights against the 
economic and national interests of a country.” It may be 
that, if circumstances were other than they are, Mr. Haji 
would, even in this cas have th= support of all in asserting 
that “I have yet to know that participation in trade 
becomes the inherent right of she person participating in 
the trade.” As it happens, however, whatever the politi- 
cians may feel or say, it cannot be argued that, as regards 
either the Mother Country or her Dominions, whatever 
their constitutiona. rights may be, they can act towards 
each other in the manner which is contemplated by some of 
the supporters of the Bill, and among them Mr. Haji him- 
self, who, when introducing it ic the Legislative Assembly, 
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frankly admittec that, though it was not proposed that the 
British companies’ ships should be confiscated to the State, 
he would very much like to do so in view of their history. 
It is not, however, only shipping tonnage that is involved, 
but offices, plant and other immovable property, compensa- 
tion to staff, ard, in addition, that intangible asset, gaodwill, 
the value of which the Bill would destroy, and which, even 
if the steamers could do so, could not itself sail away at any 
time within the five years and seek its fortune elsewhere. 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


Competition ir trade is, of course, an accepted business 
principle, and if, in this particular case, the existing British 
companies were <o be ousted by other shipowners, they would 
have to take the consequences, and could make no claim 
against anyone :n respect to their loss. And in this in- 
stance, too, their position would not be so strong as that of, 
say, the licensees of public-houses in this country, who, as was 
brought out so strongly only a few years ago, have rights 
to which a compensatory value does attach. Though, inci- 
dentally, it is not uninteresting, perhaps, to note that if the 
Coastal Reservation Bill were to come into force, those ship- 
owners to whom trading licenses were given would auto- 
matically occup:7 a rather similar privileged position. The 
point, however, is-—and it was driven home by the Viceroy 
in the speech I have quoted—that there is no precedent in 
the British Empire for-legislation which would reserve the 
coastal trade fo- any one class or Aii of citizens, and that 
India in her re-ations with other Barts of the Empire has 
always stood for equal opportunity for all classes or races of 
His Majesty’s sakjects. 

The Government of India might’ be right in standing idly 
by while those who have built up the coastal shipping ser- 
vice were being aztacked from without, and, in the event of 
their defeat, it right, without the question of compensation 
being raised, be justified in accepting their opponents as 
substitutes. It certainly would not be entitled to adopt such 
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a course, however, if the competition w2re generated from 
within and, in effect, took, if not of a State-aided form, at 
least that of a policy which the authorities officially recog- 
nized and to which they gave suppo-t, in the shape of 
‘licences and special racial limitations. In such circum- 
stances as these expropriation of the kind contemplated 
unaccompanied by adequate compensat.on could indeed be 
properly described as “confiscation of the deepest dye.” 
And even if it were the case that, as regards the ships of 
the British companies, they could be profitably employed 
in other waters, such action on the owners’ part could not 
be justly regarded as anything more than an attempt to 
minimize the losses in respect of which they were entitled 
to be indemnified. And the question. of goodwill would still 
remain to be settled. 


GOODWILL 


A generation ago, when company prcmoters were perhaps 
more imaginative than now, and olc-standing industrial 
concerns, whose historic value was greater than the 
actual, were being floated off wholesale. “ goodwill” loomed 
big in practically every prospectus. It is, in fact, such a 
fugitive asset, and is dependent to such an extent on the 
personal element as against the conditions in which the 
reputation of a manufacturing business is founded, that too 
much weight can easily be attached: to it. When, for 
example, a shipping company has been successfully rooting 
itself for generations into*a given growing trade and has 
achieved a competitive position seconc to none, it stands to 
reason that, so long as it continues as‘a going concern, 
adequately managed and financed, its ‘“ goodwill” has an 
assessable value. 

It would not necessarily follow that even a succession of 
non-prohtable years- would affect the position, should it be 
‘the case that its rivals were suffering in the same way, in 
that the longer its existence the wider. as it were, its power 
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of self-advertisement and the greater its . likelihood of 
regaining its trade and custom when conditions bettered. 
Indeed, to a certain extent, goodwill and credit are inter- 
changeable te-ms, and, as we, happily, are finding in the 
case of this ccuntry, a reputation once won is not easily lost, 
so long as it is made clear that the elements gn which 
it is based remain waterproof. The value of the goodwill 
even of our leading liner companies would vanish, however, 
if, in addit:cn to suffering from unprofitable trading common 
to all mercantile marines, they ceased to exhibit those quali- 
ties on which their names were built up—if there were such 
a falling off, for example, in accommodation and type of 
vessel and a general disregard of the needs of the times as 
would enable competitors to cut in and hold the trade 
against them. In such circumstances dividends and “ good- 
will” would dsappear together in due course. 

So long, however, as a business is in being, the value of 
its goodwill remains with it. Though it is an intangible 
asset, it has a denanite actuarial monetary worth, which can 
, be properly included in the balance-sheet and is taken into 
account on a sale. If, by the passing of the Reservation 
Bill the British companies were excluded from the coastal 
trade, the goodwill which they now enjoy, through being 
associated with it, would disappear; and, if this were to 
occur as the ccns2quence of normal open competition, they, 
as has been said, could look to no one for redress. In the 
case under coasideration, however, they are faced with a 
policy which b7 deliberately sterilizing their trading activi- 
ties would destroy the value of their “goodwill.” To 
enforce it without compensation, indeed, to enforce it at all 
would be a tyrannical act, strange alike to our laws and 
customs; and seeing that “goodwill” is an integral part 
of their assets, its assessed value, together with that of 
immovable plant, would also, if the equities are to be 
preserved, heve to be included and allowed for. 

The foregoizg remarks do not purport to give anything 
more than a 2lain survey of the points at issue. 
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Far more is at stake than the comparatively simple ques- 
tion whether or not the coastal trade of India can be effici- 
ently operated by an Indian-owned end -managed fleet. 

The principle of the nationalisation of industry is involved 
‘in it, with all the far-reaching international problems to 
which, more especially in the case of a State-owned and 
State-assisted mercantile marine, it gives rise. Disputes 
between private traders, whatever their country, can usually 
be adjusted without the aid of their respective Governments 
being invoked. Where, however, a department of State is 
intimately concerned, international jealousy is all too easily 
aroused and popular opinion inflamed. This possibility is 
not so remote as may appear at first glance, for, if 1t should 
be found that private finance were nct forthcoming State 
support would assuredly be demanded. Bearing in mind 
also that the sentimental comfort which the possession of 
a fleet of her own might bring to India is small compared 
with the economic dislocation which must ensue should the 
present undigested proposals be forced upon her, it is 
earnestly to be hoped that after the present session of the 
Indian Legislature closes.,at the end of March, no more 
will be heard of a measure which, even if it contains the 
germ of hypothetical benefit, cannot but perpetuate those 
ills from which India is so sorely suffering, and with which 
her statesmen are so whole-heartedly endeavouring to 


grapple. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A MEETING of the Association was held at Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W. 1, 
on Monday, F2rruary 11, 1929, at which a paper was read by Mr. Frank 
Birdwood (cf Fairplay) entitled “The Indian Coastal Traffic Bill.” 
Sir Stephen Demetriadi, K.B.E., was In the chair, and the following ladies 
and gentlemen, amongst others, were present: 

Lieut.-Colones! Lord Herbert Scott, C.M.G, D.S.O., Sir Louis W. Dane, 
G.C.LE., C.S.1., tae Right Hon. Sir Leslie Wilson, G.C.1.E., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Sir James Walker, K.c.L.E., Sir Patrick J. Fagan, E.c.1.E., c.s.1., Sir Herbert 
Holmwood, Sir Geoffrey R. Clarke, cs.1., 0.B.E., Sir Walter Willson, Sir 
Montagu Webb, c.1.E., CB.E., Sir William Ovens Clark, Sir Charles 
' Armstrong, Sir Daniel Hamilton, Sir James MacKenna, c.1.£., Sir William 
Currie, Sir John Maynard, kK.c.1.., c.s.1., Sir Henry Wheeler, K.C.S.I., 
K.C.1.E., Lady Frocter, Mr. S. N. Mallik, c.r.z., Lieut.-Colonel S. B. 
Patterson, C.S.1. C.I.E., Mr. W. Coldstream, K.-i-H., Mr. George Pilcher, M.P., 
Mr. Henry Harcourt, C.B.E., Colonel Aubrey O’Brien, C.I.E., C.B.z., and 
Mrs. O’Brien, Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, Mr. M. Farzand Ali, Mr. W. Kerr, 
Lieut.-Colone! and Mrs. A. S. Roberts, Mr. A. A. L. Roberts, Mr. J. E. 
Woolacott, Mz. T. A. Dubash, Mr. E. Carter Braine, Mr. A. Ahmed, Dr. 
A. Shah, Mr. Scott Bremner, Dr. S, A. Kapadia, Mr. R. B. Gadgil, Mrs. 
H. G. W. Herron, Mrs. J. J. Nolan, Mr. A. de V. Leigh, M.B.E., M.A., 
Mr. A. W. Hea:n, Mr. T. A. H. Way, Mrs. Martley, Miss E. L. Curteis, 
Mr. F. Grubb, Mr. T. McMorran, Mr. K. P. Mehta, Mr. W. C. Scrivener, 
Mr. W. H. Smizh, Mr. L. Willson, Mr. G. Penstone, Mr. R. F. Annesley, 
Mr. J. S. Rall, Mr. C. M. Dunton, Mr. R. S. White, Mr. E. B. Tredwen, 
Mr. A. E. Adrams, Mr. N. D. Allbless, Mr. H. I. Spratt, Miss A. M. 
Birdwood, and Mr. F, H. Brown, c.1.£., Hon. Secretary. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Birdwood, who is going to speak to us this after- 
noon on the Bul to reserve the coastal traffic of India to Indian vessels, ' 
scarcely requires any introduction by me. The honoured name of the 
Birdwood family in Indian life and progress dates back to the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, when, as may he appropriately recalled this after- 
noon, an ances:or of his was closely associated with the East India 
Company as its agent at Plymouth. From that time onwards, down to the 
present day, wken his cousin, Field-Marshal Sir William Birdwood, is in 
command of the Army in India, memirs of the family have been in the 
public service of tnat great country. Mr. Birdwood’s distinguished father, 
the late Sir George Birdwood, was for many years in the public service 
in India, and subsequently at the India Office. All his erudition was 
touched with enthusiasm for the land and people he had served sc long, 
and by speech aac pen he greatly advanced understanding and apprecia- 
tion in this country of Indian art, literature, and life. Some of his best 
occasional writings are enshrined in the volume entitled ‘‘ Sva,” which was 
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edited by Mr. F. H. Brown, the Honorary Secretary of this Association. 
Mr. Frank Birdwood speaks with great authority on shipping matters, for, 
first as a solicitor and later as a journalist on the staff of Fairplay he 
has for thirty years been closely associated with the shipping world, and 
the hereditary connections to which I have referred have led him to pay 
‘special attention to the Indian side of shipping problems. It would 
not be right or proper for me at this stage to say anything about the Bill, 
but when Mr. Birdwood has ‘given his address I propose to make a few 
observations. (Applause.) 

(The paper was then read.) 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I am sure I am expressing the views of all when I ~ 
tell Mr. Birdwood how greatly we appreciate the comprehensive manner in 
which he has dealt in his paper with every aspect of the Bill to reserve the 
coastal traffic of India to Indian vessels. Whilst, as Mr. Birdwood has 
pointed out, many other countries find it to their advantage to reserve their 
coastal traffic to their own vessels, I am unable to agree that this constitutes 
in itself an argument that India shoulc find it to her advantage to do so too. 
The action of foreign countries has been dictated by political rather than 
by economic considerations—political considerations which are not present 
in the case of India. Foreign nations have adopted coastal reservation as 
a measure of political prudence to ensure that in the event of war they 
shall not be entirely dependent for sea transport upon other, possibly 
hostile, peoples. To countries dependent upon imports of food and raw 
materials, or upon a large export trade, shipping is a key industry, to 
maintain which they are prepared to make economic sacrifices. 

These are political considerations which are clearly not applicable as 
between the various units cf His Majesty’s dominions. There is no pre- 
cedent in any other state of the Empire for a measure such as that now 
being considered in India, because it is realized by them that, far from. 
their national safety necessitating the building up, at an economic sacrifice, 
of a mercantile marine of their own, the safety of the whole Empire lies in 
the continued supremacy of Great Britain’s sea power. We can therefore 
dismiss as irrelevant, in the case of India, those considerations which have 
dictated the policy of reservation of coastal trade by foreign nations. The 
question must be judged from a purely economic point of view. 

As Mr. Birdwood has stated, the supporters of the Bill do not anticipate 
any reduction in coastwise freigts following reservation ; they anticipate, 
on the contrary, an increase in rates of freight. Moreover, if their more 
‘than optimistic estimates of the amount of Indian tonnage which would 
become available within five yeang were realized, they could not expect to 
receive as good a service as they have today. There is, however, another 
aspect of the matter which has not perhaps received sufficient prominence. 
It is clear that, if European-bound ships are excluded from the coastwise 
trade and can only enter intermediate Indian ports to load up cargo, and 
are not allowed to unload cargo, they cannot have full holds until they 
leave their last Indian port of call. That again means higher rates of 
freight. I do not know whether the promoters of the Bill have considered 
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the effect which tæ inevitable increase in homeward freight rates is likely 
to have on their export trade—a trade by which they live, move and have 
their being. The same cause would also tend to raise outward freights, 
thereby increasing the cost of imports to the Indian consumer. The 
Indian therefore would lose both ways. 

There being thea no political or economic justification for the proposed 
reservation of coas-al traffic, we must ask ourselves what is the real motive 
behind the demanz. I think the basis of the agitation is a fedling that it 
is not consonant «ith India’s dignity as a nation to be dependent upon 
Great Britain for ~s shipping, this feelirg being fortified by the remem- 
brance that India once possessed an important mercantile marine of her 
own. ‘There has undoubtedly been a great deal of loose and confused 
thinking and speaking about this measure. Shipping services represent 
one of Great Briteéin’s largest exports, and there is nothing derogatory to 
India in being dependert on Great Britain for these services, any more 
than there is in G-2at Britain’s being dependent on India for such things 
as tea and jute. It is as illogical for politicians in India to talk about the 
annual loss to Ind a of the sums of money paid to British steamship com- 
panies for these services as it would be for Great Britain to refer in similar 
terms to the vast sums of money which she pays ar-nually for imports from 
India. 

Now, as to the oft-repeated accusation that the flourishing Indian 
mercantile marine ~as destroyed through the machinations of this country, 
I should like to remind India that the United States of America at that 
time also had a prof table and a flourishing mercantile marine. It will not, 
I imagine, be suggested that the falling behind of the United States of 
America as a maritime nation during the latter half of the last century was 
also due to nefarious: practices on our part. I suggest to you that in both 
cases it was due ta the action of economic laws; in the case of the 
United States of America, because she could more profitably employ her 
capital and her mer on lend, and, in the case of India, because she had 
neither the plant now the technical skill with which to build and to man 
the ships which tooz the pace of wooden sailing vessels. 

To sum up, Greet Britain still possesses one-third of the mercantile 
tonnage of the world She carries the goods of all nations, not merely the 
goods of India. Sbe has attained to that position in fair competition with 
the rest of the world. because it is a busiĝess in which she excels. If it 
were not sound economically to buy British shipping services, India may 
rest assured that the other nations would not do so. Such reservation in 
the case of foreign nations is, as I have jd earlier, justified, if at all, by 
political consideraticas ; ne other portion of His Majesty’s Dominions has 
felt that its national dignity or safety demanded independence of British 
shipping, and where they have led India might well be content to 
follow. (Applause.) 

Sir WALTER WILL=0N said the paper read by Mr. Eirdwood was naturally 
one of great interest to himself, he having spent nearly thirty years in 
India in shipping. Having retired from it and having been a member of 
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the Legislative Assembly for the past six years, he hoped he was in a 
position to speak not as an advocate of any particular company or interest, 
but with some knowledge. He agreed with the remarks of the Chairman 
as to the action of foreign countries, but India had no right to refer to 
England as a “foreign” country. So long as India was part of the British 
Empire, the British people had a right to trade there. The proposed Bill 
was fantastic and ludicrous. It contained the most impossible clauses 
which couéd never be carried out. The statement of its supporters was 
that colossal profits were made by the British shioping companies, which, 
of course, was not the case. What had been the attitude of Indians 
towards shipping? Since the introduction of steam they had not seen 
their way to engage in shipping to any extent. On occasions when they 
had ventured to make an attempt to do so, it had usually met with failure. 
There was one British shipping company which had set aside a certain 
proportion of its capital for Indians, but it was not subscribed, the reason 
doubtless being that the dividends paid by shipping companies were not 
such as were acceptable to Indians, who were able to make much better 
use of their money in other directions. They had now secured the active 
help of a barrister to try to carry the Bill through the Indian Legislature. 
Indian politicians said they wished to encourage the development of an 
Indian mercantile marine, but the whole object of this Bill was to transfer 
the management of the coastal shipping from British into Indian hands. 
No more Indian sailors would be provided for than at present. With 
regard to the ships’ officers, they could not be rapidly increased to any 
extent if such a Bill passed. The British companies were not angry with 
the Indians for endeavouring to start a mercantile marine, but they would 
always say “Hands off” to any competitors who attempted to take away 
traffic which they had developed for themselves. The action of the 
British companies was not in any way directed against Indians as such, 
but they fought for their trade agains: all opposition in general. (Applause.) 

Dr. PARANJPYE said he was in the difficult position of being surrounded 
by representatives of British commercial interests, with hardly anybody who 
would take the side of Indian public opinion. Indians had always felt that 
their interests with regard to coastal shipping had not been safeguarded, 
and they wished to have the monopoly of Indian coastal shipping, which 
at present was in the hands of non-Indian organizations. He himself had 
been a victim of the coastal shipping companies ever since the age of twelve. 
He was born on the coas: south of Bombay and had continued frequently 
to use the. coastal ships. When there was only one company not the 
slightest attention was paid to the comfort of passengers, but as soon as 
competing ships were put on nde was a different state of things altogether. 
After that not only was there room on the boats, but there were two or 
three ships at the same port clamotring and touting for passengers. At 
present there were ships of two different companies and there was never 
the slightest difficulty in finding a place on one of the boats. It was said 
that Indians could freely enter into competition with the existing com- 
panies, but it was very difficult to obtain a footing against such vast 
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organizations of capitaL In fact, it was the tyranny of organized capital 
that Indians were up against. In other countries such tyranny had 
encouraged the growth of socialist movements. The Chairman had said 
that no part of the British Empire encouraged racial discrimination, 
but he believed thee was a law in Australia by which it was laid down 
that no coasting vessel in Australian waters should contain a non- 
British crew, and hz thought that similarly the employment of non-Indian 
ships in coastal traffic in India should be made illegal. Different countries 
or different parts of the Empire had different ways of looking after their own 
interests. Indians felt that in their own interests -they should have a 
shipping industry, and it was only by legislative action formulated in 
the interests of the [adian people that-that could be done. Finally, it had 
been urged against this Bill that it was an impracticable measure and 
could be riddled with criticism. But if the sympathy with India’s 
aspirations was at all genuine it should be the duty of these critics to 
make constructive suggestions for improving the Bill and not indulge in 
mere destructive criticisms with the object of killing it. (Applause.) 

Sir GEOFFREY CLARKE said he had listened with great interest to the very 
excellent paper which had been read by Mz. Birdwood. A great deal had 
been said about the position of India as a seafaring nation in the old 
shipping days. Indiz as such was never a seafaring nation. The seafaring 
trade in India in those days had been done entirely by Arabs, who had 
settled in India. They would remember that all the tribes along the coast 
were people of Arab origin. In India there was not a port of any value 
before the British went there. Bombay and Madras were fishing villages, 
Calcutta did not exist. Was it conceivable that any country that was 
supposed to have been a seafaring nation would not have a single port? 
The whole of the sezfaring business of India had been developed and the 
great ports had beer. built by the British. The seafaring industry was an 
industry which had b2en built up with British capital and Indian labcur. 
An enormous number of Indian people were employed in the service. 
England had done everything possible for the trade of India, and now they 
were asked to sacrifice that enormous industry, whick: had been carried on 
. for the benefit of India, by a Bill which was supposed to create an Indian 
mercantile marine in a period of five years. (Applause.) ) 

Mr. P. K. Mesra (President of the London Indian Chamber of Com- 
merce) said that it was impossible in the ime limit to reply fully to the 
many points raised by Mr. Birdwood’s comprehensive paper, or to the 
remarks made by the Chairman and some of the other speakers. He, 
however, referred to the reiterated charge ¢ racial discrimination made by 
the British shipping interests, and said that in order to appreciate the fallacy 
of such a suggestion it was necessary to appreciate the conditions precedent 
and existing in India. Even the Viceroy and Sir Charles Innes, speaking 
on behalf of the Gorernment of India, had had to admit that it was 
perfectly legitimate and perfectly natural that the people of India should 
desire to havea mercantile marine of their own; that the Indian should be 
acutely conscious that the Indian mercantile marine hardly existed, and that 
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the bulk of the coasting trade was not in the hands of companies registered in 
India; that it was difficult for Indian companies, as things were at present, 
to forcé their way into the’ coasting trade, and for Indian enterprise un- 
aided to secure a share of the trade; and that it was natural in the circum- 
stances for them to invoke the aid of the Legislature. There would have | 
been less occasion for putting forward a Bill of that nature if the British 
shipping interests had the foresight and the sense of fairness to co-operate 
with the Imdian interests to develop the industry in the best interests of the 
country, instead of suppressing every attempt on the part of an Indian 
company to secure a foothold in its own land. A large number of shipping. 
companies had come into existence, but were driven to the wall in their very 
infancy by the policy of relentless freight warfare waged against them, 
assisted by the non-possumus attitude of the Government. He considered 
that it was superfluous to say that every country expected to retain a pre- 
dominant control of its trade and industry, and that the plea of efficiency 
of service and the employment of foreign capital was no reason to deprive 
India of its inherent right. 

In reply to a remark made by Sir Walter Willson that he did not under- 
stand why the British should be considered foreigners in India, Mr. Mehta 
said that British capital might be considered “foreign” inasmuch as the 
benefit and the profits of British investments did not remain in the country 
itself. In this connection he quoted the views expressed by the Financial 
Times in connection with British industries, that ‘‘the main benefit from 
the employment of foreign capital should remain with the country in which 
it was employed, but that when the strength of the non-national element 
jeopardized or at some distant date imperilled the retention of control in 
British hands, it was obvious that the question assumed a wholly different 
aspect, and that it was clearly essential that undertakings occupying a 
leading position in industries should remain predominantly British in 
capital and personnel.” 

The Indian community, he said, were doing no more than trying to 
give effect to those views with regard to their own industries. He asserted 
that in the realization of India’s desire for the development of a. national 
mercantile marine, the existing British interests stood seriously in the way, 
and that the awakened industrial consciousness of India would no longer 
allow its interests to be submerged by the agitation of the British vested 
interests which was calculated tf misrepresent the Indian point of view. 

Sir WILLIAM CURRIE, speaking as President of the Chamber of Shipping, 
said under no circumstances would British shipping companies agree to be | 
handicapped in any way by legistative action in India, because shipping to 
this country was the lifeblood of the nation, and if the British shipping was 
to be refused entry to the coasts of India that would only be consonant with 
an absolute abrogation of all British interests in India. The British nation 
would never accept a position whereby they were responsible for the defence 
of India, both internal and external, and whereby they had to supply the 
civil administration, and at the same time were not to be allowed to trade in 
the country. (Applause.) 
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Sir Montracu Waz said he had thirty-five years’ personal experience 

in shipping matters in the East and was therefore very familiar with the 
problems involved ia tke Bill under discussion. it was, he thought, a 
reasonable and patr otic ambition on the part of the Indians that they 
.should have some so:t of share in the coastal shipping of India. He knew 
from experience that the competition in coastal shipping was severe; but 
that competition, as nad been pointed out by Sir Walter Willson, was not 
against Indians gua Indians ; it was merely ordinary business confpetition ; 
that was to say, if another British company endeavoured to establish a 
coastal service in India it would meet with identically the same severe 
competition as the Indian companies had met. (The Bill under discussion 
was fantastic in the extreme. However patriotic Indians might feel, they 
were not justified in legislating to confiscate British saipping. He was sure 
they all sympathized wita the reasonable ambitions of the Indians in this 
matter, and he hoved that some means might be found by which the 
Indian desire for some share in the coastal shipping could be facilitated 
without attempting to go tc the extremes which the Bill under discussion 
proposed, of excluding Eritish shipping and British interests, and, in effect, 
confiscating British proparty. That could not possibly be allowed. 

Mr. Wootacotr said it had been stated that Indian public opinion was 
unanimous in support of the reservation of coastal traffic, but that was 
certainly not the case. No nation had ever prospered by confiscation, and 
the highest authorizy in India had referred to the provisions of the Bill 
under discussion as teing of a confiscatory character. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. D. L. Duss? said the question of coastal shipping assumed a 
national aspect on a-count of the fact that the service had been extremely 
unsatisfactory. At the outbreak of war they in India were handi- 
capped by the lack =f saipping services ard they had suffered to a very 
considerable extent. ‘There was no doubt: that at present the British 
shipping service was one of the most excellent in the world, but Indians 
would like to see more employment given to Indians. 

Sir Jonn Maynaz.p asked if there was any means of telling how great a 
proportion of the skares in existing shipping companies were owned by 
British Indians, and alsc if there was any practical cbstacle in the way of 
British Indians acquiring such shares. 

Mr. Brrpwoop, is. reply, said he was unable to answer the first part of 
Sir John Maynard’s question. As to the second part, there was no legal 
objection to British Ind‘ans acquiring shares. He added that he would 
reserve a reply to the discussion in general for the printed proceedings. 

On the motion of Siz LesLie Witson a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded by acclamation to the Chairman and the Lecturer, and, the 
CHAIRMAN having thanked the meeting, the proceedings terminated. 


Mr. FRANK Eirtwoop writes: To the pleasure given to me by the 
more than kindly references made to myself by Sir Stephen Demetriadi 
and other speakers has to be added the fact that the debate amply praved 
that the subject of mry paper was one which, when considered under such 
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impartial conditions as the East India Association is so eminently qualified 
to offer, can be discussed in all its bearings without acrimony, and at the 
same time with full regarc to all the interests involved. The personal 
prejudices and questions of nationalism wrich have been imported into 
the case, and which are sc unhappy a featuse of the speeches delivered on . 
the Bill in the Legislative Assembly, are no more a tonic bitter than is the 
preaching of class-consciousness, which has done so much to imperil 
social relftions in this country. 

We are of the same ethnic stock, and tho.gh, in the course of centuries, 
our minds and bodies have necessarily adepted themselves to their own 
environments, we are far more capable of = common outlook than could 
ever be the case between, let us say, men of Teutonic and Turanian 
descent. It is for this reason perhaps thai in the case of those British 
men who have given—anc are still giving——he working days of their lives 
to India, association with her seems to creare a sort of dual personality— 
it was so at least with many whom it has been my privilege to meet. 
England ta them was always the home-land, of course, and when they 
were away from her they felt her pulling. But, when they had retired, 
India was always in their thoughts. The cord binding them to her was 
as impalpable as the gnome-forged chain which held Fenrir, and as all- 
compelling. 

It was as it were a double nostalgia which they had to bear, and they 
were the stronger for it. They were no more a “drain ” on India than 
were those who took the torch from their fziling hands. They welcomed 
the shade of the pagoda tree; they enjoyed such reasonable share of its 
fruit as they earned; but they never shook it. In the early days there 
were some, as we know, who did; but, as order was slowly evolved from 
chaos, the spirit of office guided the counsels of all; and you find their 
motto today inscribed in brilliants on the insignia of the Order of the Star 
of India: ‘“ Heaven’s Light our Guide.” The political and business 
standard which they set is as high as is to be met with anywhere in the 
world ; and perhaps higher, for they knew—their successors know it, too— 
that they held her destinies on a trust whick was none the less binding on 
their honour because it was undertaken vcluntarily. Is it possible that 
those who demand for her what they fondly imagine would be political 
freedom really believe that a substitute for Pax Britannica is to be found 
in Jracundia Indica or in any ©ther form cf deliberately fomented inter- 
racial distrust? The political issues involved cannot, of course, be 
ignored ; they are, indeed, as all-pervading as those which a generation 
ago embittered the question of Mome Rule for Ireland. 

With India the political and economic issues have to be dealt with 
simultaneously. Mr. Mehta argues that,-tecause of the difficulties with 
which Indian shipping companies have beer faced in their endeavour to 
force their way into the coasting trade, it is only natural that they should 
wish to invoke the aid of the Legislature ; and Dr. Paranjpye urges that it 
is the tyranny of organized capital which Incians are up against; that they 
feel that it is essential to them that they sheuld have a shipping industry 
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of their own; and that it is only by legislative action formulated for the 
Indian people that this can be done. Mr. Mehta ‘further holds that the 
awakened industrial consciousness of India will no longer allow its rights 
to be submerged by the agitation of the British vested interests. Should 
that be the case, so our business sense would lead us to argue, the remedy 
is in the hands of those who deem themselves aggrieved, and all they have 
to do is to follow the recognized rules of open competition. And in strict 
logic there may be n= answer to such argument. 

We cannot, however, escape from the fact that Mr. Mehta and Dr. 
Paranjpye, and those whose views they voice, are convinced of the accuracy 
and justice of their reasoning. They hold, in fact—-and they are not alone 
in doing so, for the same phenomenon is to be met with among business 
men on the Continent of Europe—that a contracte however binding its 
terms, must, under given though undefined circumstances, be allowed, as it 
were, sentimental or sympathetic latitude of construction. I have been 
told more than once by Indian friends of mine that our legal system, for 
instance, however flawless it may seem to us, chills them by its hard cold- 
ness, Similarly our bus ness methods by their very rigidity are apt to be 
misunderstood by those who live in climazic conditions not, perhaps, so 
stern as those which we enjoy. Whatever the cause it seems clear that 
those whose views are embodied in the Bill, and who have given such 
forcible expression t= them in the Legislative Assembly, are imbued with 
the feeling that they are entitled to employ such means to carry out their 
desires as are entirely a: variance with those by whizh we bind ourselves, . 
and that they are justified in using political pressure to do so. 

If my surmise is correct, then it would follow that, with the growth of 
political liberty in India, artificial industrial conditions would ensue ; and, 
if racial passions were still in evidence, quite as grave instances of injustice 
might be witnessed as would occur were legislative force to be given to the 
Bill in its present form. How such an cutcome is to be avoided it is 
beyond my power to suggest. It might, towever, be well for those who 
today hold—and rightly hold—such a commanding position in India’s 
industries and commerce to consider whether it might not ease the situa- 
tion, without injury to themselves, if they were to abate, to however trifling 
an extent, the rigour of their business methods, and to look at things from 
the Indian point of view, however illogical it may be, to the same extent 
at least as they, if tae position were revérsed, would expect Indians to 
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ness relations which is painfully at variance with those obtaining only a 
generation ago. No one is personally to home ; it is due to forces whose 
strength even yet hes not been fully gauged. Where they will ultimately 
lead India no one can say ; but whatever their cours2, one thing is certain, 
that much, if not all, depends upon the goodwill towards each other of 
those directing them, ard of whom the British mercantile community in 
India is assuredly nct the least powerful factor. 
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EUROPEANS IN INDIA‘ AND THE REFORMS 


By Str WALTER WILLSON 


(Late Member of the Legislative Assembly for the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce of India and Ceylon.) 


Tue problem of the position of tae European in India” 
under the reformed constitution and under any develop- 
ments which may arise in the future is naturally of special 
interest to one who, like myself, for six years has been 
actively and exclusively engaged in political work in India 
since retirement from business life. | 

In the half-hour at my disposal I can attempt-to do no 
more than generalize, and I should at once explain that 
I do not represent the British officers in the civil and 
military services in India, for whom I am not qualified to 
speak, but rather those Britishers who man the various 
industrial interests maintained in India by European, and 
—-in many cases—Indian capital, as well as the smaller 
but not inconsiderable, number of Englishmen engaged in 
professional pursuits. 

The British element in India is the leaven which has 
made possible the idea of Indian nationalism. . Out of the 
320,000,000 inhabitants of the country, the British popula- 
tion—exclusive of British troops—amounts to less than 
100,000, which includeg 45,000 women and children and 
some 11,000 civil and military officials. These figures do ~ 
not include the Arglo-[ndian, a stetutory native of India, 
with whom we have so much in common, even blood- 
relationship, and whose large numters and vast considera- 
tions would require a whole paper to themselves. 

The historic fact, however, is that what is relatively a 
handful of people, from a race constantly replenished from 
overseas, has exercised over India’s destinies an influence, 
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beneficent as well as powerful, unequalled by that of any 
former people. The European of the mercantile class has 
a special claim by virtue of traditions, to be considered an 
integral part cf the Indian polity, for it was from him that 
originally sprang the civil administration. The predecessors 
of our present governors, commanders-in-chief, ¢ommis- 
sioners, colonels, and collectors were actually the servants 
of that great corporation the East India Company, which 
so honourably prepared the way for the assumption of 
Crown rule. 


THe OLD CONDITIONS 


Under the conditions of early days, India, as you know, 
was governed by the Viceroy and Executive Council. 
Then from. 186r came the Legislative Council. This was 
only a somewha: enlarged form of the Executive Council, 
certain promin2nt or representative people being nominated 
to it. Under advances made from time to time they had 
the right to criticize Government proposals and to vote on 
legislation, but. cwing to the official majority, their powers 
were in practice oaly advisory. The Government could 
either take or retuse their advice as it felt inclined, in much 
the same way as it can even today in the case of members 
elected by the Indian Legislature to serve on the various 
advisory committees, such as the Advisory Council for 
Railways. Gaverament was glad to have the assist- 
ance of such men, European or Indian, because it was 
often compelled to undertake comparatively complex and 
elaborate legis.ation, whose ultimate effects and repercus- 
sions it did not <lways feel itself competent to gauge. 

Leaving asic Indian represqntation, with which this 
paper is not concerned, we find that the Presidents of 
Chambers of Commerce were always in demand, partly 
because of their commercial knowledge and experience, 
and partly because, once such a President was consulted 
and convinced, the acquiescence of the commercial com- 
munity was expected to be assured. This was the chief 
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means by which Goverament consulted such organs of 
public opinion as then existed. 

=- The European Association, formerly called the European 
and Anglo-Indian Defence Association, had not reached, 
in either its aims or éctivities, the prominent position 
which, after being revivified by Mr. Dudley Myers, it 
proceeded to develop under the able administration of Sir 
Hubert Carr, followed by Mr. C. B. Chartres, and its 
energetic and ‘active’ Secretary, Colonel Crawford. 

Passing over the Mor-ey-Minto period, we come to the 
declaration of 1917, and the introduction of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms, with the establishment of Legislative 
Chambers, and election thereto principally, but not entirely, 
by the votes of public constituencies. Each of the nine 
major provinces has its own council and council house, the 
Members being dignified by the letters M.L.C. after their 
names. The functions of these councils are, as their name 
implies, purely local—laws peculiar to and confined to their 
own provinces are passec, each has its own budget, charge 
of the administration of its own education, health and 
sanitation, buildings and roads, and, in certain cases, irriga- 
tion and forests. 


DyarcHy 


Here I should notice the main effect of the dyarchical 
system, which creates a division of the subjects of the 
administration into two classes—‘ reserved” and “ trans- 
ferred.” The former sudjects—e.g., finance, revénue, law 
and order—are reservedlfor the portfolio of a Member of 
the Governor-in-Council, which is, In effect, ‘the Governor 
of the Province. The I&tter subjects, such as education, 
health, local self-government, and the like, are transferred 
to the portfolio of a Minister, who is theoretically responsible 
to the Legislature. When the Government's administra- 
tion of these transferred subjects is mentioned, it is termed 
“the acts of the Governor acting with his Ministers.” The 
‘difference between a Member of the Executive Council and 
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a Minister is, that the Member is a servant of the Crown 
appointed by the King for a term of years; the Minister 
receives his portfolio from the Governor and holds it 
practically at the pleasure of the Legislature. Dyarchy does 
not exist in the Central Government. There the Governor- 
General in Council is not responsible, in the generally 
accepted sense, to the Legislature but constitutes a perma- 
nent executive, responsible to the British Parliament through 
the Secretary of State for India. : 

The Central Legislature consists of two’ Houses, the 
upper or Council of State, consisting of 60 Members, of 
whom 34 are elected, which, though intended as a “revising 
House,” can originate legislation, which must subsequently 
pass the other House also. The Legislative Assembly 
consists of 144 Members, of whom 25 represent the Govern- 
ment block, 104 are returned by the votes.of the constitu- 
encies, and 15 are nominated by Government to represent 
special interests, waich could not hope to secure an election 
by the popular vote. These include, for example, a Member 
for Berar, an Indian Christian, and one real and positive 
Labour Member. 

Pessimism is as futile as optimism is difficult to employ 
in contemplating the political future of India. Still. it is 
possible to be hopezul, if the effort to obtain a detached view 
be made. Too often everyday proximity to the crises, the 
deadlocks, the impasses and the acts of sabotage, tends to 
breed a conviction that the problem is insoluble. Perhaps 
a more general recognition of the fact that growing pains 
are as necessary to infant democtacies as to infant humans, 
that much of the weakness of poljtical India has been at one 
time or other redlected in democ#étic institutions elsewhere, 
would soften the asperity of the outlook. At the same time, 
there is certainly one great weakness in Indian politics—the 
failure to recognize the inexorable logic of facts. Arguments 
are used and pledges given without the slightest indication 
of a readiness to stand by the implications of either. 
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EUROPEANS IN THE LEGISLATURE 


_ There the European non-official, with his training and 
his ingrained sense of responsibility, can bring to the assist- 
` ance of his Indian colleagues qualities which are much 
needed... This, to my mind, has been the great merit of the 
work of the little European group in the Central Legislature 
since 1921, and I believe that the Indian politician is really 
alive to it and grateful accordingly, although gratitude is 
an ebullition which should not be lightly demanded of any 
politician, least of all from onë who is zz statu pupillari. 
Had Indians more vigorously cultivated this sense of re- 
. sponsibility, the present confusion o: Nationalist politics 
would probably have been avoiced. For, whatever may be 
his defects, the logically-minded European would hardly 
have reproduced the amazing situation whereby a report, 
acclaimed in the Nationalist Press lass June as the embodi- 
ment of all wisdom, human and divine, has caused as much 
division in political circles as any pronouncement of recent 
years. | am not expressing any opinion on the report of 
Pandit Motilal Nehru and his friends. I merely note that 
it was a gallant, if academic, reply to Lord Birkenhead’s 
challenge, and even in that modest light it has been so 
treated as to vindicate the very opinion which it was pro- 
duced to refute. 

In this audience no one will, I think, regard it as feasible 
to put the clock back in India. Lord Irwin's reiteration of 
the pledges of successive Governments shows the danger of 
attempting to conceive sugh a solution. The recommenda- 
tions of the Simon Commission in repcrting on the situation 
as they find it, cannot be #motely forecasted. I, however, 
cannot think that the centre of political gravity will be less 
firmly fixed in Delhi and Simla zhan at present. Indeed, I 
can quite imagine that the Central Legislature in the future 
will attract far more attention and ecquire even greater 
importance than during the past eight years. 

European interests will therefore require greater vigilance 
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and more assidusus sclicitude than they have so far received, 
and I cannot tac strongly emphasize this point. The time 
has passed for tke Government to be expected to act as the 
sole custodian of those interests, when Government could 
consult a Presidant of a Chamber of Commerce and then 
take action. The Legislature exists for the argyment of 
pros and cons, enc it is there that the debates must take 
place and the issues be settled. The attitude of the Euro- 
pean, therefore, will have to undergo a*material change. In 
the past he has been content to rely upon the Government, 
then to criticize -ts actions and often verbally to condemn it 
for its lack of knowledge; but on the whole he has dragged 
out a not unhappy and not too unremunerative life, has had 
a great sporting innings and considerable social advantages, 
and the greater domestic peace which the Indian servants 
confer in comparison with the British variety. 


An Awakeninc NEEDED 


These very eajoyments have largely contributed to the 
European’s neglect, not only of politics but of some of the 
larger considerzzions of public life. The need has either 
not existed, or he has in most cases not been awakened to 
it. The awakering of the Indians came early, the average 
non-official Eurcpean has remained apathetic. Though, to 
do him justice, he has earned a creditable reputation for 
active charity, for generosity, for good citizenship and com- 
mittee work of ail kinds, it would perhaps not be unfair to 
say he has given more of his money than of his time. 
It is certain that, with. a compgratively few outstanding 
exceptions, he ether has not seen his way, or the necessity 
for seeing his wey, to be up and doing in the field of politics. 

The leaders of the European Association see the need 
and do their bes: to shake their community out of this well- 
worn rut of apatay. Others, like myself, who have spent a 
considerable period in the firing-line, come back from the 
front and press -hem to have their reinforcements in sight 
if not in actual training. 


vif 
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In my farewell address to the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce in December, 1927, I stressed all I knew the 
importance of firms offering no hindrance but rather en- 
couragement to their men to qualify by taking interest now 
in local affairs, to play a future part. Though my speech 
was widely circulated to the heads of firms this side, we yet 
find, as late as January 12 this year, Zhe Zzmes corres- 
pondent wiring from Calcutta that : 


Unfortunately, unofficial Europeans generally have never realized the 
seriousness of the issues. They have been accustomed to have their 
interests safeguarded by officials, and have not developed that keen interest 
in politics which is necessary in the new conditions in which they send 
their representatives to the Legislative Councils and Assembly. There has 
been serious disinclination on the part of most of the responsible men to 
serve on representative institutions, with the consequence that at the present 
moment, when Indian affairs are in the crucible, vacancies are going 
begging, and candidates are not forthcoming from among the commercial 
magnates. 


The Chambers of Commerce as a body recognized the 
position so far as to press for a seat on the Legislative 
Assembly for a special representative for themselves, and 
after a time such a seat was allotted and I was nominated to 
fill it. After serving half a dozen years in that capacity, 
upon my retirement last year, in the same address to the 
Chambers, I pointed out the gravity of the situation and 
the importance of the change taking place, evidenced at 
that very meeting when the Government Member refused 
to. be drawn on five distinct occasions and referred the 
Chambers to the Central Legislature and their repre- 
sentatives there | ' 


DuaL CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 


Since a state of unreasoning jealousy now exists on the 
part of Indians towards the alleged influence of many of 
the European bodies, they have started their own counter- 
parts and desire ard claim an equal attention from the 
Government and the presence of officials. The Viceroy 
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attended last Dezember, for the first time, the conference 
of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce. I 
for one can easily foresee a time when the Government may 
feel compelled tc adopt a different attitude and say that 
these are overlapping meetings, putting an undue burden 
on their high offcials, and that the discussions must take 
place in the common ground, the Assembly, as otherwise it 
is a mere duplication of work. In passing I may notice the 
procedure last month when the new Finance Member 
announced that Le would call a joint conference with the 
Associated Chembers and the Federation of Chambers in 
regard to the banking enquiry. 

From the Eurcpeans’ point of view the chief drawback of 
all the Councils is that they are mestly composed of loqua- 
cious lawyers, uns ersed in practical experience, but prepared 
to talk themselves in as advocates for their party, in much 
the same way as I have heard an advocate-general do in a 
court, in regard to a commercial brief which he obviously 
had not understood or studied. 

Non-official E1ropeans have not this gift, if gift it be. 
We are brought sp in a different school, a hard school of 
practical issues, requiring not words but action, practical, 
prompt, and profitable. We are, therefore, unpractised in 
speech, and nearly all meetings of our Associations are 
characterized by nanuscript eloquence, frequently prepared 
long beforehand end often “vetted” by Committees. From 
this primary schcol those who make their way to the front 
are often pitchforked into the Indian political field, and it 
is often surprising that there they do as well as they do. It 
is really in the ko=bies and on the ye Committees that the 
Europeans’ best work is done. From our small group at 
least one, sometimes two, members are invariably elected 
thereto by the Legislative Assembly. Here our practical 
experience comes in, and ts of great value, though our work 
does not appear .n the limelight and is often unsuspected, 
even by our owr. ccnstituents. 
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Tue Work To BE DONE 


Gd 


We have to fill in the Council of State two, and in the 
Legislative Assembly ten, seats, besides all those required 
for the local councils, the municipalities, and so forth. I 
cannot*help thinking the position and the importance of it 
are not clearly understood by those whose interests are at 
stake. Fancy the House of Commons without its business 
men! It should be the interest of those at home who con- 
trol big businesses in India to realize it, to do something to 
get a move on, to offer encouragement either to their own 
or other people’s staffs to fill the >ill, and to shake this 
apathy, which has dominated the situation. Encourage- 
ment is needed both in India and from Home. 

In England a Member of Parliament is usually of some 
consequence, greater or less, in his own constituency, if not 
outside it. In India he is not; the custom has not even 
started of giving him a free invitation to a public dinner! - 
The Scots, who on St. Andrew’s Day dine and discourse on 
how the country should be run, do not invite their repre- 
sentatives on the Legislative Assembly to their dinner to 
be posted with their views, and even the Chambers of 
Commerce have not yet reached the stage of inviting other 
than their own special representatives to attend their annual 
conferences, l 

I -have said enough, or perhaps more than enough, as 
to the common apathy. Fortunately, each quinquennium 
produces men with the necessary puklic spirit and occasional 
political flair to replenidh the thin red Jine, and upon the 
shoulders of these few falls heavy work. 

It appears to have ‘been the policy of Government 
officials, since the introduction of the Reforms, to exercise 
very great restraint in dealing with the Councils. They 
have been very gentle and forbearing with the opposition. 
At times when the vocal extremists have played verbal 
gymnastics with history and have been very abusive with 
their chief stock-in-trade—z.e., suspicion of Government— 
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the officials, exer when in a position to pulverize an in- 
consequent specker, always try the gentle answer and have 
shown a read:ress to purchase peace with an apology. 
The non-official long followed the same lead, but in the last 
year or two has reached the conclusion that the time has 
come to speak p.ainly and not mince matters, especially 
during the time af the Simon Commission. It is the firm 
belief of the non-cfficial European business man that this is 
what the Indian is accustomed to, expects and understands - 
from him, and it -3 what the man-in-the-street expects his 
representatives tc say for him. 


e 
2 


CCMMERCIAL DISCRIMINATION 


In my address to the Chambers of Commerce in 
December, 1927, I asked them: “ What are the dangers 
that we must cefend ourselves against, that Government is 
unable or unwilling to protect us from?” Pointing out that 
the policy of anti-European discrimination and expropria- 
tion sometimes afforded the only rallying-ground for the 
divergent and coaflicting parties, I read them the agenda 
of the Congress o? Indian Chambers of Commerce meeting 
in Madras that same month. 

It demanded : 


r. The reservat on of coastal traffic to vessels owned and controlled by 
Indians, coupled wiih the demand for liberal State assistance for starting 
and developing sh'pbalding in India. 

2. The speedy Jac anization of all higher appointments in the Port 
Trusts, Developmert or Improvement Trusts, the Imperial Bank, Railways, 
Posts and Telegregphs. Irrigation, Customs, Income-tax Department, the 
Bengal Pilot Service, end the addition of a4 Indian Member to the Rail- 
way Board. 

3. A higher duty-o= imported piece oa i 

4. An excise duty on products of “fordign” match factories in India. 

5. A rebate on Indian salt entering Bengal. 

6, Elimination of tze alleged measure of Imperial preference contained 
in the Steel Protectioa Act, 1927. 

7. A tightening up of the Stores Purchase Rules in favour of Indian 
products 

' 8. Restriction of mining concessions to Indian licensees. ; 

9. More generois representation for. Indian commercial interests in the 
Central and Local Lecislatures. 
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Amongst the non-official Europeans, probably only the 
Members of the Councils really realize the spirit of hostility 
to British commercial interests, muck more than smoulder- 
ing in the Indian politician’s breast. Every European ap- 
pointment is criticized and/or opposed, and the denial of the 
right of a Britisher working an industry in India to partici- 
pate in any bounties conferred under the protective tariffs 
(to the payment of which the British taxpayer, of course, 
contributes), unless’ a proportion, 75 per cent., of the 
directors be Indian, was definitely voted in the first Steel 
Protection Bill in the Assembly. 

As far back as 1922 I heard Mr. (now Sir) Atul Chatter- 
jee, speaking on behalf of the Government in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, say : 


The settled policy of the Government of India, as I think we have 
mentioned more than once in this Assembly, is that no concession should 
be given to any firms in regard to industries in India unless such firms 
have a rupee capital, unless such firms have a proportion, at any rate, of 
Indian directors, and unless such firms allow facilities for Indian appren- 
tices to be trained at their works. This has been mentioned more than 
once, and I can only repeat this declaration. I hope that will satisfy the 
House. 


This statement coincides with similar views in both the 
majority and minority reports of the Indian Fiscal Commis- 
sion. The very werd “concession” opens the door to 
endless dispute. The Indian politician will argue that 
every Government payment to a British controlled enter- 
prise is a “concession,” much as he calls the contract pay- 
ment for the carriage of mails or goods a “ subsidy.” 

I doubt if the implications of this fizst precedent as regards 
directors were realized tb Europeans, who were inclined to 
think it easily met by appointing to a board an Indian 
guinea-pig or two, That, however, is not the point, it is 
the matter of principle. We have, however, sufficiently 
impressed our community with the far-reaching importance 
of these and kindred matters to lead them to ask of the 
Simon Commission a proviso that no discriminatory legisla- 
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Many of us doubt the suitability of Western democratic 
institutions to India at all, but, nevertheless, since they are 
on tap we do our dest. The introduction of the Councils 
has called for and has actually produced a certain number _ 
of non-officials, who have devoted a great part of their 
time and overtime to politics. Yet I fear the number is 
still small, anc their efforts insufficiently followed by those 
for whose interests they are working. The charge is often 
levelled against us that we are mere birds of passage. The 
individual men pass out, it is true, but the firms remain, re- 
invest a large portion of their profits, and expand. 

I would like to feel that the Chambers of Commerce and 
their affiliated bodies had a better organization for their 
political field and for the maintenance of continuity. No 
fewer than five European’ resignations from the Bengal 
Council were gezetted in one day recently. I cannot regard 
as adequate a system, or lack of system, which merely fills 
" vacancies on the Councils as they occur, with a man appointed 
without any previous experience, to hold his own against 
opposing Indiars who have now had several years’ practice. 

The European Association is a real live organization, 
and .does afford opportunities to those desiring to take an 
interest. It has benefited greatly by the services of 
Colonel Crawford as its secretary and representative on the 
Assembly, and his constant tours between the cities and 
the mofussil have done much tc stir up and consolidate 
interest. He was for long our only professional politician, 
but Mr. F. E. ‘James of the Y.M.C.A. has now joined the 

ranks in Madras. They are, however, not commercial men, 
such as the Chambers’ represenfatives have always been, 
and as a Chember man myself I, like other Chamber 
members, hop2 it may be found possible to carry‘on the - 
work without having to call in professionals from outside. 


Lasour DIFFICULTIES 


The European is awakened keenly enough every time 
there is a strike, breakdown of public services, or other 
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industrial dispute ; he. recognizes as well as anybody the 
disastrous effect of labour disputes upon the welfare of his 
own and Indian industries generally, and further that 
political unrest is a hindrance to economic progress. 
Unrest naturally mean3 uncertainty, uncertainty lack of 
confidences, lack of confidence depressed markets. l 

I have stood in the Assembly to claim that the European 
employers were amongst the best in India. They are in 
the forefront with their housiag schemes or coolie lines, for 
provision of medical aid and other voluntary or compulsory 
benefits. They do not adopt a hostile attitude towards 
such beneficial schemes as Government may introduce. It 
may be fairly claimed fcr the non-official European that in 
his outlook on labour problems—either within the walls of 
his own factory, or from. his seat on a council or committee 
—he is guided by the same new spirit that prevails in industry 
in the United Kingdom, and he makes it a business to 
keep in touch with his staff. Witness his broad-minded 
policy over the Trades Union Acts, the factory legislation, 
and the abolition of the employment of women in mines. 


f 
THE SERVICES © l p 


At the beginning of my address I said that I was not 
qualified to speak in regard to the Services. At its con- 
clusion I would like to say something else. I would claim 
certain qualifications, zhose of association with them, of 
some years’ experience of their work, especially in the 
Legislative Assembly and its committees, to pay them the 
highest tribute in my power for their whole-hearted, un- 
selfish work and devotion'"to duty, their high ideals in spite 
of the constant misrepresentations and the vilifications in 
the Indian Press. They heve had some hard knocks, but 
have set about their job of working and establishing a con- 
stitution which was framec with very little consideration 
for them. 

Close contact with the realities of their difficulties of 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A MEETING of the Association was held on Monday, March rz, 1929, at. 
the Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W., when a paper was read by Sir 
Walter Willson cn ‘‘ Europeans in India and the Reforms.” 

Sir Clement Hirdlev presided, and the following ladies and gentlemen, 
among others, were present: The Right Hon. Lord Laming-on, G.C.M.G., 
G.c.LE., The Right Hon. Sir Leslie Wilson, G.C.S.1., G.C.1.E., C.M.G, D.S.0., 
Sir Louis William Dane, G.cC.1.£.,¢.S.1., and Lady Dane, Genera: Sir Edmund 
Barrow, G.c.B., G.c.S.1, Lady Blackett, Lady Hirtzel, Lady Willson, Lady 
Hindley, Sir William H. Vincent, G.C.1.E., K.c.s.1., Sir Patrick J. Fagan, 
K.C.1LE., C,S.1., Sir Herbert Holmwood, Sir James Walker, K.C.1.£., and Lady 
Walker, Sir Wiliam Ovens Clark, Sir Campbell W. Rhodes, c.8.5., Sir Francis 
Spring, K.c.L.E., Sir Joseph Nunan, K.C, Sir Benjamin Robertson, K.c.s.1, 
K.C.M.G., C.LE., Sir Henry Wheeler, K.c.s.1., K.C-I.E., Sir James MacKenna, 
C.LE.,Sir Reginald Mant, K.c.1..£., C.S.1, and Lady Mant, Sir Alfred Pickford, 
Sir Evan and Lady Cotton, Sir John Batten, Lady Chatterton, Lady May- 
nard, Colonel Les. Lenfestey, C.LE.. and Mrs. Lenfestey, Mr. W. 
Coldstream, K.-i-H., Mr. Surencra Nath Mallik, cxe, Mr. F. R. Cadell, 
CSI, CILE, Mr. A. Porteous, CLE., Lieut.-Colonel A. J. O’Brien, 
GLE, CBE. Mr. H. Harcourt, c.p.e., Mr. A. B. Kunning, 0.B.E„ Mr. 
C. E. Buckland, c.1.e., Mr. J. A. Richey, ce, Khan Sahib M. H. 
and Mrs, Kotkawala, the Misses Kothawala, Mr. J. S. Wardlaw Milne, 
M.P., Mr. J. E. Woolacott, Mr. Edwin Haward, Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, Mrs. 
Ameer Ali, Dr. Abdul Majid, Mr. H. S. Noah, Mrs. Dewar, Mrs, Rosen- 
thal, Colonel and Mrs. A. S. Roberts, Mr. H. R. H. Wilkinson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Percy Brown, Mr. A. R. Willson, Miss Curteis, Mrs. Martley, 
Mr. B. W. Perkins, Mr. G. B. Coleman, Mr. Scott Bremner, Mr. J. 
Thakor, Rev. Er. W. Stanton, Miss Cozfield, Mr. C. A. Birc, Mr. R. S. 
Greenshields, Mr. F Grubb, Mr. G. M. Ryan, Mr. J. A. Dubash, Mr. M. 
Farzand Ali, Mr. J. W. Golsby, Mr. T. A. H. Way, Rev. O. Young- 
husband, Mr. J. Nissim, Dr. A. Shah, Commissioner F. Booth-Tucker, 
Mr. F. W. Richards Mr. E. Grindlay, Mrs. Frank Watkins, Mr. A. E. 
Mitchell, Miss Bacon, Miss Lloyd, anc Mr. F. H. Brown, C.E., Hon. 
Secretary. 

Sir Louis DANE announced that a very short notice Sir Clement 
Hindley had kindly consented to presid2 in the unavoidable absence of 
Sir Basil Blacke:t, who had been called to Paris by League of Nations 
business. Sir Basil Blackett had written to the Hon. Secretary as follows : 

I much regret that I shall be unable tc take the chair at the East India 
Association meeting next Monday as I have to go to Paris. Will you 


please convey my apologies to S:r Walter Willson and to the Association ? 
Lady Blackett will do sc herself also in the case of Sir Walter Willson. 


The CHAIRMAN : I wish to introduce to you Sir Walter Willson. I do 
not think that he really needs any serious introduction from me, because 
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you probably all know who he is, but I might put before you one claim, 
at any rate, that he has on your attentior this afternoon. Sir Walter 
Willson, who was a very prosperous merchart prince in Calcutta, was not 
content to leave India when his Lusiness career was finished, but, with 
great public-spirited feeling, ke determined +o. remair in India and devote 
his time to representing European commercal interests in the Legislative 
Assembly at Delhi and Simla For the last five or six years he has been 
doing this honorary political work in the int2res:s of the Empire, of British 
commerce, and of the Europzans in India. For that reason I think Sir 
Walter Willson has great claims on your attention this afternoon. 
(Hear, hear.) e 

The paper was then reac. 

The CHAIRMAN : I think you would like me to ccngratulate Sir Walter 
Willson on the extremely inzerestmg account he has given us-of the 
activities of the European non-official memters of the Legislature during 
the last five or six years. (Hear, hear.) I must apologize for not being 
prepared at such very short notice to give wnat is described on the agenda 
as the Chairman’s address. I am afraid I am not competent to give an © 
address of any kind, but I shoulc like to make one or two comments on 
Sir Walter Willson’s interesting paper. He has given us a very interesting 
picture of the position in wrich Europeans 2ngeged in commerce, particu~ 
larly in Calcutta, found themselv2s when what we call the Reforms came 
into shape. The first shock to tne Calcutte commercial merchant princes 
took place when the capital was removed ~o Delhi, and they have never 
really got over that shock yet. “hay were accustomed to the time when 
the Government of India locked tc the Eusopean commercial community 
in Calcutta for advice and guidance. I am sorry to say that my early 
recollections of Calcutta, when I wss in con-act with zhe European commer- 
cial community there, gave m= the idea that, =xcept for a few giant personali- 
ties who in any country wouid have made taeir name, the tendency among 
the Europeans engaged in c3mmerce in Calcutta was to regard India as 
bounded at one end by Barrackpur and at the other end by Tollygunge. 
(Laughter.) They believed that over the mysterious river there were some 
people living, but they knew very I.ttle aboat tae country except that the 
trains kept them in communicatior with the hinterland. I remember one 
occasion when I had the honour o? taking ~he head of a commercial firm 
in Calcutta on a new tour to him up-country as ‘ar as Mussoorie. He 
looked out of the window of 20th sides .of ths train and said that 
although he had been in India for thirty years he had never seen such 
interesting country before, and he was surprised to find the interior of India 
was so interesting and so beautiful. (Laighter.) After the first shock 
of the removal of the capital to Delhi, Buropeans in Calcutta began to 
wake up and found that they had to take an inzerest not so much in politics 
as in the legislative business of the Govern nent, and it is really the record 
of the activities of these comme-:cial gentlemen in the legislative business 
of Government rather than m tke sphere oc politics that I think is so in- 
teresting. During the last five or six years, waich have been a period of 
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transition in all Irdian affairs, we have had the extraordinary spectacle of 
a Government in a permanent minority in its own Parliament having 
carried through a very amazing series of legislative acts, unparalleled, I 
should think, in the history of any nation. That carries its own testimony 
of credit to the akility cf the leaders of the Government at headquarters, 
but it does give us, in view of what Sir Walter Willson has told us 
today, an insight ‘n:> tne methods by which the legislation was carried 
out, and I think I can testify that the influence of the smal European 
non-official party in the Legislative Assembly and in the Council of State 
was a very valuable asset to the Government during that intensely interesting 
period. ‘There wes hardly one cf the great legislative acts that have taken 
place in the last five or six years which did not find in tke long run 
a majority in the Legislative Assembly ; and it was the quiet and unobtru- 
sive influence of fir Walter Willson and his colleagues of the European 
non-official party which very largely contributed to the feeling which 
brought about the majority in favour of the Government at many crizical 
times. (Hear, hear.) Ido not say for a moment that the European non- 
official always supported the Government. I have myself had words with 
Sir Walter Willson across the floor of the House on matters which he con- 
sidered to be vital p-licvy and on which I generally managed to convince 
him. (Sir Warrer Wixitson: No.) At any rate, in the result we 
generally carried out what we wanted to do. 

It was not in the sphere of initiating legislation or of engaging in active 
political controversy chat the efforts of these gentlemen were so valuable, 
but, as I say, in their quiet influence in the lobbies, in the House in their 
speeches, and outside the House at their garden parties ani their tea 
parties, and the personal influence which they exercised over those who 
might otherwise havz taken extreme views on what the Government were 
trying to do. 

I have no more :o say on this occasion, because I am very unwilling to 
follow Sir Walter Vison into the subjects dealt with in the larger part of 
his address. He has endeavoured to show you a kaleidoscopic picture of 
the new India at the moment, and I cannot attempt to follow him in his 
prophecies with regard to the future; but I do wish to say that the ad- 
vances which have teen made in the last five years in India in the direc- 
tion of co-operative legislative action, co-operation between Europeans and 
Indians, between Government officials and non-officials, ought to give 
us very great hore for a satisfactory soatiga of the difficulties that beset 
India at the present moment. (Applause. 

Mr. CapELL szid hz wished to mention one point in Sir Walter Willson’s 
address—-namely, the great necessity for local work on the part of Euro- 
peans in India. In his opinion it would be beneficial if the Europeans 
served on the local councils, instead of being, as Sir Walter Willson had 
said, turned straizEt out from their Association meetings into the hurly- 
burly of political lize on :he Legislative Council. Sir Walter Willson had 
laid stress on the d:sezdvantage of the want of eloquence on the ^art of the 
European gentlemen. That was not due td any lack of abilizy; it was 
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simply due to want of practice, If the Europeans vould take the trouble 
to serve on the local councils they would obtain a gæat deal of practice in 
public speaking which woul greatly add to their usefulness afterwards. 
With regard to the suggestion that the speal ers in the Legislative Assembly 
were mostly loquacious lawyers, that did ot apply at any rate so far as 
Bombay was concerned. The ‘lawyers who spok2 in the Assemblies 
certainly had a great knowledge of practical adminis rative work and prac- 
tical local legislation, which, of coirse, was a great advantage when they 
went to higher spheres. It was equally necessary that Europeans should, 
if possible, have the same preliminary experience 3y entering into local 
municipal work, where the’wark was more cons:ant ind less troublesome. 
He had heard members of firms complain zreatly wnen they had to leave 
their affairs in Bombay or Calcutta and go to Delhi cr Simla, but it always 
seemed to him that they had a comparatively pleasant time when they 
were there. They were free from their own daily wcrk, and the legislative 
work did not occupy the whale of taeir time. {Apphuse.) 

Mr. Hawarp said there was little he cculd say 2xcept to express his 
admiration for Sir Walter Wilson :n explaming some of the proceedings 
which he had had the pleastre of watching from tke Press gallery when 
Sir Walter Willson was a member of the Assembly. There’was, however, 
one small point which he considered should be pressed home. Members 
of Parliament at Westminster felt much trepidation on making a maiden 
speech, but they could not ‘say they were nct already in practice, especially 
when they came straight from an election campaign. The unofficial 
Europeans in India went streight to New Delh. intc what was very often 
their first experience of making a speech in pubic. Tf when the Assembly 
was not sitting they wished io adcress mestinzs in their constituencies, _ 
there would be no meétings ta addr2ss. What success had been achieved 
by them in the sphere of speeca-making had been achieved in face 
of disadvantages which dic not apply to the Members of Parliament 
at Westminster. 

Mr. Woo.acott said he had listened with adm-zation to Sir Walter 
Willson’s address. There was no doubt whetever tha. there was great need 
for the removal of the apathy towards political affaire which unfortunately 
existed among the British ccmmercial classes m India. They had very 
good examples in Sir Walter Willsca himseE and in sir Campbell Rhodes 
of what European commercia. mgn could d> in ‘the Legislatures. These 
gentlemen had given years cf tẸeir lives te public service in India, and 
their work afforded a fine exampe to the Enropeaan community. He 
wished to say a word with regard tc the terrible apathy that existed in 
England in regard to India. (Hear, hear.) The question might be 
viewed from two standpoints. In tbe first piace, the people of this country 
had a great moral responsibility fo> India. Again, we had an enormous 
trade with India, vast commercial interests in that coumtry, and it would be 
reasonable to suppose that the prosperity of India would be regarded 
seriously by people here, imasmuch as enployment and commercial 
prosperity in England depencad to a great extent u20n the prosperity of 
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India. If somthing could be done to remove the apathy it would be a 
great boon not oniy to this country and to India, but to the Empire at 
large. Trivial questions affecting India often received great prominence 
in England, while matters of the utmost importance to India and to the 
Empire were entirely ignored. The ignorance of British Members of 
Parliament witt regard to India was stupendous. He attended a meeting 
a short time %reviously at which an Indian gentleman delivered an 
interesting adcress or Indian affairs of an elementary nature. The 
Chairman, who was prominent as an Imperialist, having expressed his 
admiration for the address, went on to say that he had been amazed at the 
information wh ch the speaker had given. If they could help to dissipate 
the ignorance that existed and to stimulate greater interest in Indian 
affairs, it would be for the benefit of the Empire as a whole. (Applause.) 

Mr. S. N. MALLIK, referring to the lecturer’s remark that the speakers ` 
in the Assembi” and ccuncils in India were mostly loquacious lawyers, said 
he felt that remark aad been meant for people like himself, who agitated 
against the Government. He did not see why they should not be loqua- 
cious. Why should they, like the British people, be stolid and with glass 
eyes? They w2re bound to be loquacious to press their claims on the 
minds of people who were either quite apathetic or notoriously ignorant. 
The lecturer had appezled to Europeans in India to take an interest only 
in political matiers, but he was surprised that the lecturer did not mention 
that they should join the Indians also in their social struggles, otherwise 
they would not command the confidence of Indians. Some of them, he 
was pleased to say, had cone so. If they only entered into politics, the 
Indians would come to the conclusion that they were there merely to help 
the bureaucratic Government, but if they joined them like elder brothers in 
their struggles vith regerd to education, sanitation, and other social matters, 
they would prcvress side by side, and there would be a chance for true 
“ Empire feelinz.” (Applause.) 

Sir ALFRED PICEFOED, referring to Sir Walter Willson’s allusion to the 
apathy of firms in india with regard to political work being cone by their 
representatives, said their lack of interest in Indian affairs was due not to 
apathy, but, he feared, to a form of selfishness. He had expressed the 
opinion on a great many occasions that if more effort had be2n expended 
in connection vith social work, as apart from politics, he was certain India 
would have progressed further politically than it had done at present. 
Some of them Aad hac to do with men Bhar in India—in his own case 
in connection with the Boy Scout movement—and the results achieved were 
remarkable. That work had brought out the splendid qualities of the boys 
in such a remerkaxle way that he was justified in suggesting that more 
effort should be made on the part of the Indians themselves cn the social- 
ameliorative side rather than only on tke political side. They had to 
remember that any advance depended to a great extent on the character 
of the people, and work such as had been done in connection with the 
Boy Scout and other movements was calculated to raise the general average 
of character, aud so make it not only possible but inevitable that political 
advancement soud follow. (Applause.) 
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.. Commissioner Boorn-Tucxker sżid he had always found Indians ready 
to meet Europeans more thar half-way. Having been in the Government 
service in India, he knew the diffucclties of tLe Government class. Having 
mixed up with Indians, he had always been net in the most friendly spirit 

_ He remembered the story cf two gosts that had td pass over a plank bridge ; 
they met each other in the micdle, and there was not room for them to 
pass each other; but one of hem lay down anc the other walked over it, 
and then they nodded to each ozher after they Fad got successfully across. 
He thought that the attitude cf allowing the other man to go over first often 
met with more than a generous respcase on the part of our Indian fellow- 
subjects. (Applause.) : 

Mr. Sorasjı agreed with Sir Waltər Willson that the Indian lawyers in 
the Councils were very voluble. The Eng-ish members of the Assembly 
should follow their example and take lessons from them. It was no use 
saying they had character to match the eloquence, because character could 
not be heard, whereas their voices could. He agreed with the lecturer’s 
remarks as to the failure of his countrymen to recognize facts and to 
shoulder responsibilities. He toox Sir Walter Willson’s figures to be 
correct when he told them tkat there were only 100,000 British people in 
India, 45,000 of whom were women and children. That being so, it was 
ridiculous for 320 million pecple te say that so small a body had exploited 
or bled them. He wished Sir Walzer would not use the word “ British ” 
to represent “ English,” because tne Indians were as British as were the 
English. (Hear, hear.) Wherever he went, especially amongst Americans, 
he always said he was British. Wilk regard to :he suggestion that Indians 
had not shouldered their responsiziities, the lecturer was right; they 
ought to have shown that they were worthy of the amount of responsibility 
which had been given to them ard taen to have demanded more, but their 
leaders had non-co-operated anc so lost treir chance. The lecturer had 
spoken of the Indian as a men who wanted something without working for 
it. He had found the same thing epolied ia Eagland, that being what the 

= Socialist party wanted. The lectur2r had said taat Indians made promises 
and did not keep them. Tke same thng applied in England; for 
instance, Mr. Lloyd George wes ready ta promise to put an end to 
unemployment in one year, Mr Mellik hed said that Europeans did not 
take sufficient interest in Indian social affairs. He did not blamethe men, 
because they were unable to dc much in tkat direction, as they could not 
enter the zenanas, but he thougi -be Englssh ladies could do more. He 
had helped to found a Purdah C ub in Allakabed, and had had the greatest 
difficulty in getting English ladies <c go there. In his opinion, all English 
ladies should be trained to do social work mm India. He wished the 
lecturer had said’ more about <he officia. He thought the way the 
official had altered from one merely giving arders to one trying to persuade 
and sympathize was truly admirable. He negretted Sir Basil Blackett was 
not present, as he would like to kave pad a tribute to him for having 
taught India to balance her budge. (Cheers.” 

Sir Evan Corton thought -t would be wise of large firms in India to 
encourage the younger men in tne_r service to take an interest in politics. 
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(Hear, hear.) Thay might, in that case, go on the Municipal Cors 
porations, leara their work there and then pass on to the Councils and 
Assemblies. During the time he had spent in Calcutta as a spectator of 
the proceedings o? the Bengal Leg’slative Council, he could not help 
observing that they had a constant succession of “ burra sanibs” on the | 
Council who came on the stage, never opened their moutns and then 
passed away. He could never unders:and why, instead of sending up this 
succession of transient, embarrassed phantoms, the Calcutta Chamber of 
Commerce had been unable to persuade the large firms to allow their 
young men to go on the Corporation and the Councils. Some training 
was required for politics, and the only way td give that training was to 
catch the birds young. He did not know whether Sir Walter Willson still 
preserved the immense influence that he formerly had with the Chambers 
of Commerce, but i7 that was the case perhaps if he thought it worth any- 
thing he would pass on the suggestion that he had made. During the time 
he was in Calcutta he was glad to say that one firm had been Dersuaded to 
allow one of their men to go on the Corporation, but that was the utmost 
that had been dons, and he could not help feeling how much better it 
would have been for the Corporation if there had been more of these 
young men on chat body. 

Sir CAMPBELL Raopes said that European members were obliged to 
exercise some reticence in the Legislatures, because of the relative 
smallness of their number. When he was in the Assembly there were 
merely ten units in the European party, who were just beginning to form 
themselves intc a real party. Sir Walter Willson had set himself to the 
task with very great vigour, at some expense to himself, and had left 
behind him a real party. Mr. Haward had suggested that European 
members never addressed their constituents. That was not true in the 
case of Sir Walter Willson, whose constituency extended throughout 
the length and breadta of India, because in the recess he had travelled 
about among tke various Chambers of Commerce, consulted them, learned 
their views, and expressed those views in the Assembly. He regarded 
Sir Walter Willson as the only really conscientious representative of the 
electors they had ever had in the House. (Applause.) He, personally 
had never addressed kis constituents, firstly because he had not known 
where to find them, and secondly, because if he had made the suggestion 
they would have looked at the Indian Year Book to see if he was really 
their representative. (Laughter. ) Theyphad heard much concerning the 
apathy of Europears. Personally, he thought that was really only relative ; 
it was much less than at home, but the demand was much greater. He 
noted the remarks make as to European support of social welZare work in 
India. In Calcutta there seemed to be one charity for every business 
house, and genercus support was given. To take one instance, the 
Indian Blind School: 75 per cent. of the contributions came from 
Europeans, anc nct a single white or Anglo-Indian patient was-in the 
school. With regard to Mr. Sorabyi’s very ungallant attack on the 
English ladies, he was of opinion that they pulled their weight in India. 
With regard to Sir Walter Willson’s statement about the societies and 
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associations, as soon as there were reDresenmtive bodies in a country the 
societies and associations formed. outside those bodies were naturally 
bound to decline in importarce. It Fad be: n so with labour organizations 
in England since the Labo. Party had Gme into prominence in the 
House of Commons, and had had a constitutional platform from which 
‘to speak; and the same applixi to India. Sir Walter Willson had 
pointed out that the Associated Chambe-s cf Commerce might lose 
in future the presence at their annual n=etings of representatives of 
the Government; but- he wished Siz Basi Blackett had been present, 
because- he had often spoken at those meetmgs. It was of great benefit 
to the European communisy in Calcatta, aad furthered their interest in 
political work that they shosld meet members of the Government, and 
hear their views on various questions. He -egr2tted that there were two 
federations of Chambers of Commerce—one English and the other Indian. 
He himself had been Presidert of the Assochted Chambers of Commerce, 
and no one realized-more than ke did the difficulties which had to be 
faced in bringing them together. Itwould take time; but he thought the 
extension of a little courtesy on aither sideat the commencement would 
pave the way for a better undarszandiag betveem Indians and Europeans 
engaged in commerce in India. Tteir in-erests were really one: the 
British firms were competitors o? the Indizn friends, but they were also 
and still keener competitors o? theiz European fr ends in India. He hoped 
that as time went on commercial and indust-ial >pinion would be brought 
closer and closer together. He welcomed th= action of Sir George Schuster 
in recently getting representazives cf the two. boCies together to consult on 
the question of the Banking Inqui:7, becausenotiing but good could come 
of-such joint meetings. If Europeans in the Assemblies were not reputed _ 
for their eloquence, they had a mach better effect on the House, because 
‘they only spoke when they had scmetaing tc say, anc sat down as soon as 
(and’ sometimes sooner thar} ther hed saic it. He did not agree with 
Mr. Sorabji’s suggestion that ther should teke -essons from Indians with 
regard to oratory, for some Indien members:of the Legislature were given 
to speaking at inordinate length. 

Sir WILLIAM VINCENT said that the whols of Sir Walter Willson’s paper 
was so interesting that it was cCifficult to «eal with it at all thoroughly 
in the time at his disposal. One point apseared to him to. be of great 
importance: the co-operation o? Susopean wich Indians in working out 
the reforms. From his own ‘expfrienze he 2ndorsed the statement made 
by the lecturer as to the valu2 of the work dme by the European members 
of the Legislative Assembly. He had had :considerable experience of the 
work for five or six years, and he coud asscre the meeting that the work . 
of the European non-official members was =f the greatest possible assist- 
ance. There had been a cerai ‘ack œ interes: in politics among 
Europeans ‘in the early stag2s, bat:that had been very rapidly dispelled, 
particularly when their rights were aifected. Some of the speakers had 
suggested that Indians had shcw1 a lack =f any sense of responsibility, 
but he did not think that sugz=stion wes entirely justified. It was, 
indeed, a matter for'surprise to bim that tne reforms had succeeded as 
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well as they had, It was not to be wondered at that a new system of 
responsible government such as had been introduced in India had deen 
difficult to inaugurate, and in 3ome Cirections the success was notable. 
He asked them to compare the position of education in many of the 
Provinces at the present time—for instance, in the Punjab—with what it 
had been before the reforms were introduced. That showad that the 
Indian Members of Council, in spite ot a good deal of wild talk, were not 
as irresponsible as some people imagined. They must rememttr, too, the 
large number of Bills which the Government of India had been able to 
put through the Legislative Assembly without serious objection, the fact 
that very few had hed to be cer-ified, and still fewer had had to be vetoed 
by the Viceroy. That was a strong and convincing argument to show 
that the members of the Asser bly were not always as lacking in a sense 
of responsibility as was sometimes thought. The Government of India 
were responsible tc the British Parliament for administration, and at the 
same time were dependent very largely on the goodwill of the Legislative 
Assembly, in which there was a majerity of non-officials, to carry them 
through, and in that sense he thought the Assembly had shown a realiza- 
tion of their responsibilities. If, indeed, a sense of responsibility had 
been totally lacking, he could not understand why the Government of 
Madras had proposed a complete transfer of power to the Legislature. 
This was the recommendation of a Local Government, a very responsible 
body with full Enowledge of the difficulties of acministration, and it would 
be idle to treat it as if it had nc weight. All tke same, it seemed to him 
that the Local Governments end the Central Government were more 
interdependent than was realized; for instance, one could not divorce 
the police administration entirely from the military. In conclusion, he 
wished to say that he was sure all present greatly appreciated the very 
valuable address which had bee? given by Sir Walter Willson. 

LORD LAMINSTONX, in propos ng a hearty vote of thanks to Sir Walter 
Willson and the Chairman, said that the lecturer had given a compre- 
hensive sketch of Indian polit cal life at the present moment, and his 
address had also brought out many illuminating speeches from other 
gentlemen present. There was one point he would like to mention: he 
thought the reason why young Europeans were unable to attend meetings 
of central bodizs was owing to the tremendous amount of time and loss 
of money that i: entailed. They must remember that the Europeans were 

, in India for the purpose of making a lifelihood. This he kad read, he 
thought, in the bosk on Indian Government of which Mr. Cadell was’ 
joint author, but he gathered that Mr. Cadell had just said that there was 
some recompense for being ir. Simla or Delhi; but one of the great. 
difficulties in getting Europeans on the central bodies was that they could 
not, generally speaking, afford it, although there might bea few who could 
afford to give their time to legislative work. He included in his vote of 
thanks Sir Clement Hindley for his occupancy of the chair. In view of his 
valuable work in India, his presence was particularly appreciated. 

The resolution was carried ty acclamation, and, the Chairman having 
thanked the meeting, the proceedings terminated. 
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A CONVERSAZIONE of the Association was held at the Caxton Hall on 
Monday, January 21, 1929, whea nany məmters and other guests were 
present tô meet Sir Harccurt Buler and his colleagues of the Indian 
States Inquiry Committee. Sir =arcourt Butler and Lieut.-Colonel Ogilvie 
(Secretary of the-Committez) were kept avay by illness, but Colonel the 
Hon. Sidney Peel and Professor Holdsworth, members of the Committee, 
were present with Mrs. Peel and Mrs. Holdsworth. During the proceedings 

Sir Lours Dane said : I Lava to arologize for Lord Lamington’s absence 
in Scotland owing to a slizht accident. We have with us among our 
honoured guests today Colonel Peel and Professor Holdsworth, members 
of the Committee which has keen imquirimg into the general position of 
the Indian States. Sir Harcour: Butler, the Chairman, and Lieut.-Colonel 
Ogilvie, the Secretary, are unfortunazely laid u> with influenza and cannot 
come. Iam sure that you wisk me on behalr of the Association to con- 
gratulate the members of :he Committee om nearing the end of their 
labours in a calm and peac2ful spirit, and let us hope that those labours 
will be successful in placing this—perhaps the most important and difficult 
problem of the Indian Empire—ufo1 a clear, sound, and satisfactory basis. 

In this Association few can >e iznorant of the genesis of the Indian 
States or of the present position c? ‘he Prmces. During the past three or 
four years the question kes frecuantly cropped up in our papers and 
discussions, and last summer an excellent paper on the subject was read 
by one of the leading Princes, the IMahareja cf Patiala, who is Chancellor 
of the Chamber of Princes. But even in tlese quiet surroundings the voice 
of sot-disant Indian democrats has been heard denouncing the Princes 
as pampered and obsolete autocra’s, an anomaly and a hindrance to a 
visionary, new, democratic india, who must kiss the rod or be swept away. 
These views have not comm2ac3c themselyes here, and the immense 
value to the Indian Empire of these States ard thein Princes (the faithful 
allies and supporters of the Brizish Crown). with their prized internal 
autonomy and privileges buttressed by treaties and usage, has throughout 
been fully recognized. Indeed, ] remember that in one such discussion 
I ventured to describe therm a§ our sheet anchor in India, and I stand by 
the phrase. (Cheers.) 

More it is not necessary, zher2fore, to sey, as, though the flood of profes- 
sional oratory on the subjez: was confined to the Committee chamber, from 
notices in the Press and lectures ard the sresance of many of the Princes 
all now must have a general knowledge of the meaning and uses of the 
Indian States, and we may confidently hope tha: Sir Harcourt Butler’s 
Committee will put the final polish on these diamonds of the Indian 
Empire, so that they may for ever stard sharp and clear against the 
dimming breath of ignorant if well-meanirg political criticism or the 
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poisonous corrosiom of anarchic sedition as some of the brightest jewels 
of the British Crown. (Cheers.) 

Tam sure thet ycu will agree that Sa Harcourt, to whom we wish a 
speedy recovery, was a wise selection as Chairman of this impor‘ant 
Committee, as not only has he been Lieut.-Governor and Governor of two 
of the most important provinces, but in his earlier days as Secretary in the 
Foreign Departr.en: of the Government of India under Lord Minto he had 
an excellent opportinity of learning from the inside what the States were, 
and how delicate and yet strong was the s:lken cord of diplomat:c influence 
by which alone they are controlled. What perhaps is not so well known 
is that a Secretary cf State and 2 Viceroy—-[ was going to say “fought,” 
but perhaps that is ‘co violent a term to apply to such eminent personages, 
one of whom was a persistent pacifist, so I will substitute “ vied ”—for so 
valuable a possession as the person of Sir Harcourt. The Secretary of 
State wanted him fo~ a Commission, but happily the Viceroy called his 
bluff and secured bhim for the Foreign Department, and now hz has been 
‘able to use the Encwledge which he acquired in that Department, where 
he was my successar, for the good of the States and of the Empire. 
(Cheers.) 

Colonel the Han. Sipwey PEEL said that no one regretted more than 
he did the absence of Sir Harcourt Butler. He did not suppose that any 
Indian civilian for the last half-century had held a succession of more 
important posts thar. he had. In his mos: distinguished career he had 
maintained a liveliress and youthfulness of disposition which made him 
one of the best chairmen and one of the test travelling companions to go 
round. India that could possibly be imagined. Both ke (the sp2aker) and 
his colleague, Professor Holdsworth, found it very necessary to have some- 
one to guide them both in their travels and in social ways and usages, 
and in this connection they were under the deepest obligation to Sir Har- 
court Butler as well as to their accomplished Secretary, Colonel Ogilvie. 
They were able, with this assistance, to travel a great deal in the Indian 
States and to know tze local colotr affecting the problems with which they 
had to deal. } ! 

Remarking tha: he must avoid the temptation offered in the speech of 
the Chairman to maze any observations an the probable findings of the 
Committee, Colonel Peel said that if the report failed to come up to every- 
body’s expectations—as no doub: it would—(laughter) it would not be 
because the membe-s of the Committee fpiled to appreciate the variety 
and importance of tre problems they had zo consider and the importance 
and interest of the pe:t in India with which they were dealing. It seemed 
to him that those prcklems were not so dificult and intricate as those of 
British India ; and kis whole-hearted sympathy went out to the members 
of the Statutory Commission in respect not only to the intellectual, but 
also to the social, d ificulties of their task. The members of the States 
Committee happi-y Fad no boycott or hartals to encounter. Everywhere 
they were received alse Ly the British authorities and by the Princes and 
Ministers of States w.th the utmos: kindness and with even more than the 
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traditional hospitality of Ind.a. ‘Ome of the subjects they had to consider 
was that of the incidence of the customs du-ies in connection with the 
States. In the last three years he had keen brought into contact with 
tariff questions in China. It seem2c to him that whereas in that country 
it was easy to know the rigat thing zo do, but almost impossible to do it, 
in India it seemed quite possible zo. do the right thimg, but very difficult to 
know what the right thing was. (Cheers amd. laughter.) 

His coaviction was that the arccess of any scheme formulated by a 
commission or inquiry in India depended rot so mtch upon the plan that 
might be produced as upon che spizit in which -t was received and worked. 
Success depended upon British and Indian co-peretion in bringing it to 
the test of experience. For that 20-aperatinn to be effective the English- 
man in India must be fit. One cf the things that struck him on his tour 
was the scarcity of the Englishmar, seeing that so much was heard of 
British rule and British induence in the co.ntrr. Eut another impression 
that he received, and one that filled him wth sreat hopefulness, was that 
the Englishmen working in India were extremely fit and able to carry out 
their duties and help to brild rp the pregress which they hope to see. 
He wished to pay tribute tc the assistance they received from many high 
officials and especially from the Viceroy. From the point of view of 
“Indian India” it was a most velaable as:et co have the influence of a 
high-minded and sincere a¢minis:rator like Lord Irvin with his wonderful 
sympathies towards the peoole ož India. (Cheers.) 
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NATIONAL AND RACIAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE PERSIAN NATION 


By Lirut.-CoLonet Sir Arnoity T. WILSON, 
Fc Biy C.S.I, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


One of the ovtstanding features of world history for the 
past few hundred years is that contacts between peoples 
are multiplying, with the result, or perhaps in consequence 
of the fact, that the world has become a single economic 
unit. We are further than ever from the Golden Age 
foreshadowed >v Virgil in the yth Eclogue when . 

No more shall zall skips sail the vasty seas, or merchandise be carried 


in the same. 
Each country then aX good things shall produce. 


In these circumstances, it is more than ever necessary that 
those whose duty or inclination brings them into contact 
with races other than those with whom they have been 
familiar from childhood should study with sympathy and 

without bias, with respect but without sentimentality, the 
'. characteristics oz cther races. Cn few subjects is there 
more loose talking, confused thinking or dogmatic writing. 
In a recently published novel, for example, a writer whose 
literary abilities claim a respect which is not merited by his 
views, tells us that 


The East s pecpled with boobies. Boobies who laugh about 
nothing, chatter about nothing, and murder one another. 


Other writers claim,- with equal assurance, but no greater 
truth, that the Oriental outlook is the antithesis of the 
‘* materialistic ” outlook of the West, and that we must 
look to the East today, as in the past, for guidance in 
philosophy anc :n matters spiritual. 

Of both attitudes of mind (they cannot be dignified with 
the term schools of thought) it may with confidence be said 
the truth is not in them. 

Excluding physical attributes, which are beyond the 
scope of this essay, it is possible, though it is not easy, to 
indicate certain mental and moral qualities which are 
common to individual members of a nation as a whole. 
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Such characteristics may b2 wsversal, inherent in sub- 
stantially all individuals in a given nat:on, and therefore 
not open to modificat.on by suasion, precept or example, 
just as are certain piysical attributes, but only when a 
nation is of one race, without admixture with other races, 
and not influenced by otter civilizations. It is rare to find 
such conditions today, except in races in a very elementary 
stage of development In the Middle Zast, and nowhere 
more than in Persia, national characteristics are almost 
wholly acquired as the result cf environment, and can 
therefore be developed or repressed in the individual by 
external agencies. 

The term environment :rcludes, amcngst other things, 
geographical and climazic consideraticns, including the 
prevalence in certain areas of widespread disease such as 
malaria, occupation (urbana, agricultural or pastoral), 
religion, law and cus:om. 

‘* Arabia,’’ writes the late Dr. Hogarth,* “‘ has been sub- 
jected, more uniform_y thar any area o= like extent in the 
world, to three of the s:rongest forces which make for political 
unity—namely, common speech, common faith and com- 
mon racial tradition. Ther community has resulted, in 
the main, from a similar uniformity’of physical conditions.”’ 

Of Persia, precise.y the oppcsite is true: six different 
languages are currently spoken.t ‘Though the Shiah 
religion is predominamt, at least a tenth of the population 
is Sunni, and there are numerous and co‘lectively important 
minorities of Nestorians, Christians, Armenians and 
Parsees (Gabr), whils: Sufism and Baha‘sm, though seldom 
publicly avowed, have a strong hold upon the educated 
classes and have a grea: influence over them. The 
Zoroastrian culture cf Persia resisted assimilation by the 
Arab invaders of Persia in the seventh century. ‘“‘ The 
Arab conquest of Persia,” writes Hogarth, “‘ proved so 
little a victory for pure Islam that wave alter wave of Iranian 
influences, which the Prophet would have anathematized, 
washed back to the very cradle of the Faith. Never has 
captor more swiftly and subily been captured by his captive 
than Arabia by Persia.’’ 

Of common racial :radilion there is not a trace in Persia. 
A “‘typical’’ Persizn ices not exist, because there are 
within the limits of the Empire many distinct types, easily 
recognized, though these types 'represent different geo- 


* “A History of Arabic.” Hozarth. 1922. 
t+ Turkish, Kurdish, Arabiz, Luri, Erahui, Persian, each subdivided 
into numerous widely differing cia ects. ` 
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graphical and climatic areas rather than different racial 
origins. Yet no other race, except perhaps the English, 
has such a m‘xture of blood in their veins. 

The original Tajik inhabitants of Persia, gee 
descendants are -o be found, comparatively unaltered, 
Gilan and Mazanderan, on the skores of the e in 
forest country, were replaced in places, and in, others 
assimilated, by Aryan-speaking Nordic nomads from 
Eastern Russia, and by Turanian-speaking Mongolians 
from Western Siberia. This took place as early as 
2000 B.c.* and continued for many cénturies. 

In the seventh century Persia was overrun by Arab 
armies, bringiag with them their language and their religien, 
but not their women. In the fourteenth century there was 
a fresh Mongo] invasion, that of Genghiz Khan. In the 
seventeenth century Turkman tribes extended their wander- 
ings over Persia. In the eighteenth century there was an 
invasion of Afghans which spread as far west as Isfahan. 
The list might be extended almost indefinitely ; throughout 
the whole period there was a steady infiltration of successful 
bandits and soldiers oz fortune into the Persian highlands 
from all sides, sometimes as freebooters, sometimes as 
colonists, somstimes as enemies, oftener as mercenaries of 
the ruling dynast:es, who were wont to reward the chiefs 
of border tribes who had done good service by substantial 
grants of lanc in places distant many hundreds of miles 
from their home lands. Examples of this practice are to 
be found in every province: some of the leading tribes of 
Luristan and Fars are of Arab origin; Kurdish tribes w:ll 
be found in Luriszan,in Fars and in Isfahan; Turkish tribes 
in Luristan anc Sars. Afghan families have taken root 
in Kirmanshah, Isfahan and Kirman and on the borders 
of Baluchistar. Successful Baluch raiders have founded 
families and populated villages :n Kirman and bevond. 

Nor is there, in Persia, any sort of uniformity in physical 
conditions. From north to south the traveller passes 
through the humic swamps and cense forests of Gilan and 
Mazanderan, where rice, tea, timber and tobacco are the 
main products, to the plateau, alternately torrid anc frigid, 
of Qazvin. Ee wanders across endless deserts, varied by 
oases in which patient cultivators coax with endless labour 
a bare sustenance from the soil wherever water can be 
brought to the surface, over the romantic sierras of the 
Zagros, rising to 2 height of 13,000 feet, the home of half 
a million virile nomads, till he reaches the burning plains 

* « A Study of Races in the Ancient Near East.” Worrell. 1927. 
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of Arabistan, whose vast marshes hice thriving settlements 
of Arabs, whose sole evocezion is to tend the fruitful date- 
palm and to grow rice in tbe ever-fertile swamps. 

Though African slaves kave never entered Persia in 
large numbers, there ars thousands of families between 
Karmanshah and Karman waose prcgenitors were “‘ Kaka 
siah ’’—-‘‘ black brothers ’’—first the slaves and later the 
trusted retainers of local ck.efs. They have left their mark 
on the Gulf population cf every degree, but only in male 
tail, for the number oz fernale slaves :mported is negligible. 

F inally, the very widespread oraztice of giving brides 
in settlement of blocd feuds, or with a view to ensuring 
friendly relations bezweer. cifferent tribes, often of different 
race, is in effect a speciss of exogamy, which, practised 
principally by leading families in every part of Persia, has 
undoubtedly had the ‘effect cf maintaining a high standard 
of intelligence amongst tne nation’s leaders. Amongst the 
Greeks, Miltiades, Tuc ydides and Demosthenes were the 
offspring of marriages between Greeks and Syrians. Shah 
Ismail traced his descen: zrom Musa, the seventh Imam, 
and his successors broughI zo the nuptial bed damsels of 
Turkish, Arab, as well zs of Pezsian race. 

Adaptability.—It :s clear therefore that the Persian is 
from the racial point of view ideally composite, and it is 
probably on this account that Persians, more perhaps than 
any other Asiatic rece, and certainly more than most 
European races, respond s> readily to a change of environ- 
ment. The average Perzian abroad is par excellence a 
man of the world; Persiaa students in the universities of 
Europe and the U.S.A. do not tend, as do many Orientals, 
to keep to themselves: still less do ‘they tend to fraternize 
with other Oriental students. Whether they come to 
Europe as children, as youths or zs adults, they mingle 
with local society far more effectively than do the majority 
of Europeans in foreign countries. This is, perhaps, the 
outstanding character:stic of the race, and it is not confined 
to social qualities: in the Anglo-Persian Oil Company’s 
refineries and workshops, on the oi.-fields and pipe-lines, 
Persians, especially the romadic Bakhtiaris, have proved 
themselves capable, efter <raining, of handling machinery, 
and generally of adapting themselves to the exigencies of 
European industry in its most modern aspect, to a degree 
that is as unusual zs it. is satisfactory. Nor is this aspect 
of Persian culture of recent growth; Herodotus evidently 
liked and admired Persiars: to him a Persian grandee was 
fully as cultured a man (and :n many respects a more 
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thorough gent.eman) than the test of the Greeks. The 
account he gives of Persian education and Persian manners 
especially conarms this (cf. Mahafty: “‘Social Life in 
Greece,” p. 342). 

We must n2=t touch on the effect on the Persian mentality 
of religious Ee-ief end tradition, the latter embodying laws 
and customs o-ten of far greater antiquity than the, official 
religion of tae Persian State. There is no doubt that 
amongst Shiahs their religious tenets and the philcsophy of 
life which is embodied therein have a profound effect upon 
their attitude towards life and their conduct towards others 
—an effect mcre profound than that of the Sunni faith, 
and comparadle with that of the other great religions of 
the world. 

Dissimulation.—Born under the stress of persecution, 
and maintained with unwearying tenacity by its adherents 
in Sunni courtries, the Shiah faith has developed the 
doctrine of /zctyah, or ‘“‘religicus dissimulation.” The 
extent to wh:ca this maxim has permeated the daily life 
of the people is as remarkable zs it is regrettable: it has 
become part cf the life of every Persian man, woman 
and child; its existence militates against confidence and 
mutual trust between Persians and foreigners of whatever 
race. The doctrine is enshrined in the maxims of ’Alhi 
(Qalamat al Qassar), in the phrase, “‘ Hide your gold, 
your destinaticn and your religion.’ The practice has 
inevitably spread more widely than its founcers first 
intended, anc false oaths and perfidious practices generally 
are part of the stock-1n-trade of Persian historians and story- 
tellers, and ere scarcely reprobated, but it is essentially 
the weapon of the weak against the strong; and as the 
nation, and incividuals, find themselves able to meet their 
adversary on equal terms, on a oasis of mutual confidence, 
so do they tend te: abandon tagiyah and to revert to a higher 
ethical plane. ïn this connecticn it should be explained 
that business :n Persia is done for the most part on personal, 
not collateral, security: a merchant’s word said before 
witnesses is by common consent better than his bond; la 
itibaran filgartes (‘‘ no reliance is to be placed on paper +’), 
to quote another common aphorism. ‘A hundred mean- 
ings may be reac into a document,” men have often said 
to me, “but we know what we have agreed on—and we 
know each othsr—what need is there of a bond?’’—and 
mutual confideace established on this basis has not been 
unjustified by events. 

Courtesy.—I was once attacked, held up and robbed by 
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a band of sportive nomads: good-humoured bargaining, 
in circumstances of difficulty, ending in an expensive but 
not abject compromise, led in the course of a few hours to 
friendly relations. Having robbed me cf all I possessed, 
and having restored zo m2 what I treasured most, and 
my captors least, their leader, who had throughout held 
language of dignified courtesy with me (and I hope I with . 
him), even as his men despoiled me of my outer garments 
and belongings, insisted cn my being his guest, once a 
settlement was reached, and right royally he did me the 
honours of his mountain cave. Two days later, when I 
left him, with guards of Fis own providing, he swore a 
voluntary but binding oata to befriend me if ever need 
should arise. Two years later I had occasion to call upon 
him to assist me, in circumstances of difficulty and some 
danger, to avoid the pressing attentions of a neighbouring 
hostile tribe. I rode almost alore to his tents in the oak 
forest on the slopes of a great mountain, <old him my story, 
and asked him to see rre through to the nearest town seventy 
miles distant. The old man turned out a guard of 150 
mounted men for me, anc, refusing al? reward, sent his 
eldest son with me the whole way, with orders to fight if 
need be; he reminded me of his oath, which I had not 
mentioned, saying that he would show that my confidence 
was not undeserved; nor would his son take money. 

Hlonour.—Honour was et stake, in a country where men 
hold honour more preciousy far tnan life.* Such incidents 
have happened to me nce? infrequently, and justify the 
generalization that whilst double-cezling and verbal 
quibbling are regarded with comodlacency, and deceit and 
dissimulation in Staze affairs are regarded as legitimate 
weapons, when the honour of the tribe or of the individual, 
be he gentle or simple, is recognizec to be at stake, 
considerations of expediency or gain are thrown to the 
winds. 

Loyalty.—In no ozer country has it been my good for- 
tune to possess servants sc Joyal, so faithful to their trust, 
and so completely id=ntified with their master’s interests. 
How often have I heard mv muleteers and body-servants 
discussing my affairs with oatsiders, and using invariably the 
first person plural in their conversation es to my intentions, 
my properties and my methods. ‘*We shall meet the 
Governor tomorrow, we shall lunch with him; we shall 
distribute alms wher. we lzave the gates of the town; we 

* “Rely on their honour,” says Burton, speaking of Arabs, “and you 


will be safe; rely on their honesty and they will steal the hair off your 
head.” 
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have, praise God, a good table and can. entertain the 
Governor in return as befits his rank. We are tired today, 
and shall remain in seclusion; we hold grey-beards and 
Sayyids (may God prolong their days) in respect and seek 
their company after the evening meal ’’—and so on. 

One such servant was with me for fifteen years: from 
butler he rose to be chief steward, and as such had the 
disbursement, almost uncontrolled, of very large sums to 
muleteers and czhers, for the purchase of food fcr frontier 
commissions, etc., aggregating thousands of pounds. He 
could barely read or write, yet his accounts were never out 
by more than a few shillings, and when he died, as a Persian 
would wish to die, on the march even as he rode, his only 
savings cons:sted cf a little house in Hamadan, another in 
Karbala, where he hoped to end his days, and a few mules. 
He was the soui of honesty, shrewd but kind in his relations 
with his fellow-men; generous to the poor, hospitable to 
all, with a g:ft for saying the right thing to high and low, 
which he inkerited no doubt from his father the farrash- 
bashi. He kad a store of tales of old Persia, of proverbs, 
and of adages which enlivened long marches, and a funda- 
mental honesty and simplicity of heart for which I revere 
his memory. And there are many such in Persia. 

Hlospitality.—Amongst Persians, as amongst Arabs, 
hospitality is a primary virtue and an outstanding charac- 
teristic in every walk of life. The poorest recognize the 
obligation to share their crusts with wayfarers as poor as 
themselves; the upper classes dispense hospitality, which 
is as delicate as it 1s generous, with a genial courtesy to 
which every European resident in Persia must bear grateful 
tribute. In a country where hotels scarcely exist, and 
where wayfarers must perforce travel light, this custom not 
only sweetens life, but is an essential part of the social 
fabric. l 

Love of Travel. —The good manners of the pooz, no less 
than.of the rich, are another pleasant feature of the ancient 
and cultured race and an outstanding characteristic. Per- 
haps the Persiars owe something to the fact that they are 
great travellers. Few villages are without at least half a 
dozen men wio have made the great tour to Maskhad and 
Qum in Persia; Karbala, Najaf and Samarra in Iraq, and 
at least one who has been to Mecca and Medina. On their 
pilgrimages, generally on foot, or with one mule oz donkey 
for two or three persons, they meet and exchange views 
with Persians from every corner of the Empire and with 
other nationalities, and the general level of interest in and 
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understanding of the sutside world is in consequence 
remarkably high, notably more so zhan in India. 

A brother officer in July, 1918, when the Allies appeared 
to be losing, heard the following ccnve-sation between 
some Persian pilgrims in a tea-house om the Khanaqin- 
‘Karmanshah road, as sur troops were toiling over the 
passes to Qazvin. Said one: ‘*‘ This much is clear, the 
English ‘will win or lose; they will not agree to a com- 
promise,” Said another: “Lf the Turks lose, courage 
will disappear from the world; and if the Germans lose, 
science; if the Britislr lose, ttere will be no more justice 
on earth.” ‘If that ke so.” said a thind, an old man, 
“the English will not lose, foz God w-ll not permit justice 
to disappear from the earth.” 

Love of Poetry.—Blind men often take to reciting 
poetry and telling storizs fcr a living. Their ability to 
memorize vast quantities of poetry is asonishing. One 
such man I well remember meeting on a lofty plateau 
where caravans halted oa the road from Akwaz to Isfahan. 
He had made the spot his cantre for that season, and he 
regaled the muleteers after tne evening meal round the 
camp-fire with recitations from Sadi and F-rdausi and from 
religious history, with a mesczery of histrionic art which 
left on me an indelible impression. Seated in pitch dark- 
ness, relying solely on his stbject and on the modulations 
of his voice, he told th= tragedy of Sohrab and Rustam, 
of Laili, and Shirin, ard, atar an interval, of the fatal 
field of Karbala, with a pathos which brought tears to my 
eyes no less than to those oZ his co-religionists. Thanks 
to` such men and to a system of elementary education 
which, though not under State direction until recently, .is 
far more widespread than is g2nerally kncwn, the popula- 
tion, though unlettered, is not unlearned, and has a better 
knowledge of the Persian classics then the average 
European has of the masterpizces of his own race. 

Sense of Humour.—-To these traits must be added, as 
an outstanding characteristic, a sense of Lumour which is 
distinctively European in ifs manifestation. ‘‘ There is 
nothing,” says Goethe, “‘in which peosle more completely 
betray their character than in waat they find to laugh at.” t 

* The curious may compa-e this opinion wth that of Abu Hayyan 
Tauhidi (379 A.H.)—viz., tha the >ersians excel in administration and 
in the formulation of rules aad orcirances ;.th= Greeks in science and 
philosophy ; the Indians in sabtlety and sozcerz; the Turks in courage ; 


Arabs in fidelity, generosity, and elocuence. Fut “bu Hayyan was an 
Arab. 


+ “ Elective Affinities,” ch. iv. 
VOL. XXV. . U 
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Fondness for Generalizationz.—The Persian has none 
of the Arab’s disinclination to -augh, whether the joke be 
against himself or: his companion, and Persians have, 
moreover, an exceptional fondness for generalizations 
and show unvsual aptitude in the discussion of abstract 
questions. This trait is no doubt of great antiquity, for,: 
from the earliest times of which we have any record, it is 
typical alike of the national religion and of their fiterature. 
A good examp-e is to be found in the First Book of Esdras, 
Chapter IV. (the Apocryphal Old Testament), where three 
Persian soldiers argue at lengit before King Darius as to 
what is the greatest thing in the world. ‘“‘ Wine,” says 
the first, ‘‘for it maketh every heart rich, so that a man 
remembereth neither king nor governor.” ‘‘ The King,” 
says the second. ‘‘ Woman,’’ says the third. `“ Have not 
all men more desire unto her than silver or gold, or any 
other goodly thing whatsoever ?’’—yet woman is not the 
greatest thing—'‘‘ Wine is wicked, the king is wicked, 
women are wicked .. . but as for the truth it endureth 
. . . and all the people shouzed, ‘Great is Truth and 
mighty above all things’’’ (magna est veritas, prevalet 
super omnia). 

Such masterly generalizations are common currency to- 
day amongst unlettered men wherever they congregate, on 
the roads and in the tents, in the ante-rooms of nobles and 
in the caravanserais. A people who take their pleasure in 
philosophical discussions of this sort are not good material 
for revolut-onzry propagandists. 

Social Equality. —In commor. with other Islamic nations 
in the Middle East, Persians zre wholly free from caste 
distinctions, <3 we should term them in India, or class 
consciousness, to adopt the jargon of followers of Marx. 
The only exception to the social equality which Islam 
grants to all men is the widespread respect in which the 
priesthood and the descendants of Muhammad are held— 
a respect which the Safari dynasty turned to good account. 
The idea of social equality was, however, deeply rooted 
in Persia before the Arabs overran the countrv, and it is 
tempered everywhere with a willingness to accept a leader 
of signal power, whether he sp-ings from the lower ranks 
of life, or is of encient lineage. The descent of leaders, 
be they tribal chiefs or kings, Is of little consequence in 
the minds of a people who accept the personification of 
power as the embodiment of the right to rule. Indeed, 
the fame of a leader is in proportion to the lowliness of 
his origin. 
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Kawah, the legendary blacksmith who headed a revolt 
against the monstrously cruel usurper Zuhaq, used his 
leather apron as a banner, and after slaying Zuhaq placed 
Faridun of the Pishdadian dynasty on the throne that he 
might himself have occupizd. This blacksmith’s apron 
was for ages the royal standard of Persia. Yaqub bin 
Lais, Suifari “‘the Pewterer,”” made his way to the throne 
in the ninth century by force of ckaraccer, and remained a 
popular hero to the last. In the tenth century Sabuktagin 
rose from soldier to sovereign, as did a simple trooper of 
the Afshar tribe, Nad:r Quli, in the 2ighteenth century, 
and Riza Khan, the present occupant of the throne, in 
our days. 

E-tndurance.—Another chazacteristic of the Persian to 
which reference must be made is readiness to endure the 
vicissitudes of fate—a quality whica we in Europe are apt to 
stigmatize as ‘‘fatalism,’’ because Persians themselves are 
apt to describe events as kisret and tagair (‘* ordained ”’ and 
‘* pre-determined ’’). Whether this philosophy is related 
to the European conceptior of predestination, as opposed 
to the doctrine of free-will, is perhaps a moot point; that 
. it constitutes a better working hypothesis for the conduct of 
life than the rampant egotism of the apostles of free-will 
and “‘ progress ’’ is at least arguable. 

“The present,” once said a Persian to me, “‘ does not 
exist outside our imaginations. It is an immeasurably small 
moment of time, which has taken its place in the past before 
our senses are aware af its happening. The past and the 
future alone exist and the fcture events are continuous with 
and contingent on pas: doings.”’ 

The Persian accepts heet and cold, hunger and thirst, 
pain, sickness and death es a necessary part of life, not 
things to fear or to avoid contact with in others, but things 
to face stoically and even light-heartedly, as the common 
lot of man. 

I have seen villages, tha: had been spoiled by Russians 
and looted by Turks, :0 ravaged by famine that dead and 
dying men and women were lying in every street. When 
the British forces at last arrived, and commenced to 
distribute flour and seed-grain, the officers charged with 
distribution found little difficulcy in dealing with the 
starving crowds. Tkey had not lost dignity in their 
extremity, and twelve months later I found communal life 
re-established and the traditional hierarchy of the village 
restored in a way that would be impossible in Europe. This 
power of endurance is, it is true, inevitably accompanied 
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by a certain zaliousness to suffering alike in man and beast; 
but of deliberate cruelty, of pleasure in causing pain, there 
is, I believe less in Persia than in most countries. 

Love of £eauty.—Akin to the Persian’s love of poetry 
is his love of things beautiful, whether natural or made by 
hand. It is a distinctive characteristic, not noticeable 
amongst Tu-ks, Arabs or Afghans in anything like the 
same degree; it is not confined to the educated minority, 
but is instinetive in townspeople and nomads elike, and 
especially ir. craftsmen. The art of Persia is of another 
convention taan ours, but flowing in a Stream side by side— 
both streams from the same source; they are a civine gift 
to humanity—ibe love and perception of the beautiful. 
Of Eastern art, that of Persia, whether in the design of 
carpets or in the painting of miniatures, is better known 
and more highlv appreciated than those of any other naiion 
if we except the pottery of China, but even in this branch 
of art Persia has undisputed pre-eminence in the Middle 
Fast. 

Courage.—Of Persian military capacity and courage I 
have written at some length elsewhere.* It is as a martial 
race that the Persians are first known to us in the pages 
of history. Plato refers to them (“De Leg., HI., 
cap. ii.) aS a nation of shepherds and herdsmen, occupying 
a rude courtry, capable of supporting both cold and 
watching, and when needful of enduring the toils of war. 

Herodotus (I., 136) speaks of the bravery of the Persians 
at Platada in she highest terms ; Xenophon (“‘Cypropedia,”’ 
VII., 5, 67) refers to ancient Persian bravery as proverbial, 
as also does every succeeding writer ot importance—notably 
Albuquerque. Pietro della Valle, Olearius, Chardin, 
Hanway, anc a long succession of later writers, including 
Malcolm, Mcrier, and Sir Henry Rawlinson. Indeed, the 
list might be mdefinitely prolonged. We in Europe are apt 
only to remember Haji Baba’s classic gibe, and to refer it 
to the Persian nation as a whole. Nothing could be further 
from the truta. There is no more striking observation in 
the final volume of the late Professor Browne’s “‘ History 
of Persian Literature’’ than his observation that what 
arrested Ottoman conquest in Europe was Persian pressure 
from the East. ‘* Professor Browne would seem in that 
observation to have furnished the key to a great historical 
problem.” ‘What was it that arrested and ultimately 
turned back the Ottoman flood, which after engulfing 
South-East Europe threatened to swallow the whole of the 

* Jzurnal Royal Society of Arts, May 31, 1926. 
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Continent? What ave-ted it was the fact that the Ottoman 
had to fight on two fronts, one of them the Persian front, 
and this gave Europe a breathing space.’’* Historical 
parallels are not always a safe guide, but Persia’s geo- 
graphical position has not altered, and Persians may yet 
have an analogous part to play in the policies of: Europe 
and Asta. 

Considerations of space forbid that I should write at 
length of the persona-ities that abound in every part of 
Persia and in every walk of life, men and leaders of men— 
tribal chiefs in their mountain fastnesses, lean, bronzed, 
hawk-eyed, with sons like into themselves; contemplative 
grey-beards in the villages, patriarchs whose word carries 
more weight than the law of the land; and in the towns, 
perhaps, the high priests. One such I shall always remem- 
ber—the embodiment of gertleness, prudence and kind- 
ness. Tall, erect, and of fine presence, with clear bright 
eyes, his aquiline nose, aristocratic and commanding, 
belied the gentle vcice. A diplomat and a leader, 
but, above all, a priest, who never forgot his double 
responsibility. ~ | 

Nor can I forget my humbler acquaintances—the patient, 
gentle-mannered peasents who, under the oaks at the foot 
of the passes, dispense tea to travellers, eked out with 
acorn bread; the untiring but ever-cheerful muleteer, the 
drudge of all the worlc, but kones- and enduring to a point 
which few reach in other walks of life; the tent-pitcher and 
the serving men, loquacicus, cheerful, often lazy, some- 
times pert, always merry, but at their best when things are 
bad ; the tribal guards, talking in sentences that follow each 
other like gusts of wind, hardy, undisciplined, bursting 
with spirits, boastful zs chaldren, and as easily vexed, yet 
as‘ lovable withal. Amorgst such pzople the primitive 
passions run free, hardly deflected by moral or cultural 
conventions. And, lastly, those whe have lived on the 
road will remember in thei- reveries the blacksmith and the 
carpenter, the weaver and the potter in the villages and 
towns on their way. To quote again from the Apocrypha 
(Ecclus. xxxix.) : 


Without these cannot a city be inhabited: and they shall not dwell 
where they will, nor go up and Jown. 

They shall not be scught for in public counsel nor sit high in the 
congregation ; they shall no“ sit on the judge's seat, nor understand 
the sentence of judgment ; they cannot declare justice and judgment ; 
and they shall not be found where parables are spoken. 


* Margoliouth, “ The Place of Persia ir the History of Islam.” 1925. 
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But they wil. maintain the state of the world, and all their desire is 
in the work of their craft. 


The reader who has had the patience to peruse this very 
inadequate attempt to summarize within the limits of a 
review article such a many-sided concept as the mentality 
of a nation cannot fail to observe that the characteristics 
on which stress has been laid are common to marty other 
nations. The observation is just. No longer is the claim 
made, even in the U.S.A., that all men are born equal. 
At the same time, it is becoming increasingly clear, by 
exact observaticn and experiment, that popular verdicts 
on race differences are not well founded. ‘“‘ The upshot of 
all experimental tests seems to be that the racial differences 
in fundamental qualities independent of training are 
slight.” * The inborn differences are between man and 
man, rather than between groups or races. 

If this be true, as I believe it to be, it is scarcely to be 
expected that inherent racial differences of imporzance can 
be found between such a mixed race as the Persians and 
other races of the Old World. 

The geographical situation and climatic pecultarities of 
Persia, the lack of great resources of coal, iron end steel, 
which have been the foundaticn of the amazing develop- 
ment of industry in the U.S.A., the United Kingdom, and 
of Europe, all militate against any such radical change in 
the conditiors cf life in Persia as would cause any great 
change in national character. Nor should this be a matter 
of regret. When the orgy of nationalism which at the 
moment afflicts Asia has spent its force, Persia will again 
supply, as she has so often done in the past, to neighbouring 
countries, statesmen and soldiers, artists and poets, who, 
adapting ‘themselves to their surroundings, will contribute 
something to crvilization and to progress. 

I will conclude, as I began, with a definition. By 
civilization I mear. a higher standard of intellectual and 
communal life, an increase of material comfort ir keeping 
with local environment, the growth of individual freedom 
of thought and action, ‘and the spread of education in the 
Miltonian sense, as something ‘ “which fits a maa to per- 
form, justly, sk: ‘fully and magnanimously, all the offices, 
both ‘private and public, of peace and war.’’{ Progress 
lies in the changes of structure in the social organism which 


* Poffenberge:, “ Applied Psychology.” 1927. 

+ Woodworth, “ Racial Differences in Mental Traits,” Science, xxxi., 
p. 171, Igro. 

{ John Milton, “Of Education, To Master Samuel Hartlib*... 1644. 
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entail or make possible suck consequences. A belief in 
the possibility of progress is not tae least important con- 
tribution of Christian thought to the world; and this belief 
Persians share with us, more wholeheartedly perhaps than 
any other Eastern race, and with more diszrimination than 
most, for, whether rich or poor, they have aitherto retained 
their freedom of that burden of endless personal wants 
which we call comfort and the lus: for the possession of 
chattels which oppresses us cf the West. Their reputation 
and their sense of personal dignity are independent of 
material circumstances; that is, pertaps, the most important 
lesson that we may leern from then. 


HISTORICAL SECTION 


SIR THOMAS RUMBOLD—II ° 


(1736—1791) 
By LANKA SUNDARAM, M.A., F.R.ECON.S.(LOND.) 


Satyalingam Scholar (London University); Author of 
“ Cow Protection in India.” 


THE proceedings against Sir Thomas Rumbold in the 
House of Commons mairly deal with his administration at 
Madras, even though his earlier career in Bengal and at 
Patna was incidentally drawn upon when the alleged impu- 
tations of corruption were discussed on the floor of the 
House. 

The first of these charges, in the order of priority, 
brought forward against him, was the suspension of the 
Committee cf Circuit appointed by the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company on April 12, 1775, to conduct 
a survey of the districts commonly known as the Northern 
Sarkars with a view to review the revenue administration 
prevailing before and efter the Company obzained its 
cession in 1768 from the Nizam, and to suggest measures 
for the improvement thereof. 

Sir Thomas Rumbold errived in Madras on February 8, 
1788. On February 27 he desired his Council to allow 
him sufficient time to inform himself of the position of the 
arrears of revenue in the Chicacole Sarkar, one of the most 
troublesome of the Sarkars, and of the Circuit Committee 
that was appointed dur-ng the administration of Lord 
-Pigot and issued its two reports before his arrival at 
Madras. He then declares to have directed his attention 
“to the balances due from .. . the [zamzndars], the 
state of the Company’s finances, the apprehension of 
the approaching war, the dislike of the Zemindars 
themselves to the Committee of Circuit, the ideas they 
entertained of i:, the dread they had of being deprived of 
their hereditary possessions which no assurances could 
remove. ...* By a unanimous vote the Madras Council 
resolved on Marck 24 that the Presidents motion advo- 


* « Briefs,” voli, = 8. “British Museum Additional MSS.,” No. 28,159. 
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cating the suspension of the Circus Committee do take 
immediate effect, and the zamindars >of the Sarkars do pro- 
ceed to Madras for the settlement of a new samabandt. 
The lesser officials of the revenue establishment, such as 
the majzumdars and others, were ordered to repair to 
Madras to assist the Government in arriving at a new 
revenwe agreement with the zamzxdars. 

Rumbold’s suspension of the Circu:t Committee was 
received with great misgiving by tke Court of Directors. 
They wrote to Madras: “The Court's instructions were 
positive and unequivocal. They could not be mistaken. 
No discretionary power was given you to depart from 
them. You have done it at your own risk, without one 
good reason for so doing. . . . Disrespect to the authority 
and wilful disobedience of the Comoany shall not be per- 
mitted, nor delinquents suffered to escape with impunity.” * 
But this irregular action of Sir Thomas need not have 
demanded from the Court of Directors such strong words 
of disapproval and condemnation. 

By the time of the arrival of S:r Thomas at. Madras 
certain irregular events took place, which were on the one 
hand condoned by the Court, and approved later on. For 
about a year the Committee of Circuit did not proceed 
on its duties. This dilatoriness on tie part of Lord Pigot 
was never taken notice of by the Court, of which Sir 
Thomas was a member, when the Madras despatches 
announcing this event came under their consideration. 
On the other hand, when the Stratton Government 
announced the appointment of a committee with three 
junior servants on its panel, which is contrary to the orders 
of the Court, the Court was silen: on the matter when 
it came under their consideration on April 2, 1777, three 
months before Sir Thomas sailed for Madras.t The Court 
of Directors were also silent about the whole transaction 
of the suspension of the Committze by Rumbold till as late 
as January 10, 1781.4 This was only aiter the wirepullers 
were abreast of their schemes to meke a scapegoat of Sir 
Thomas, and thus sheld Warren Hastings, against whom 
popular feeling was already geting furious. Curiously 
enough, Sir Thomas drew upor the lessons supplied by 
the fate of the Bengal Committee of Circuit, which was 

* « Madras Despatches ‘Revenue),” January 10, 1781. 

{ “Briefs,” i., f. 21; see also Mr. Bearcrojit’s speech for the prosecu- 
tion of Sir Thomas Rumbold in the House >f Commons on January. 23, 
1783, in “Speeches for the Prosecution of Sr Thomas Rumbold, British 


Museum Additional MSS.,” No. 28,161, f. 1b. 
t “Second Report,” Arpendix, No. 153. 
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appointed nearly a decade earlier, with the proceedings of 
which the Court was dissatisfied, and finally ordered the 
members of the Committee to be prosecuted for acts of 
cruelty. 

The special difficulties of Sir Thomas when he took 
charge of the Madras Government were not inconsiderable. 
Hostilities with Hyder Ali and the French were imminent, 
if not immediately expecied. “He had the disgusted 
nation to conciliate, an exhausted treasury to repair, a 
‘defensive to form against Hyder Ali’s hostilities, which he 
was ‘also to avert if he could.”* The work of the earlier 
Committee of Circuit had been seriously obstructed by 
impediments thrown in their way by several interested 
persons. The tentative arrangement of annual leases and 
the attendant results of hesitating but none the less 
rapacious activities of the renters, which militated against 
sound principles of fixity of tenure and reasonableness of 
revenue assessment, showed at once the imperative neces- 
sity of a long and stable revenue settlement. The revenue 
assessment was excessively immoderate, and was alleged 
to have increased by half over and above the assessment 
of the Muhammadan government of the Dekkan; while 
Hyder, whose intention of making the Sarkars part of bis 
own territory was no secret, was “said to be contented 
with an established moderate tribute.” f Undue expecta- 
tions were formed of the Circuit Committee, which was 
clearly declared to be at orce inadvisable and unnecessary 
by Edward Cozsford, who was one of zhe most important 
and cautious servants of the Company in the Sarkars, and 
who conducted the first settlement of the Chicacole and 
Ganjam districts when the Sarkars were first ceded to the 
Company, and who was later on chief of the Masulipatam 
Council, wher he tenderec evidence before the Committee 
of Secrecy which issued the “Fourth Report."t The 
Committee itse!f aad cost the exhausted treasury Rs. 36,000 
a year, which was clearly condemnec by the Court of 
Directors.§ Rumbold argues convincingly that “had a 
Committee of Circuit been harassing the Zemindars, which 
must have been the case, for I am persuaded that Euro- 
peans in general in the Company’s service are very little 
acquainted with the Business of Revenue in Hindostan, || 
and supposing the servants themselves to act rightly and 


* Harding, “ Defence,” p. 7. London, 1782. 

+ “Briefs,” 1, f- 12. +t “Fourth Report,” Appendix, No. 23. 
$ “Second Repart,” Appendix, No. 153. 

|| Loosely used for India in general. 
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without views to their owa incerest, the number of 
Dubashes, Officers, &c., that wouid. of course attend the 
Committee and on whom taey must have relied for the 
Chief part of their Information, could not fail to prove 
an Expense and Burthen to the countr® through which 
they were to pass.”™ Further, ‘this was no time for the 
slow operations of a traveling Committee. Nothing was 
to be done that might give cause for Delay, disgust the 
Zemindars, or involve us in any disputes or trouble.” f 
The Madras treasury at this time was in such a squalid 
state that the Court cf Directors expressed their “ great 
concern” at “the encrmots deficiency of the Revenues 
and . .. the increase bf your current Expences,” and did 
not “hesitate to declare . . . thaz in all events Fort St. 
George cannot be suffered to remzin a losing settlement.” 
Sir Thomas took charge of the Government on February 8, 
1778, and the revenue of the Presidency, including the 
Northern Sarkars, for the year ending Apxil 30, was less by 
pagodas 6,77,621 than the previous year, while the ex- 
penditure showed an ircrease of pagodas 88,862, and thus 
“the total difference tc the Company, Buildings excepted, 
is pagodas 7,66,483.” Agzin, revenue collections for the 
year under review fell short of the expenditure by 
pagodas 3,213,657, while charzes under the head of build- 
ings and fortifications amounted to pagodas 2,05,016, the 
net balance against the Company being pagodas 5,26,673. Í 
And this was the situation before the capitulation of 
Pondicheri on October 17, 1778. The irdividual balances 
of the zamendars in the Sarkars were alarming and 
demanded the closest scrutiny by the Presidency. “ The 
Exigency of the Situation called for some decisive Remedy ; 
Delay was Ruin; anc the fow cf Inqu-ry, recommended 
by the Court of Directors, wes equally useless and imprac 
ticable.”§ ‘‘ The single Expedient,” which was the sus- | 
pension of the Circuit Committee, in waich decision Sir 
Thomas had the unanimous support of his Council, ‘‘ which 
Policy could suggest, cr the Crisis of Affairs would admit, 
was adopted by the Presidency.” || | 
The political as well as the general situation of the time 


* “ Briefs,” i., f. rr. t Zid., f. 13. 

t “ Madras Despatches (Eevente),” May 17, 1780. 

§ “ Answer to the Charges exhibted against Sir Thomas Rumbold in 
the Reports of the Secret Committee of the House of Commons, and in the 
General Letter from the Cctzt of Directors of the 19th January, 1781,” by 
himself, p. 31. 
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demanded economy and TE of revenue returns, and 
the suspension of the Circuit Committee in the circum- 
stances in which it was suspended was justified on the 
whole. Two significant points are to be noted here. 
There was a shortage of senior servants who could be - 
conveniently supplied for the work of the Committee. * 
Secondly, Rambold was hastily accused of imposing‘his own 
ideas on his colleagues who showed precipitancy in the adop- 
tion of the measuré for the suspension of the Committee. f 
But Whiteh:ll, Johnson, Smith, and Perring, members of 
the Whitehill government who previously reshuffled the 
Circuit Committee with three junior servants on it, agreed 
with him orly four months later. All these four persons 
occupied important positions in the Northern Sarkars, and 
their concurrence is capable cf a dual construction, 
Ostensibly, they were alive to the peculiarly grave situation © 
of the times and saw the necessity cf a changed policy. 
Secondly, they were obviously obsessed with the idea that 
any investigation by the Circuit Committee woulc bring to 
light their former acts of maladministration.[ In either 
case, the onus o7 the responsibility does not solely rest with 
Rumbold, and to incriminate him with definite prior 
motives, as the Secret Committee attempted to do, is not 
wholly justified. 


* Lord Pigot’s Council consisted of nine members, Strat:on’s seven, 
and Rumbold’s only five. 

+ Charge No. 4, in “The Case of Sir Thomas Rumbold and Peter 
Perring.” 

t This is an act of collusion, and suggests a deliberate attempt to pre- 
clude investigation cf a corrupt revenue ad:ninistration in which they were 
principals, as the forthcoming papers show. 


` (Zo be continued.) 
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THE INNER EAST 


GEORGIAN ART IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
By Tauzuct RICE 


GEORGIA, the legendary province of Alexander the Great, 
the battlefield of Persian, Byzantine, and Turk, and the 
vassal state of the Sassanids and tke Calichs of Damascus 
and Bagdad, is known to most Europeans but as a distant 
province of the Russian Empire. Its monarchs ruled 
either alone or under the protectior of some neighbouring 
power for a period of cver 2,000 years, buz tneir lives and 
machinations are as unfamiliar to the West as is the art 
which flourished under them antil the end of the Middle 
Ages. Unfortunately in this paper no idza can be given 
of the history of this couniry, wrich served as a buffer 
state between the Near and Midcle East, nor can more 
than cursory reference be made to the brilhant Bronze Age 
and Sassanian period in Georgia, since her early Christian 
art, and more especially tha: branck of it which comes 
under the heading oz metal work, constitutes our subject. 
But though the term ‘ metal work” comorises articles of 
plate, harness, arms, and persona. adornment as well as’ 
icons and crosses, it is only :he two latter which will be 
dealt with here, since they alone were brought into being 
by Christian art. 

It is curious that icons, waich hare as much claim to 
recognition as all othe: impo-tant artistic productions, are 
scarcely considered in Western Europe. Yet esthetically 
they are quite as attractive as the religious pictures from 
the hands of Italian primitives anc early Flemish masters, 
whilst historically they are exceed ngly ‘interesting on 
account of the powerful and long-lasting influence which 
they exercised over the whole of Europ2an art. Never- 
theless, regardless of the eforts of certain scholars and 
travellers * in the Near East museums eschew them, col- 
lectors laugh at them, art critics ignor2 them, and the 
general public remains unaware of their existence. 

* Two notable attempts to brirg this art tc.the fore in England have 
recently been made, the one that of Frofesssar Minns admirable translation 


of Kondakoff’s “ The Russian Icon,” the ther that of Mr. Propert, who 
organized an exhibition of icons at tke Claridge Galleries. , 
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The origin of icons is to be found in the portraits of 
mummies of Greco-Roman Egypt, which were executed in 
tempera upon wooden panels, first coated with gesso. In 
the fourth and fifth century similar panels, religious in 
subject, began spontaneously to appear in Byzantium. 
They met with universal adoretion throughout the Empire, 
which grew in intensity, developing with time into an 
almost hysterical form of veneration. The Crown and the 
clergy, shocked by the unseemliness of this attitude, placed 
themselves in opposition to iccns, while the people and the 
lower clergy rose in revolt ageinst the measures which the 
Crown enforced. The iconoclast struggle broke out, and 
during the some hundred years of its existence almost every 
icon which hac formerly been wrought was destroyed. 

Consequently, when the iconophiles again came into 
power, there arose a great demand for icons of every 
description. Byzantine artists set to work with immense 
intensity, producing painted wooden panels for the poorer 
members of society and fashioning delicate metal and 
enamel ones for the wealthier citizen. The technique of 
these two latter types is essentially Persian in origin; but 
though the Byzantines inherited the style from the East, 
they excelled in the skilful treatment of both metal and 
enamel, and attained unrivalled mastery in the working 
of these crafts. Through contact with the more cultured 
and more religious influences cf the Empire, these Persian 
crafts became modified and altered to such a degree that 
the art which the Byzantines evolved from them is out- 
standing in its individuality. 

Curiously enough, though Byzantine art inspired that 
of many countries, even giving to these lying near her 
borders the outlines and bases of their national art, it did 
so only in the realms of architecture and painting. With 
the one exception of France, no West-European country 
has ever aimed to create metal or enamel articles of the 
Byzantine type, and the French attempt at Limoges shows 
so great a difference between enamels of the two schools 
that instinctively all will apply tne word “charming” to the 
Western examples, but will at once recognize the Eastern 

s “lovely.” 

To Georgia alone falls the distinction of carrying on 
Byzantine traditions in the most delicate and difficult of its 
branches, for Georgian icons——apart from an exceedingly 
small number c? painted ones very inferior in quality—are 
all made of metal and richly decorated, with enamel. In 
the eleventh century Georgia became an important centre 
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of the enamellers’ and metal-workers’ art, and the best 
Georgian productions, though mar<ed by certain individual 
peculiarities, are in nc way inferior zo those which come 
from the workshops of Byzantium. For Georgia, though 
Byzantinized, was no outpost of the Empire nor a blind 
follower in its wake. No country who had produced first- 
rate works of art at an earlier period in her history could 
have adopted a new form of art w:thout bringing some 
individual additions to it. 

This must more especially have been the case with 
Georgia, whose art had always been strongly personal. 
Already several decaces before the birth of Christ there 
had flourished in the Caucasus a Bronze Age of such 
brilliance that scholars today caa account for it only by 
reference to Hittite influence. She was known for it 
even to the ancient Greeks, whc, Eecause of her bronze 
wares, attributed the discovery cf iron to Georgia. The 
Sassanian remains which exist in the country prove that at 
a slightly later date a very definite form of this culture 
flourished there, the importance o? waich will only begin to 
be appreciated when the monuments become more familiar. 
It is thus in accordance with the aws of evolution that the 
Georgians, who had been enthusiastic admirers of early 
Persian art, should, after the fal af the Sassanids, have 
turned to an art which had been zo < great extent inspired 
by Sassanian influence, namely, tae Byzantine. 

However, though the Georgiars became ardent admirers 
and followers of Byzantine art, they did so only in its 
minor branches, for, in accordance with their national taste, 
it was metal-work and enamellinz which most appealed to 
them. Chardin, who was, as luck would have it, a jeweller, 
travelled through Georgia in -he seventeenth century. 
He notes the way in which the average Georgian prefers 
to live an entire week upon a pourd of millet in order to 
buy luxuries with the rest of his money. Tournefort, 
another traveller of the same per-od, states that he acquired 
the goodwill of the Georgian peasaatry by giving presents 
of cheap enamels from Nevers. 

It is therefore not surorisicg that the Byzantinized 
Georgians should have chcsen to follow the Byzantines in 
the most Persian and most gorg2ous branches of their art. 
Of course, their preference for these two crafts may also 
partly have been due to an earlizr Knowledge in metal and 
enamel work which they had acquired from the Persians at 
the time when they were vassals of Iran. Even so, how- 
ever, their choice is of great signifizance, for it serves both 
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as proof of Geczgia’s subservience to Byzantium, as well as 
an indication of Byzantium’s indebtedness to Persia. For, 
on the one hend, had Georgia not been imbued in Byzan- 
tinism almost to a state of satiety she might have developed 
a form of art entirely her own; on the other hand, were 
Byzantium not incebted to the East for her knowledge of 
these crafts, i: is exceedingly probable that other Western 
powers would have been able to acquire her techrique. 

The fact that only countries lying in the vicinity of Persia 
have achieved mastery in them seems to suggest that only 
Eastern genius is really suited to this type of work. This 
explains the presence of enamels in Byzantium and Georgia 
and to a lesser degree in more distant Russia. Armenia’s 
lack of contrikutions in this field should rather be imputed 
to want of interest felt for minor arts than to an inability to 
produce them. The amazing ficness of the Armenian for 
this kind of work is aptly shown today by the excellent 
forgeries of Byzantine enamels produced by workmen of 
that nation, some of the examples even having found their 
way into the most famous private and public collections of 
Europe and Anerica. 

Ít is impossible to ascertain the exact time of ‘the appear- 
ance of icons in Georgia. All that can be affirmed is that 
those of the ninth century are already lovely, whilst those of 
the tenth century are very definite works of art. Specimens 
abound in Georgia, but the most famous examples can be 
seen in the cathedrals of Mtzkheta and the Sion; in the 
monastery of Gelat ; in the district of Gouria, in the churches 
of Shemokmed:, Djoumati, Likaouri; in Mingrelia i in those 
of Martvili, Koni, Khopi, Koulskari: in Abhasia in the 
churches of Pitsunda and Illori; and also in the districts of 
Ossetia, Ratch and Chorapan. 

These icons are of various forms, shapes and sizes, and 
appear equally often as single panels, dyptichs and tryptichs, 
on which are represented the single figure, a series of figures, 
or a scene. The work is executed in high relief. But 
almost equally important is the background against which 
the figures ara paced, \It is formed, in earlier icons, of 
bands of vine cr pomegrarate leaves in repoussé work, in 
later ones, of nzil or interlaced designs. The entire panel 
is bordered bv a floral scroll, interspersed with medallions 
containing the busts of saints. The icons are made of 
copper coated with silver, of silver, silver gilt, or gold. 
They are formed of a single sheet of the metal, onto which 
the entire design of the whcle icon is embossed. The only 
exception to this rule is occasionally to be found in the case 
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of the medallions containing the half-length figures of saints. 
These are placed at regula- intervals upon the icon’s scroll 
border, thus accentuating its frame-ike effect. They are 
sometimes soldered to it instead of being worked in the 
metal. 
' Three methods were T to tc obtain these repoussé 
effects: in the first, which went by the name of printing, 
the central design was cast from a copper mould and the 
subsidiary ones were impressed by means of a small stamp; 
the second consisted in placing the metal over a wooden 
dummy and hammering it until the entire pattern became 
transmitted to the metal; in the thirc and most popular 
manner the composition was copied freehand onto the metal 
and then beaten out from behind with a small hammer. 
The icon, once completed was filled with a waxen or 
resinous matter and fixed either to a board or its wooden 
dummy, which was hidden from view by a sheet of metal 
covering the back. This manner cf preserving icons has 
proved most satisfactory. for it has transpired that the most 
damaged examples are those which were left unmounted. 
So far Georgian icons may apear to be similar to 
Byzantine ones, as well as to the fev metal Russian ones in 
existence, but a closer inspaction will reveal that they differ 
from both. The main dissimilarity between Georgian and 
Byzantine icons will be found to-He in the strong, non- 
representational element of the former, for Byzantine i icons 
generally have a plain backgrounc, though an embossed 
frame-like border, wherees the background of Georgian 
ones is entirely filled ty a design. Now the essence of 
non-representational art consists in Alling flat surfaces with 
formal and decorative patterns, but where it is combined 
with representational art it assumes the attribute of a frame 
and accentuates the two-dimensional elements of the icons. 
The Georgians, like certain Orientals, were quick to 
realize the advantages to be derived 3y a combination of 
both forms, and being adm:rable designers—in the fields of 
enamelling and architecture quite as much as in that of 
metal-work—they delighted in the execution of these 
elaborate backgrounds, wkich as often as not constitute the 
icons’ chief beauty. On the other ^and, the difference be- 
tween the Georgian and the Russiam icon is to be observed 
in the domain of representational art, for the decorative 
element is equally and almost simi arly developed in both 
schools. The figures on Georgian icons are, however, far 
more Byzantine in pose and Armenian in type than in 
Russian art, where tke severity of the former and the 
VOL. XXV. x 
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equally wide in range, containing, as it does, eight colours. 
Although their representaticnal enamels show great vigour 
of design and purity of colour, it is in the elaborate orna- 
mental pleques of the non-representational variety that the 
Georgians excel, and here the slightly cruder quality of 
tone helps to accentuate the daring colour schemes of the ° 
design, so that they may be said to gain on the one hand 
what they lose cn the other. 

The enamels were generally of the cloisonné type, and, 
consequently, were small in size. They were used to 
adorn icons, reliquaries, and crosses, and are so numerous 
in Georgia end, irrespective of their origin, of so fine a 
quality that no lover of the Byzantine should remain in 
ignorance cf them. Perhaps the famous Kakhulsky icon 
of the Gelat noaastery is the most important monument of 
this kind in Georgia, or even in the world. It is a tryptich 
of beautizul twelfth-century metal-work, acorned with 
ninety-four enamels, of which fifty are Byzantine in work- 
manship. They are of the first quality, ranging in date 
from the ninth to the twelfth century. The remaining 
ones are of Georgian workmanship, but so high is the 
standard of the work that it is hard to say which are 
the finest. 

Another gem to be seen in Georgia, and one which 
furnishes zhe standard by which Byzantine achievements 
should be judged, is a small enamel icon belonging to the 
monastery of Shemokmedi. [t is mounted onto two 
sheets of gold, the lower of which forms the back, and 
is ornamented with admirable twelfth-century embossed 
work. The upper sheet forms the base of the enamel as 
well as its ornamental border of abcut 2 centimetres in 
width, which gives a frame-like effect. The enamel itself 
is undoubtedly of the tenth century, both on account of its 
fine drawing and because of the admirable purity and 
clarity of its colours. Represented on it are: in the centre 
the descent into nell and Christ leading Adam and Eve out 
of hell; at the sides are David and Solomon rising from 
their tombs, and close by is the Annunciation, showing the 
Virgin startirg up from her throne as she awaits the ad- 
vancing archangels. Above are three plaques, with busts 
of the Saviour, 5S. Peter and Paul, and below are medal- 
lions, with busts of SS. Pantelaemon, Cosmo, and Damian, 
The whole is admirably conceived and executed, and the 
icon has that simplicity and vigour which is characteristic 
of the best examples of Byzantine art. 

Another treasure is a reliquary for the wood of the true 
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cross. It consists of a box with a sliding-lid, encased in 
thick gilt silver, adorned with admirable enamels, repre- 
senting the Byzantine Emperor and Empress, Constantine 
and Helen, the archangels Michael and Gabriel, John the 
, Baptist, and the Apostles Feter, Paul, and John. The 
reliquary and its enamels b2ar a very definite resemblance 
to a similar reliquary kelonging to the treasury of St. 
Mark’s at Venice, and the latter being of the twelfth 
century, it seems probable taat the Georgian ones are also 
of that date. 

Unfortunately the cross which this reliquary should 
have contained no longer exists, buz a very admirable one 
belonging to the Martvili monastery gives a good idea of 
what it must have been like. This cross is 15 centimetres 
long and 9 in width. It is entirely of gold and of excellent 
workmanship. Enamels and high relief figures are fixed 
to the back and front of it, whilsz the sides, which are 
studded with jewels, overlep onto them, giving a frame- 
like effect. Set on the froat of the cross is a smaller one 
of blue enamel, upon which Christ is seen upon the Cross, 
Medallions of the Virgin ard John and the archangels 
Gabriel and Michael are placed in the vacant extremities. 
On the back is a full-length figure of the Virgin holding 
the Child, with busts of St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, 
and St. John. All are of the finest quality, but though 
some have certain eigath-century features, judging by the 
general character of the crass it seems more probable that 
it is of the tenth century. 

Crosses of similar qua:ity are, of course, but infrequently 
met with in Georgia as elsewhere, bat even the more usual 
ones are attractive And not d=void of artistic merit. Like 
the icons, they consist of embcssed sheets of metal, generally 
of silver, fixed to a wooden mould. They vary in shape, 
having either straight thin arms, arms elongated at the end, 
or sometimes arms which broaden out to form a cross of the 
Greek type. But unlike crosses of other countries, which 
generally bear a represer tation of the Saviour or the Virgin, 
these almost invariably havz ihe figure of St. George upon 
them. They are also merked by a certain peculiarity, which 
renders them unique, fcr tacy are surmounted by a small 
round or pointed cap, crizinal'y interded to protect the skull 
of St. George, which used to be fixed to the top of Georgian 
processional crosses. 

A curious feature of the altar cross consists in it being 
fixed to a stone base 7o to 105 cm. high erected in the 
church in front of the royal doors of the iconostasis. This 
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is an interesting survival from early Christian times when a 
stone representing Golgctha and the cross itself were always 
set up in the centre of a Byzantine church. The position of 
the iconostasis itself in a (seorgian church is also, remarkable, 
for it has likewise retained its early Christian site. It is 
erected between the two columns of the bema and made to 
act as a barrier or fence in order to separate the major from 
the minor apse. Until the end of the Middle Ages the 
iconostasis was always made of delicately carved stone, but 
since then it has been executed in wood. ~The icons are set ` 
in the upper section, in the spaces formed by the arches 
which surmount the columns forming the lower section. 
In this setting of colc wood or stone the bejewelled - 
and enamelled metal icons look extraordinarily gorgeous 
and majestic as they stand out vividly from the sombre and 
denuded walls. Their presence in these simple country 
churches creates an urique atmosphere, which all who 
enter them cannot fail to appreciate. 

The monks of the Russian monastery on Mount Athos 
tell a story, perhaps not entirely devoid of malice, which may 
account for the fact that Georgian art will bear comparison 
with the best that the Byzantines produced. According to 
this tale, during a council held in Heaven, lots were drawn 
to indicate the holy personages who should set out to preach 
Christianity in distant lands. Georgia having fallen to the 
Virgin’s share, she set sail to accomplish her mission. 
However, when the ship she was on rounded Cyrus it was 
met by contrary winds, which shamelessly buffeted it about 
for many hours and finally tossed it ashore upon the coast of 
Mount Athos. 

The heathen inhabitants of the island inquired of their 
idols as ta the nature of the travellers who had been 
cast upon taeir shore. The devils, who lived in the idols, 
suddenly possessed by some external force, were compelled 
to disclose the Virgin's true character to the people. 
These, smashing their icols, instantly became converted to 
the new religion and turned to worship the Virgin. 
So gratified was she by the success with which she had 
met that she exchanged Georgia, the land which had fallen 
to her by lot, for Mount Athos, the place where she had 
gained so rapid a viccory over paganism. Thus, the 
Georgians having had contact, even though of an intangible 
kind, with the Virgin have been enabled by her occasionally 
to achieve greatness. Thus, too, they have produced an 
art which i: is hoped w:ll soon be appreciated throughout 
the world. : 
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To return to our text, wə notice that in Chaps. 76-104 
inclusive Z does not yield a single line, while A, on the 
other hand, contains over 450 lines, nearly every word of 
which is unique. 

The chief chapters in which the Inigest passages of A 
occur are 81 (Christian fest.vals and Kublai’s remarks on 
Christianity) ; 82 (his methods of sel2:ting his harem) ; 84 
(his palace); 85 (his sons palace, Canbaluc, and the 
murder of Achmach) ; and 99 (his dcsts and runners). 

Although these passages are all important, the outstand- 
ing one is that added to Chap. 8, describing Achmach’s 
murder.* This extraordinerily interesting account of the 
revolt against the oppressioa of Kubkai’s tyrannical minister 
is fully substantiated in the Chinese records, as well as in 
the contemporary Persian version by Rashid-ud-din (whose 
account tells of two separate attempts to murder Ahmad— 
z.é., “Achmach”—and also connects it with the siege of 
Saianfu—of which more anon). Af-er carefully weighing 
over all the evidence, Rev. A. C. Mcule has come to the 
conclusion} that if tne story of Acamach does not come 
direct from Polo,*it cannot in any case be much later in 
date than his lifetime. Buc he thks that Murray’s argu- 
ments against his authorshid deserve perhaps more atten- 
tion than they have received, and that there is reason to 


* It corresponds to Yule, Book IIL, Chap 23, and is given by B. ina 
long footnote (p. 78, ef seg.) to Chap. 85. Jtsioulc be remembered that 
this Chap. 85 of B. corresponds to Yule, Bcok. LI., Chap. ro (last 15 lines) 
and the whole of Chap. rx. 

t “The Siege of Saianfu and tke Murder cf Achmach Bailo.” Journ. 
North China Branch Roy. As. Soc, vol. Wii., 1927, pp. 1-35. 

t Murray’s argument (“‘ Travels of Marco Polo,’ pp. 32 and 124) is 
that in the Achmach chapter is a statement “hat the Cathayans detested 
the Khan’s rule, while in Chap 105 (¢e¢., Per: I., Chap. 29 of Murray) 
they are said to “worship aim es he were God.” Such contradictory 
statements, he' suggests, would never have beer passed by Polo. But are 
they really contradictory statements? TLe Mongol conqueror, Kublai, 
would doubtless inspire fear, ard possibly ha-e, in a conquered foe, as 
well as “ worship,” if he extended royal muniscence to the poor. 
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hope that new light will be thrown on the question of the 
Ramusian text from recent discoveries. It is, therefore, to 
be regretted taat Z is silent, and that A remains the sole 
Polian authority for the story. 

To proceed, Chap. 105 (on the Khans charity to ‘the 
poor) contains over fifty lines of Z, which is only slightly 
less than the correspondiag Æ passages. A similar, though 
much smaller, correspordence occurs in Chaps. 118 and 
120. Chap. 135 (on the city of Tandinfu) has over sixty 
lines from 2 which are entirely new. They deal mainly 
with marriege customs and the importance attached to 
virginity. The customs somewhat resemble those prevalent 
among certain tribes in Egypt and the Sudan. Of special 
interest is Chap. 147 (on the city of Saianfu), as it contains 
statements which the Chinese recor¢és prove to. be false. 
Polo informs us that Sa‘anfu (Siang-yang) held out three 
years after the rest of Manzi had surrendered, but that with 
the help of his father and uncle he made mangonels and so 
brought the sieze to an ead. 

Now the siege of Siar:g- yang and its sister town Fan- 
ch’éng on the cther side of the Han river was the prologue, 
not the epilogue. to the conquest of Southern China 
(Manzi). Im the annals of the Sung skik the siege is 
continually mertioned. [t began in the winter of 1268-60, 
and ended on March 17, 1273. Thus Polo could not 
possibly have been at the siege. He was not even in 
China at all during that time. The trio did not reach 
Kublai till 2275, or late in 1274 at the earliest. It has 
been suggestec that Marco’s name was added, and that 
Nicolo and Maffeo were at the siege before their return 
home. In support of this view we find that Ramusio 
makes no mention of Marco. But we already know that 
the brothers had reached Acre by April, 1269, and were in 
Venice during zhe next two years, so that no possible ex- 
planation seems forthcoming. As Moule has suggested, 
we can only suppose that Rustichello felt that the names of 
the three Mukammadans who azd cause the mangonels to be 
built would not have nearly so much interest for his readers 
as those of the heroes of the book, and so the alteration 
was accordingly made. We look to Z for information, but 
neither it noz A sheds anv light on the mystery. 

Chap. 153 has important A passages on Quinsai, but of 
their 215 lires oniy 45 are found in Z In Chap. 157, 
however, mztters are changed, and Z has 70 lines, while 
R has nothing. This seems to prove without doubt that 
Ramusio was consulting some of his other sources, which 
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we have already enumerated. In Chap. 153 we find him 
working chiefly from the last MS. (probably Benedetto’s 
Z*), while in Chap. 157 he made no use of it at all. - The 
next important Z passazes are in Chap. 175 (on Maabar , 
which are largely found “also in R. In Caap. 180 Z gives 
us more details on betel-chewinz custoins, while in Chap. 191 
it adds.a note of about forty lines or. ambergris, as com- 
pared with the seven carresponding lines in &. 

Finally, Chap. 220 contains nearly sixty lines of Z, 
which are entirely new. They deal chiefly with certain 
intimate Russian social customs recessitated by the ex- 
treme cold. 

Having thus briefly surveyed the extant of the fresh 
information contained in Z and its distribation throughout 
the work, we find much, though by no means all, of the 
unique passages of Æ accounted for. At the same time, 
we feel bound to agree with Benedetto thet there are other 
members of the Z family that are szill to be found. 

Attention has often been drawr. to the fact that Polo 
makes no mention either of the Great Wall or of tea. 
Various suggestions to account for tiese omissions have 
been made from time to time, but aon2 appear satisfactory. 
Unfortunately, Z has no reference zo either, so the mystery 
still remains unsolved. We may rote in passing that con- 
sidering the great antiquity of tea in China, it seems very 
curious that it remained urknown in Europe till: so late 
a date. It was so common in Chira that in the ninth 
century a tax had to be imposed on it. Yet it was entirely 
unknown in Europe till after 1517, and dces not appear in 
literature till 1588. The first Engish mention was in 
1615, and it was still a novelty in Pepys’s day ! 

The text is followed by a “ Paszille Supplementari,” 
which contains several additional variants to fr. 1116 from 
other MSS., as well as the interp-etetion of a few place- 
names. We may here mention tha: a complete list of Polian 
` place-names, with théir Chineze (o7 other) equivalents, and 
their modern identity wherever possille, is greatly needed. 
Until that is done we cannot Fope to zrace Polo’s itinerary 
with any certainty of detail. 

A word of warm praise shculd >e said on behalf of the 
excellent Index which closes the volume. 

In conclusion, it will be as well to summarize briefly the 
main points of this great werk: 

Fr. 1116 of the Bib. Nat. is the best MS. of Polo’s 
back that has come down to us 

2. It does xot represent a direst copy of the Genoese 
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the importan: point was the family—that is, in totemic 
terminology, the totem clan and not the phratry. But 
caste was, it seems, still in the malleable state, anc it is not 
until the time of the Maurya Empire or the fourth century 
B.C. that, as Jr. Thomas says, “the great complexity of 
the caste syst2m”’ arose and “the beginning of the associa- 
tion of caste with craft.” We know, of course, that in the 
present state of cur knowledge all Indian chronology before 
Alexander is conjectural and that estimates are apt to differ 
violently. Tne earlier period of the Rig Veda is called 
1209-1000 B.C., and if there is any value in the argument 
caste in its primizive form was in existence before that ; at 
the lowest es:imate therefore it took about 1,000 years to 
reach the complexity whica we find in the Maurya period. 
And when we also add to c<his the universal tendency even 
of branches of the same stock who start with the same 
institutions to develop them on lines of their own, a tendency 
illustrated by the American and colonial branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, it would be absurd to. find an exact 
coincidence between ancient Incian anc modern Australian 
systems. 

When the Aryans became establishec in India they found 
there asystem whick, however primitive, suited their purpose 
admirably, and taney gradually set to work to adapt it to 
their own ends. They evidently looked upon the dis- 
possessed inhabizants with some contempt, or at any rate 
as inferior beings—-Danavas, Dasyas, Asuras—whom they 
figuratively described as demons. They did not set up 
caste nor did they find it developing on occupational lines, for 
as we have seen the first association of caste with craft is only 
to be found some centuries later, and it is nardly likely that 
had it existed no reference would be found in earlier works. 
That they did not invent caste-in order to preserve its 
purity of the stock is shown not only by its vigorous life 
in the South, Dut also by the fact that caste to some extent 
differentiated the Aryans among themselves and that dis- 
tinct traces are to be found, in the earlier works, of a non- 
Aryan population which were nct slaves or even “ Sudras” 
who occupied a place of some importance. Weare entitled 
also to call in the aid of all historical experience, for all 
history shows that where two peoples settle down together 
in the same country, miscegenation inevitably takes place. 
We find it in 2nzland, we find it in Spain, but we also find 
it in parts where zhe white race has come into contact with 
coloured peoplss, and the Eurasian popu/ation of India itself 
is a sufficient exemple. I: is preposterous to imagine that 
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the Aryans did not mingle with the inhabitants except on 
the supposition that they came intc India with a ready-made 
system or that they inverted it themselves later on when 
they found that their owr. stock was becoming degenerate 
in their eyes by mixture with otaers. But in order that 
such a precaution should heve its full effect; it must have 
been rigid and it must have been fenced about with religious 
sanctions. It was not encugh to trust to social conventions. 
In spite of them, gentlemen still Sccasionally marry cooks 
and ladies run away with chauffears, But that caste was 
not rigid to this extent :s showr by the passage already 
quoted from Professor Kerth in which he says that “these 
‚castes seem to have been free to iatermarry with the lower 
castes, including the Sudra” But “the test of caste is not 
marriage alone but dehlemznt by 2ating and touching what 
is unclean.” This passage no dcubt refers to the age of 
the Sutras, and it may fairly be argued that as the purity of 
the stock became the dominant ccnsideration, more drastic 
sanctions were applied cc prevent mixed marriages, and 
that one of these would be :he relbious prohibition of inter- 
course involved in inter-cir.ng. 3út apart from the obvious 
criticism that even if such intercourse were common, thé 
argument does not explain the in-erdict against the accept- 
ance of food or water casually offered nor the defilement 
which was the consequence of touching unclean things, the 
context of the passage quoted shows that Professor Hopkins 
was not suggesting any ccnnection between marriage and 
defilement. On the contrary he seems to indicate that the 
dehlement was analogous -c that suggested by the famous 
passage in the Acts ir wawt, at the instance of James, the 
Gentile converts „were advised to “abstain from meats 
offered to idols and from blcod aad from things strangled.” 
Such defilement seems zc have been in the nature of a 
taboo, one of the objects of wLich is, according to Mr. 
Thomas, “ provision aga:mst the dangers incurred by hand- 
ling or coming in contact with corpses, by eating certain 
foods, etc.” Clearly Dr. Slater’s. contention cannot be sus- 
tained that food interdicss followed naturally upon marriage 
prohibitions and that these latter arose from a desire of the 
parents to marry their children within the occupational caste 
or community in order to keep tke trade as aclose preserve. 

The mention of dehlem=nt opens up a subsidiary branch 
of the subject. Hithertc we have been considering the 
public aspects of caste, is origm in the community as a 
whole, and its probable evolution from the rudimentary 
stage up to the time when it became occupational. But the 
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notion of defilement is also brought into the house. It is, 
common know-.edge that .t has long been attached to birth 
as well as to death, and that the child-bearing mother as 
well as relatives of a deceased person must undergo ¢éere- 
monial purification. It is also well known that a similar ` 
idea is attached to the normal menstrual periods of women ° 
as was attaches] to them by the Mosaic law. But the 
extreme sanctity of the kitchen can hardly be explained by 
the obvious considerations which would applv to the 
matters just mentioned. Now it has been said earlier on 
the authority o? Mr. Andrew Lang thazin Samoa the totem 
animals have become the vehicles of the gods, but these 
gods are “clan” or “family gods. This custom of the 
“family ” god :s well kncwn in India, and on ceremonial 
occasions special worship is offered to this deity; it is, 
moreover, usual to keep one room of the house especially 
for this god. In fact, the worship of the family god to- 
gether with the prevalent ancestor worship is exactly analo- 
gous to the worship of the Lares and Penates in Rome. 
The analogy is indeed so remarkable that no apology is 
needed for a lengthy quotation from Sir J. G. Frazer’s 
article on “ Penates” : 


h 


“ The storeroor over which they presided was in old times, besides the 
atrium, the room wk ch served as a kitchen, parlour and bedrcom in one, 
but in later times the storeroom was in the back part of the house. It was 
sanctified by the presence of the Penates and none but pure and chaste 
persons might enter it, just as with the Hindus the kitchen is sacred and 
inviolable. ... Closely associzted with the Penates were the Lares, 
another species of yomestic deity who.seem to have been the deified spirits 
of deceased ancestors. ... In the household shrine the image of the. 
Lar (dressed in a toga) was placed between the images of the Penates 
which were represented as dancirg and elevating a drinking horn in token 
of joy and plenty. ... The sarine stood originally in the atrium, but 
when the hearth and the kitchen were separated from the atrium and 
removed to the back of the house, the position of the shrine was also 
shifted. ... The ald Roman ased in compary with his ckildren and 
slaves to offer a morning sacrifice and prayer to his household gods. 
‘Before meals the blessing of the gods was asked, and after the meal but 
before dessert there was a shor: silence and a Dortion of the food was 
placed on the hearth and burned.” 


And then, after considering and rejecting various ancient 
theories of the origin of these gods, Sir James Frazer makes 
the significant remark : 


‘A comparison wich other primitive religious beliefs suggests the con- 
jecture that the Penates may be a remnant of fetishism or animism.” 


Now it is surely obvious that among the Hindus food is 
invested with samething of a sacred character. The pro- 
hibition of inter-cining could not have arisen as Dr. Slater 
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suggests from the simple custom cf anly asking people of 
the same caste or craft to dinner, n2ither could it have 
arisen from the desire of the Aryans to keep the race pure. 
If it could be traced to suzh commor-sense origins, there 
seems no reason why the kitchen should have been regarded - 
as sacred nor why it is necessary 10 employ a caste cook. 
Following up the common-sense theory we can see no con- 
ceivable reason why the guests of a single community 
should not partake of foo= cooked by a respectable man 
whatever his caste, or hzw the sacred character of the 
kitchen can have any 2ffect whatsoever on the choice of 
brides. So long as the proper younz people are thrown 
together, why should they not eat food which is wholesome 
however prepared ? That is, in fact, what is always done in 
countries where there is no caste system properly so called. 
If you, an Aryan or a carpenter, wish to marry your son to 
an Aryanor a “ carpenter” girl, by all means invite nobody 
to dinner but the Aryans or carpenters ; but the girl is not 
going to marry the cook ner the boy the cook’s daughter. 

But the moment you regard the kitchen as a holy place 
the case is altered. Unclean — z.e., ceremonially or 
religiously polluting—peocle are not admitted into holy 
places. Incidentally, tnough it is not material to the argu- 
ment, it may be remarked that the prohibition appears to 
arise from a species of taboo, since unclean persons are 
thought to communicate zn evil influence to what they 
touch, and food would thus acquire qualities injurious to 
those who partook of it. So important is the ceremonial 
purity of food in the Soutk of India that Brahmans at any 
rate before eating change their cloches to a silk cloth which 
should be free of defilement by the excreta of the body and 
do not break their fast untal they hav= purified themselves 
by ablution and prayer, as signified >y the putting on of 
the so-called caste mark or namam. 

We have already seen that the Samoan totem animals 
became the vehicles of the family zocs and that the family 
gods of the Romans invalved the sanctity of the kitchen. 
We know that the Hindus worship family gods, that the 
kitchen is sacred, and that various animals are regarded as 
the divine vehicles. The argument would be complete if 
some kind of link could be establishec between such widely 
different countries as Sama, Italy, and India. The only 
link that at present it se=ms possikle to adduce is that 
totemism and its allied forms of relig.ous superstition were 
in early times much more widespread and more closely con- 
nected than has been realized. Mr. Lang says that 
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totemism is found “among many savages and barbaric 
races in Amer.ca, Africa, Australia, Asia, and the isles.” 
That is pretty weil to begin with. And if to these we may 
add the animal forms of worship in ancient Egypt, and the 
attribution of special animals or birds to particular gods in 
Greece—possitly even traces of such practices in the 
ancient religion of uncivilized Germany—we saall surely 
have a body o: evidence which at least makes it probable 
that totemism was or may easily have been an original cult 
of pre-Aryan India. 

In pre-Aryar. times then, the Dravidians, having entered 
India in the time-honosred manner, found there an in- 
digenous population. Possibly by amalgamation with the 
cults then existing, possibly by introducing one of their own 
invention, they succeeded in establishing a form of religion 
accompanied by social customs which were closely akin to 
totemism. Round this system, from which the conquered 
aborigines were excluded or into which they were only’ 
admitted for the purpose of certain menial services, there 
grew up exogamous and endogamous conventions based 
upon the totem clan, until by a natura: extension of the idea 
the clan totem itself became a household god and in some 
instances the vehicle for the anthropomorphic gods, while 
the tribe which still preserved the customs relating to 
marriage, ceremonial furity, taboo, and the like now 
adopted the neme and symbol of the totem. Then came 
_ the Aryan invesion, which drove the Dravidians to the 
south of the V:ndnyas and the Narbada, but much of the 
population remained behind and among these the Aryans 
settled. The notion of caste or of that system which pre- 
ceded it was foreign to them, but they feund it useful, and 
as usually happens when two civilizations of equal or similar 
grade meet, they adopted it, consciously or unccnsciously, 
and modified it to suit their own ideas. But as civilization 
advanced life grew more complex and the needs of society 
compelled artisans and others to combine or congregate 
together for mutual convenience. These workers had 
probably appropriated certain trades according to the 
original totem c:ans, but the rules were not rigid end others 
were admitted. Gradually the rules became more complex ; 
the totem idea disappeared completely; the Nature gods 
gave place to ñigher and more metaphysical conceptions. 
But though caste now became transformed upon occupa- 
tional lines, the reservations already mentioned persisted 
and the casteless folk remained without the pale. This 
rapid survey perhaps suggests violent and relatively rapid 
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changes ; we have, on the ccntrary, to imagine every modi- 
fication taking place ky imperceptible degrees and the 
whole process slowly evolvirg itself thrcugh many centuries. 

Much, of course, remains unexplained—in particular the 
origin of the four great divis:ons and tae institution of the 
sacred thread. The most that can be claimed for the 
theory is that it provides in road outline a more rational 
basis for the caste system than those usually accepted, that 
it accounts for much that is ctkerwise inexplicable, and that 
it takes into consideraticn the Dravidian element to which 
sufficient weight does not seem to be given. Details may 
be wrong; the argument may now and again seem strained. 
The origin of totemism remzins as hitaerto obscure. But 
the broad fact remains that the origir of caste is carried 
one stage further back, and thus we are enabled to har- 
monise the opposing theories of the A-yan invasion and of 
occupation. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


INDIA 


D'INDE ET SOW AME. (Publications Chitra, 20, Rue Mahias, Boulogne- 
sur-Seine. } 


(Reviewed by Professor Le F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS, (.B.E.) 


THE project of allowing a country to interpret itself through the mouth of 
its leading mer ani women is, of course, no new one. But the lady who, 
under the name of Andrée Karpelés, has already been responsible for the 
artistic background of the Frerch editions of many Indian classics must 
be congratulated upon the care and thought which she has devoted to 
making this msthcd a success It will obviously occur to the critic that 
the process of interpreting a nation’s message with reference only to the 
thoughts of its noclest sons and daughters is one which may, unless care- 
fully related to an objective background, produce upon the mind cf the 
uninstructed reader an impression of unmixed couleur de rore. But it is 
only fair to the compiler to notice the strict limitations which govern her 
purpose. She designs to afforc Western readers the opportunity of study- 
ing the soul of India. In such a study it is plain that we have to concern 
ourselves rather with the ideal than the actual. No one can fairly judge 
of the religiaus merits of Hinduism by confining his examination to the 
daily practice of the temple-priests at Benares, any more than the ethical 
merits of the Chustian faith can be estimated from the deeds of the 
Inquisition or the words of the’ casuists. We imagine that it is upon 
some such lines as this that the compiler of the work before us would 
defend at once hez aim and her execution, and we think tha: the defence 
will be accepted as valid by any competent literary tribunal. 

With this initiz objection satisfactorily removed, there remains little 
but praise for this collection, waich is remarkable alike for its cathclicity 
and for the intrinsic excellence of its component parts. Indeed, it is a 
notable examp-e cf what may be called literary impressionism ; since: it is 
designed to coaver to the minc of the reader a picture which for its unity 
of effect depends cut little upon the verisimilitude of individval detail. 

Thus it is that the collecticn ranges over an area so extensive as to 
cover the major portion of the field of the creative arts, but, very wisely, 
the compiler has been careful to select, for the most part, a comparatively 
small number of examples, each of high intrinsic merit, in oréer to convey 
the impression which she desires her readers to derive conzerning con- 
siderable proviaces of creative activity. She does not hesitate to impose 
upon her reader the duty of feeling as well as comprehending—she 
demands from him sympathy rather than the eclectic spirit. Herself 
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profoundly convinced of the message which India holds for the West, she 
bids her readers to admire in reverence, rather than dissect in a spirit of 
scientific enquiry. 

This present volume is dividec ‘ato sixteen sections. It commences 
with a message from Mr, Gandhi, which unfortunately falls oddly short of 
satisfying the interest aroused by V.. Romain Rolland’s admirable study ; 
but any defect in this quarter is more than made up by Rabindranath 
Tagore’s brilliant exposition of the -deals of an Oriental university which 
he has himself gone so far to realize at Bolpcr. In passing we may notice 
that Tagore’s contributions are tre most numerous in the book—a fact 
which is perfectly justifiable in view of the place which he holds in 
contemporary thought. The secané section strikes one as being some- 
what in the nature of an afterthought. It professes to deal with science, 
but is limited to a single articls by Žir J. C. Bose on the “ Unity of Life- 
Mechanism.” It would have >een =asy to have expanded the heading of 
“science” to an extent more adecuate, in view of the attention which 
Indian thinkers are now devoting to zhe systematic study of natural forces, 
and in view also of the triumphs o? -he Hincu mentality in the spheres of 
physics and mathematics. The ttird, fourth, and fifth sections deal 
respectively with art, with music, acd with literature. They are entirely 
admirable, and may be commended to all wno desire to attain a percep- 
tion of the creative achievements ož the Hindu mind in these spheres. 
Very wisely the compiler has devote: two lengthy sections—six and seven 
—to poetry; and has not hesizated Io include, side by side with Tagore, 
Chattopadhyaya and Naidu, c_assice. examples of ancient poetry and of 
romantic ballad. 

Under the heading of religicn, the eighth section, Mr. K. M. Panikkar 
contributes a competent little study of medi2val religious movements in 
India, which forms the natural irtroduction to Siz John Woodroffe’s 
learned exposition-—“ What is Hindzism ?”—which is the leading feature 
of the ninth section. The next section is of great interest since it deals 
with the place of worhen ir the life of India, ancient and modern, 
including in its comprehensive score studies of Savitri and of Sarojini 
Naidu. The enquirer will learn much of the movements of social reform 
which characterize the presen: re.aions of the sexes in India, and will 
gain an impression more just tnan current of the parz which women play 
in Hindu cosmogony. In sec:ion eleven we come upon short personal 
reminiscences of Mr. Gandhi, of Scsser Nivedita, of Sir J. C. Bose, and of 
Rabindranath Tagore--a section whch does not altogether prepare us for 
the careful study of an aboriginal trive with which twelfth section begins ! 
The rest of the section is devcted ta folk-lore and falk-melodies derived 
from a variety of sources, ard its interest is unquestionable. Traversing 
a short section devoted to Bengali and Singhalese proverbs, we come to 
the fourteenth section, containing four essays broadly outlining India’s 
mission and India’s influence. These will be read with respect by those 
to whom this volume makes an azpeal. The fifteenth and sixteenth 
sections are devoted to letters trom :he pen of cognoscenti, and to notes 
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explaining the purpose of the compiler, and some of the sources from 
which she has worked. 

From what has been written in the course of this review, it will be 
plain that this collection deserves close attention from all those who are 
interested in tae cultural side of Hinduism. For a complete synthesis of 
Indian culture it is perhaps necessary to place greater stress than the 
compiler has found possible upon those sources through which the life and 
learning of Islam have been transmitted to form part of India’s heritage ; 
but it none the less r2mains true to say that a study of this volume will 
bring the sympaczhet:c enquirer mcre closely into touch with certain 
essential realities of the life of modern India than will a perusal of scores 
of formal treatises of the more stereotyped variety. We wish the 
book a success in its original version which will justify its seedy transla- 
tion into English, 


THE EMPIRE OF TH2 GREAT MocoL: A TRaNsLaTion oF DE LAET’S 
Description OF INDIA AND FRAGMENT OF INDIAN History. By 
J. S. Hoyland. Annotated by 5S. N. Banerjee. (Bombay: Tara- 
porevatla.) Rs. 5.8. 
flabent sua fata libelli. When in 1631 Joannes de Laet published in 
London his dock on India, “ De Imperio Magni Mogolis,” he could 
hardly have foreseen that three hundred years later two enterprising 
students of Indian history would find sufficient interest in that little 
volume to warrant an English translation. Yet this fact in itself bears 
witness to the value of De Laet’s impressions, and a perusal of them 
makes one wonder that this has not been done before. It is true that the 
old Elzevier book was not an original work based on personal experiences, 
but a well-known geographer collected the very best material from 
authentic sources and moulded it with discrimination into his ‘ Descriptio.” 
The first par: contains the geography and administration of the Mughal 
Empire, and the second gives a history of the reigns of Akbar and 
Jehangir, originally composed by Felsaert and Van der Broecke. The 
book is tastefally printed, and the text is embellished by scholarly notes. 


History oF TELUGU LITERATURE. By P. Chenchiah and M. Bhujanga. 
Heritage of India Series. (Oxjord University Press.) 35. net. 

This slender vo-ume gives for the <irst time, at least in English, a history 
of Telugu literature. The authors commence with the general background 
of Telugu literat-:re and then trace its various periods. Brief, but quite 
satisfactory, accounts are given o? the poets and authors and their 
respective works. The book serves as a handy introduction to the 
subject, and may lead to a greater interest in the literature of Scuthern 
India. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE: LETTERS TO A FRIEND. Edited by C. F. 
Andrews. (Alen and Unwin.) 7s, 6d. net. 

The author has collected the letters sent to him by his friends -etween 

the years 1913 and 1922, and has edited them in a very attractive form. 
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There will be found here renewed evidence cf the wide range of the poet’s 
thoughts, but there are no meaas of discevering what impression was 
made upon his mind by the countries on the European Continent which 
he visited after the war. 


INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL PRosLems. By Sir Sivaswamy Aliyar, K.C.S.1., 
C.LE. (Bombay: D. B Taraporevale.) 2s. 6d. net. 


(Reviewed by K. M. FE.) 


The appointment of the Farliamentary Commiss‘on to review the work 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms has giver rise to a series of books 
discussing Indian constituticnal problems. Very few of those who have 
written on the question can claim the same experience of affairs and the 
knowledge of details as the author of this 300z. Sir Sivaswamy Aliyar 
is a Brahmin politician of moderate views, wno was Advocate-General 
of Madras and Executive Councillor under the Minto-Morley dispensa- 
tion. After the introduction of the Reforms of 1919 he played a leading 
part in the work of the first two Assembl.es. A discussion of Indian 
constitutional problems from the pen of one sc loyal and so experienced 
in the service of the Government should be of considerable value to the 
British public and to the Simon Ccommissior.. 

The present volume is an enlargement of a course of lectures delivered 
by Sir Sivaswamy Alyar at the University >f Madras. The book bears 
the marks of its origin in the academic characte: of its discussion of more 
than one important problem. It is alsc pcssible that the mode of 
exposition suited to lectures before universi~y szudents and the amplifica- 
tion of analogies and precedents which are of inferest only to constitutional 
theorists are responsible for the bulk of ths volume, which runs to over 
380 pages. 

Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar bass his book on -hres assumptions with one of 
which the present writer is in entire agreerrent He holds strongly that 
schemes which are based on the assumption that Parliamentary govern- 
ment is unsuitable to fhe corditions of India end of the East in general 
are out of the question, partly on a prior: grounds and partly because 
the British Parliament is committed by the declaration of 1917 (embodied 
in the preamble of the Act of rgIrọ) to tke intrcduction of responsible 
government. This is in accordance with progressive Indian opinion. 

Sir Sivaswamy’s second assumption is that the dominion status does 
not imply unrestricted powers for the Dominion Legislature. Though 
this may be technically true, I do not think anyone in India would accept 
the implication that, while tne Government of India may be declared as 
possessing the powers of a dominion goverrment, its responsibility to the 
Central Legislature should be ssriously restricted. This, as one writer 
has put it, would only be enthrcning the Grand Mogul at Delhi, instead 
of continuing him at Whitehall. The essent:al point is that whatever 
independent authority is possessec by the Indan Government should be 
subject to the direct control of the Indian p2ople. The extent of the 
power surrendered by the Secretary of State skould be the extent of 
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responsible government attained by India. The assumption made by Sir 
Sivaswamy Atyar is capable of the implication that even while the 
responsibility -f the Government to the Central Legislature is restricted, 
it is possible fcr the Government of India to be of full dominion status— 
that is, totally indep2ndent of the contro] of Whitehall. This, I am 
afraid, is a wholly unacceptable point of view. 

A third assomption of Sir Sivaswamy is that a real federal union is 
impossible beczuse of the attitude of the Princes. This I consider to be 
quite untrue. Th: Princes have never declared that they are ageinst any 
union with Inta. They have merely claimed—-with perfect justice—that 
in every propcsa. of that nacure which would affect their rights and 
prerogatives they should be consulted. It stands to reason that federalism 
cannot be estaElished in India at the decree of one of the parties to such 
a scheme. The Fzinces’ clair is that, while British Indien politicians 
and the Britis-. Indian Government have every right to decide on their 
own affairs, amy Cetermination of questions affecting British India and 
Indian States -ointly should te not on the basis of dictation by cne to 
the other, but >n the basis of agreement by negotiation. 

It is unnecessary to discuss in detail the proposals put forward by Sir 
Sivaswamy Aimar. His main proposals amount to the extension of self- 
government in thz Frovinces. making the provincial administrations 
responsible to the legislatures, and the introduction of a modified form of 
dyarchy in the Central Government by reserving foreign policy and 
defence in the hancs of the non-parliamentary executive. In support of 
the latter propozal, he quotes the Constitution of Malta in which the control 
of naval, military and air forces, territorial waters, wireless, and numerous 
other important subjects are excluded from the purview of the legislature. 
He would abolish the Council of the Secretary of State for India, but would 
evidently continue Sor some time more the powers of the Secretary of State 
as the represenative of the ultimate authority of the British Parliament. 

Sir Sivaswarzy Alyar discusses the communal question at some length. 
He holds that the evils that flow from the recognitaon and encouragement 
of communal] claim: are far too serious and patent to require any elaborate 
argument to coavizce any unprejudiced cutsider. While the method of 
separate representstior. is undeniably open to numerous and valid objec- 
_ tions, it is not = clear to others—as no doubt it is to Brahmin politicians 
—why the reccgnition of communal.claims and the encouragement of 
backward comrunities should, if pursued within reasonable limits, lead 
to any adminis:rative or politizal difficulties. On the whole, however, 
Sir Sivaswamy’s discussion of the question is marked by broad-minded 
Liberalism and an analytic insight into political affairs. 

The chapter on defence is a lucid and valuable contribution on a 
subject which is irrimately cornected with the whole question of self- 
government. The four chapters dealing with Indian States ccnstitute 
‘interesting reading. His general conclusion is: ‘‘ I am firmly convinced 
that the policy 3f Jassez-fazre and nan-irterference in the a‘fairs of the 
States is the wisest one to be followed. Any attempt to force the pace 
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will cause revulsion and provoke interference and opposition on the part 
of the ruling Princes. The social and comnural intercourse of peoples, 
the interchange of ideas, ard the working of political institutions in 
British India are all forces which cannot fail to influence the minds of 
the Rulers and the peoples af the State. The cne thing that is necessary 
on the part of all is to kesp a clear eye on the zoal and to take no 
steps that will encourage centrifugal forces or discourage the action of 
centripetal forces.” With this statement most Princes and their advisers 
in India will cordially agree. 

The book would have benefited greatly by a little compression. As it 
is, Sir Sivaswamy’s weakness of discussing in many pages what he could 
have said in a paragraph kas made the booz rether an unwieldy volume. 
Sir Sivaswamy’s style is pleasant and at :imes effective. The book is 
extremely well printed and zot up. 


FAR EAST 


NIPPEN SHINDO Ron, OR THE NATIONAL IDEALS OF THE JAPANESE 
PeorLe. By Yutaka Hibino. Translated by A. P. McKenzie. 
(Cambridge University s-ress,) 78. 6d. ret. 

Mr. Hibino’s work remincs me of Dr. Nitob2’s “ Bushido, The Soul of 
Japan.” It will be remembered that General and Madame Nogi’s self- 
immolation soon after their Smperor’s deatk came ag a great shock to the 
British, while to the Japanese it was an expression of the greatest loyalty 
and intense patriotism. The writer of this notize accepts and favours the 
Japanese outlook. What nobler self-negation can be imagined than that 
the General placed his own sons in the fight for Port Arthur into the most 
dangerous position and both of them died for tneir Emperor and for their 
country. When Nogi returned from the war, £ demi-god, and covered with 
glory, he alone would hardly look anyone in the face, knowing that he could 
not bring consolation to those families whc had lost their sons. Whata 
noble spirit, and what a great man! 

The reader of this volume will feel inspired by such devotion and will 
find in it the causes of Japan’s greatness. It comes at an opportune mo- 
ment when the sense of duzy and loyalty, naz, character itself, is being 
weakened. It is to be hoped that the manz fire lessons contained in this 
lovely book are taken. to heart by teache-s and ky pupils not only in 
England, but also in the res: of the world. 


f 


hy 


AN QurTLine History or Japan. By Herbect H. Gowen. (Appleton.) 
15s. net. i 

Professor Gowen of Washington University wrote a few years ago “ An 
Outline History of China” waich registered an anusual success, being sold 
out within a short time. Arter the author’s absence in the Far East the 
work was reprinted, and is now again availaoke. It is safe to predict a 
similar fate for the present vzlume. It opens with a pertinent chapter on 
the Origin, Race and Language of Japan, end then proceeds to relate in 
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chronological order the history from iegendary to the present time. The 
author has been assisted in his task of collecting or extracting the most 
important passages of the nazion’s history by Japanese and American 
professors, in this case, at any rate, a happy combination, and has produced 
what may become 3 standard work in outline which the rapid enquirer may 
prefer to the detaiied and larger volume hy, James Murdock. It is, how- 
ever, a pity that the acthor has not included reference in the bibliography 
of works by coatinental scholars. 


OUTLINE History OF THE “APANESE Drama. By F. A. Lombard. 
(Allen and Unwin.) 16s. net. | 

The author is well known fcr his work on “ Pre-Meiji Education,” and 
has now placec. us under a furtner obligation by his study of the Japanese 
drama. First :he crigins are traced, and we then arrive at the Kagura or 
evening entertainments. There follows a study of the Noh, of which Mr. 
Waley has given an excellent ascount, and finally the Kabuki, or the art of 
song and dance, concludes ths valuable volume. Naturally it was not 
possible to give in 35c pages g compiete history of the drama, which re- 
quires the pres2ntation of much detai, but it is sufficient for the purpose 
the author had in rind. A we-come feature are the very varied selections 
of translations from the Japanese, and the illustrations by Japanese artists 
reproduced both in the text anc as plates. _ 


~ 


Maayan Forest Records. forest Department of the Federated Malay 
States.) 


1. Commercial V’oods of the Malay Peninsula. 
2, M:nor Forest Products. 
3. Commercial Timber Trees. 

This is a valuable series on forest products, and all three parts have 
been compiled by Mr. F. W. Foxworthy. The first part contains a chapter 
on the Consumpticn and Supplies of Wood in *the Malav Peninsula. 
There follows a tethnical treatise, with a long list of Malayan woods 
in alphabetical ordər and othr articles. The second part is devoted 
chiefly to palms, gums, oils ard resins, and a number of plants. The 
third part is a stately volume of 195 pages, with a map and numerous 
plates. It is the first complete manual on Malayan trees and timbers, all 
the names being given, with ther varicus designations, the districts where 
the trees are tc be found, and a full description. These volumes fulfil 
requirements in every respect, and are, indeed, a model of what such 
publications should 3e. 


SIAM AND CAMBODIA IN PEN AND PASTEL, WITH EXCURSIONS IN CHINA 
AND BURMA. 3y Rachel Wheatcroft. (Constadle.) 215. net. 
The author of tkis volume s an artist who combined business with 
pleasure by giving lessons in painting during her travels in the East. 
Her approach was :hrough China, and a large portion of the book is 
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devoted to Siam, the life of wkich, in its varied aspects, is admirably 
described. The illustrations, some ir colour, and the sketches are by the 
author, and are a valuable source o: informacion for intending travellers in 
search of the picturesque. | 





EASTERN Winpows: AN ARTIST'S Notes OF TRAVEL IN Japan, HOK- 
KAIDO, Korea, CHINA, AND THE Fuuitippines. By E. Keith. 
(Hutchinson.) 218, net. 

Miss Keith has had the goad fortune to stay some time in the Far East, 
and was able to paint some very interesting portraits and landscapes, 
which were then cut on wocd by Japanese artists. The twelve coloured 
illustrations are copies of these wocdcuts, ard are accompanied by a text 
of 125 pages. The street scene at Soochow and the night-scenes in 
Peking and Hongkong are especially attraccive, and it is a pity that the 
illustrations are not more numerous. 


ART AND ARCHAOLOGY 


MEMOIRS OF THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY oF INDIA. (Calcutta: 
Government of India Ceatral Publicaticn Branch.) 
No. 25. Bas-RELIEFS OF Eapamr. By R. D. Banerji, M.A. 17s. gd. 
No. 33. PALLAVA ARCHITSCTURE Part O.: Intermediate or Mamalla 
Period. By A. H. Longhurst. 218. 9c. 
No. 34. A New Inscription or Darius FROM Hamapan. By Pro- 
fessor E. Herzfeld. rod. 


(Reviewed Sy E. B. HAVELL.) 


Since the Government of India from motives of ‘economy ceased to 
supply the Bodleian and India Oce Libmries with copies of all the 
photographs taken yearly by the oficers of the Archzxological Survey art 
students in Europe have b2en depr:ved o? very valuable material for 
original research, and have to depend upon the selections made for them 
in the departmental reports and in the rather highly priced “ Memoirs of 
the Archeological Survey of India.’ Though the department has always 
been very helpful to outsiders engaged in orminal research, an artist looks 
upon sculpture, painting, ani architecture with.a different eye from the 
scientific expert, and the printed lts of subjects published by the 
department are an insufficient guide unless they are accompanied by 
the actual photographs. 

It is obvious that the departmenzal expests engaged in the strenuous 
work of exploration and comservatior can ind very little time for the 
preparation of artistic monographs, end Mr. Eanerji must be complimented 
on the valuable material he kas collected for his essay on the bas-reliefs of 
Badami. He treats the subject, however, ertizely from the point of view 
of iconography, and his tex: is very difficclt to follow, as he omits all 
reference to the plates which illus:rate it. Moreover, he has been unfor- 
tunate in his proof-reader, for the list of illustrations does not correspond 
with the legends of the plates, the illustrations of Cave IV. being wrongly 
attributed to Cave IIT. 


~ 
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The most sfrikirg of the scalptures are the six beautiful brackets in 
Cave IV., illustrated in Plates XIX. and XX., and the ceiling panels 
in the same cave shown in Plates XXVI. and XXVII. The photographs 
generally bring out the artistic beauty cf the sculpture by a judicious 
choice of light and shade; but the artistic value of the monograph would 
have been much increased if a few plates had been added showing the 
co-ordination of the parts with the whole decorative scheme, especially 
that of the interior of Cave IV. Thcugh some of the ‘sculpture is very 
fine in itself, it can be better appreciated when viewed as part of a grand 
architectural scheme rather than as a series of odjets ď'art arranged in 
museum cases. 

Mr, A. H. Long=urst, in his description of the famous rock-cut temples, 
“raths,” and palaces of Mamallapuram, has given an excellent summary’ 
of historical facts, and a very interesting account, illustrated by photo- 
graphs, of the methods employed by the masons in cutting thes mono- 
liths out of the ling rock. He has added a very careful- detailed 
description of the manuments, accompanied by plans and illustrations, 
which make it easy to tollow. In discussing the subjects of tne sculptures 
he gives a number of interesting facts ascertained by exploration in recent 
years, which make it quite cear that the subject of the great rock- 
sculpture, known by local tradition as “ Arjuna’s Penance,” is really— 
as proposed by Dr. Vegel in rg1o in * Iconographical Notes on the Seven 
Pagodas,” and M. “Victor Goloubeff in rgr4 in a lecture before La Société 
Asiatique—the descent of the Ganges at Kailasa, or “The Penance of 
King Bhagiratha,” described in the ‘‘ Ramayana,” i. 38-44. 

Mr. Longhurst believes with Dr. Vogel that Mamallapuram was the 
port from which the Pallavas sent out emigrants to found colonies in Java; 
Sumatra, Bornzo, and further Zast. This is probably true ; but so far as 
the sculptures are concerned, the bas-reliefs of Badami show closer affinities 
with the art of Borobudur and Prambanam than those of Mamallapuram. 

Mr. Longhurst’s mcnograph is a valuable contribution to the study of 
these great South Indian moncments ; but unfortwnately the illustrations 
will fail to satisfy artists acquaiated w:th the beauty of Pallava sculpture, 
as the departmental photograpaer seems to have been obsessed with the 
idea of bringing cut all the details in the highest possible light for the 
iconographical exzert to study. A littl more reticence on the part of 
the iconographica. enthusiast might add to the artistic value of these 
memoirs. 

Professor Herzfeld’s notes on a new inscription of Darius from 
Hamadan, in which the King of Kings defines the \boundaries of his 
empire, are of corsiderable interest to the historian, and are not open 
to any artistic criticism. 


BABYLONIAN AND ASSYRIAN SCULPTURE IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
(Paris: Fan Jest) 

The above is an English edtion of Vol. XI. of Ars Asiatica, and the 

first volume that deals with the Near East. The publisher here continues 
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the fine series of reproductions wh ch has been a noteworthy feature of the 
series from the beginning. The objects seem to stand out in absolute 
relief, and are so clear to the stac2nt that he scarcely needs to visit the 
Museum. In fact, the inscripzions, wkenever they appear on the objects, are 
plainly legible. What finer examp es of reprodtction can be seen anywhere 
than Plates 43, 47-49, or 59 r Mer Hall, the successor of Mr. King at the 
British Museum, has selected the illustrations, wkich he has prefaced by a 
somewhat brief introduction A <escripticn cf all the plates follows on 
thirty pages, and although these descriptions are generally of sufficient 
length, some might have been, with advan age, more detailed, But this 
volume is in every respect a worthy addition to a remarkable series. 


“ore 


BURIED TREASURES OF CEINESE TURKESTAN. By A. von Le Coq, 
(Allen and Unwin.) 18. nət 

The learned professor's worss oa Chctscko and Die Buddhistiche 
Spatantike in Mittelasien in six volumes have <clroady familiarized us with 
his success as an archeological ez>lorer. The present volume furnishes 
the English reader with an opporusity of keeping abreast with his achieve- 
ments, and he owes also a det: =f gratitude to the publishers for the 
excellent presentation of the work. Dr. van Le Coq, somewhat belying 
the general reputation of German books cf travel, is very clear in his 
account, marshalling his facts and drawing his conclusions with mathe- 
matical precision. Miss Barweli the transktor, can claim credit for her 
share of the labour, as also the fuclisher fcr the faultless illustrations of 
the scenery, statues, and frescoes. It is = worthy and indeed almost 
indispensable complement to the avzl_cations of Sir Aurel Stein. 


THE Poems or Nizami. Described by Laurence Binyon. (Zhe Studio.) 
30s. net. 

This very beautiful volume contains in a folio size coloured plates of a 
manuscript which was written for Shei Tahmasp cf Persia from 1539 to 1543 
by a celebrated scribe, and is now preserved in the British Museum. 
According to Dr. F. R. Martin iz .3 the firest sixteenth-century Persian 
MS. in existence. No praise could be too hagh for the presentation of the 
plates. The first two give an iliustration of the text, which is written in 
the Nastalig character with exquisite decorations cf floral ornaments and 
birds and animals. There follow :h2 minmtuses by Mirak, Mirza Ali, 
Sultan Muhammad, Mir Sayyid Ali, and Muzaffar Ali. 

The text is by Laurence Biayon, and contains notes on Shah Tahmasp 
and his artists, painting in Persia, the life: of Nizami, and his poems. 
Reference may here be made also > che Enslisi translation of the Seven 
Portraits, or Haft Paikar, which was the lates: of Nizami’s great poems, by 
Professor C. E. Wilson. The pric2 at which chis scholarly and artistic 
production is issued to the pudlic is ccmmenziably low. ` 
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PALMYRENA: A TCPOGRAPHICAL ITINERARY. Being No. 4 of Oriental 
Exploratioms aad Studies of the American Geographical Society. 
By Alois Musil (New York.) 

The volumes of tùis series follow one another in fairly quick succession, 
and one marveb at the way the author is-able to read all the proofs and 
attend to its general publication. The proof-reading in this particular 
case is a very difficult task owing to the numerous Arabic words, all 
correctly transcribed. The State Printing Press at Prague deserve: praise 
for their part 3f the work. Professor Musil is not only an excellent 
geographer, but als= ar historian and philologist. The plentiful notes show 
a wide knowledge and great learning. In the appendices classical authori- 
ties are quoted at length, and Arabic geographies are examined. Again, 
a long bibliogrephy. Arabic and European, has been added, ard a complete 
index. The firal volume of this publication will be awaited with interest. 


EPIGRAPHIA ZEVLANICA. Being Lithic and other inscriptions of Ceylon, 
edited and translated by Don Martino de Zilva Wickremasinghe. 
Vol. III. Part-I. 1928. (Oxford: University Press.) 5s. net. 

Although the progress of this undertaking is somewhat slow, it must be 
acknowledged -hat its composition is so difficult and scholarly that the 
delays appear -nevitable. The new part contains a complete chronology 
of Ceylon from 4&3 B.C. to A.D. 1815, when the last King of Ceylon was 
deposed by the English. Almost the whole of the remainder is taken up 
by a truly wonderful Index to Vol. II. of the“ Epigraphia,” which is a work 
in itself. It is to be hoped that the editor will have time and health to 


continue his laborious work, and thus place scholars under a further 
obligation. 


ORIENTALIA 


THe Ockan >F Story. Edited by Mr. Penzer. Vols. IX. and X. 
(Charles j. Sawyer.) 7 ? 
(Reviewed by M. E. R. MARTIN.) 

The publication of the ninth and tenth volames marks the conclusion 
of the remarkable collection of stories contained in “ The Oczan of Story,” 
and it is fitting that, fulfilling the hope expressed in the preceding review, 
the final Foreword should be written by an Indian. Sir Atul Chaczterjee 
has wisely chosen for his subject the light thrown on the social and 
economic life of India by the stories, which date from the century previous 
-to the establishment of the Muslim capital at Delhi. Amongst many 
points of inte-est to which the Foreword directs attention is the reason 
adduced for the conquest of the Hindus by Islamism: “The synthesis of 
the philosophie tenets of Hinduism and Buddhism and the animistic rites. . 
„and practices of che forest tribes had produced a mixture which was not 
calculated to -mrart either social. or political stability to Hindu India in 
‘the coming struggle with Islam.” It is also suggested that the lack of 
patriotism on the part of the general mass cf population largely contri- 
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buted to rendering India an 2asy prey to tha Muslim invaders. Sir Atul 
helps us to visualize the enormous changes -vrought in India by the 
introduction of the printing press, waich has eliminated to a very great 
degree the picturesque rôle of :he Fathak. Although it was necessary 
that the latter should pass away with the ircreasing tidé of modern 
civilization, it must not be fomgo:tem trat to his office was due the “ main- 
tenance of the literary stancard in the vernacular” and “the gradual 
development of a vigorous literature ” in Hirdi, Bengali, and Gujerati. 

With regard to the pressing cuestions of modern India—marriage 
restrictions, the seclusion of vomer, end th2 remarriage of widows—it is 
pointed out that no marriage -escricticns are allcded to in the stories, and 
that caste did not influence cccuzations or professions. It is possible that 
the question had not yet been decided how or wren those barriers became 
fixed, and how far they were due zo the arDitrary power of the Brahmin 
priests. As regards the seclasion of women, it was customary even in 
Europe to deny women be_onging t the upper and richer classes the 
freedom accorded to those of th> middle and working classes, American 
and English women have firelly sroksn down tiese barriers for their own 
sex, and other countries are benefiting from their action. It would be 
interesting to collect an antLology of Indian opinion on the position of 
women and whether they shoukc >e allowed to attain complete liberty. - 
Modern India might possibly xe-echo the opinion of Ratnaprabha (see 
Vol. III., 169) that she cons dezed “the strict seclusion of women ” was 
“a mere social custom or rahe: folly producec by jealousy. Women of 
good family are guarded by -her virtue as the r only chamberlain. But 
even God Himself can scarce_y guard the urchaste. .. .” 

The ninth volume contairs zhe author's Epilogue, translated by Dr. 
L. D. Barnett, and publishec for che first :ime. It consists of thirteen 
verses, and the only allusion the cuzhor makes to himself is in the twelfth 
verse in which the ‘‘ Ocean’ is ascr.bed te “Soma” as follows: ‘‘ May 
this Ocean of Streams of Stozy, composed by the stainless-minded Soma, 
which has the semblance cf ver7 wid2spread waves, be for the delight of 
good men’s hearts.” This pious wisk has beer amply fulfilled! In the 
Terminal Essay, and also in zhe R2trospect from the pen of Mr. Penzer, 
there is a full account of the circumstances l2ad.ng to the re-publication of. 
Mr. Tawney’s original translazioa of “ The Ocean of Story,” and the lines 
on which it should be produced. Mr. Penzer pays a well-deserved tribute 
to the excellent series of Forzwozds, each of which deals with the ‘‘ Ocean” 
from a different and most imstrucziv2 point o“ view. In the Terminal 
Essay is also included a résimé of the framework of the stories, their 
arrangement and the position of tke various sub-stories, together with the 
relation of the whole to Gunachaya’s Brihat-katha. The latter is considered 
far superior to the K.S.5., motaitastanding the efforts of Somadeva to 
rearrange the material at h:s disdosal. This volume also includes a 
detailed Addenda and a complete 3ikliography. 

The tenth volume is concerred oaly with technical matter. It com 
prises a correlation table between Tawney’s Driginal edition of 1880-1884 
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and the presen: werk; an alphabetical list of all the stories, mo/zi/s, and 
Buddhist Jatakas; a list of books into which the “Ocean” is divided ; 
and, finally, a chronological list of works on the Brihat-katha, with their 
recensions, M-:. Penzer explains that the Index at the end of the volume 
does not merely amalgamate the eighteen Indexes already published, but 
that it is largely an original and distinct work. He says that mary refer- 
ences which weze considered redundant or unnecessary have teen omitted 
and others have been inserted for the first time. The whole forms a fitting 
conclusion to tae preceding nine volumes. In closing these inadequate 
and imperfect notices we most heartily commend the perusal of the books 
to those who mszy dssire to find themselves also immersed in “ The Ocean 
of Story.” 


SuryA Namasxkars (Sun-Adoration). By His Highness Balasaheb Pant 
Pratinidhi, Chief of Aundh. (Printed and published at the Aundh 
State Press). One Rupee. 

‘Reviewed by JOHN CALDWELL-JOHNSTON.) 


His Highness the Ckief of Aundh has presented us with a remarkable 
book, and one which we could wish that the students and followers of the 
wilder flights cf (so-called) Oriental occultism would read znd ponder, 
because here is beyond doubt a fragment of the authentic mother-lode, 
Just as in Japar: there survives to this day some trace of the old Atlantean 
or possibly Polynesian nature-magic in the judo or ju-jutsu, which was the 
carefully guarded secret of the old, and now dying, noble caste; sə do 
these traditiona. medras or sacred postures of the Hindu with their ac- 
companying mentras or ejaculatory phrases place within our hands the 
keys to many hidden places of the human heart. They were taught by the 
wise vzshis of old, and they live still in the oral teaching of tne guru, the 
religious instruc-or who is the necessary tutor and father-confessor com- 
bined to every well-brought-up high-caste Hindu. 

In the space at our command it is impossible to give a satisfactory 
account of the contents of this strangely beautiful book. To the average 
seeker of Oriertal marvels it will have the same effect as the first farm- 
house food had on -he town child in his country holiday, who complained 
that the country eggs possessed no taste. The others who ckance across 
it will be bewilcered, perhaps, by the weird postures and the wild whirl of 
Sanskrit mantras. To the few it will come as a cup of cold water in a 
thirsty land, and in their name at least we render thanks to our good friend 
His Highness the Chief of Aundh. 


THE Most ANCIENT East: THE ORIENTAL PRELUDE TO EUROPEAN 
PREHISTORY. By V. Gordon Childe. (Kegan Paul.) 15s. ret. 
Professor Childe is the first authority to provide a handbook for the 
appreciation and understanding, in anticipation, of certain publications 
which have, as a matter of fact, not yet seen light. The great discoveries 
in the Indus Valley and at Ur have only just become known, and only 
very few people realize their value at the present moment. The Director- 
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General of Archeology is preparmg h.s work om the excavation, and Mr. 
Halland Mr. Woolley have orly ately completed the first volume of their 
work. Professor Childe’s obj2ct is not to forestall these authorities, but 
to allow future readers to understand the importance and the contents of 
the works which will be issued in :ime. We reac in these fascinating 
pages of the culture of thousands of years ag>, and marvel at the achieve- 
ment of those highly civilized peozle by what they have left behind. 

Here is a great opportunity or the public ~o prepaze itself for the gifts 
which will be showered upon i: bzfore very long. MNemerous illustrations 
adorn this charming work, and an excellent sketch map familiarizes the 
people with the places of the Ancisn: Civilized East. 


GEN=RAL 


Asia REBORN. By Marguerite Earrison. (Harper end Brothers.) 175. 

oe (Reviewed by FRASK NOYCE, C.S.1., C.B.E.) 
Ir is hardly to be wondered et taat authors whc travel as widely as Miss 
Harrison has evidently done shold fiad it Gfficult to get all their facts 
correct. But surely it is not ertirély beyomd thei- powers to get their 
statements of fact verified by -hcse wko have a closer acquaintance with 
the countries they have visited thar. any trével:er, however shrewd and 
accurate an observer, can hope to possess. Cn page so of her book, Miss 
Harrison tells her readers that ‘ Lcrd Curzon’s reforms, many of them 
wise and beneficial, were all nullifed b” his advocacy of an appallingly im- 
politic measure, the partition o7 tke Frovince of Bengal into two separate 
provinces,” and adds that “tke proposed measure, tvough never enforced 
[the italics are ours], gave birtk ta ar eza of v oleace, the like of which had 
not been seen before.” ` Every Imdizn schodlboe kncws that Bengal was 
actually partitioned from 1905 till r912, On page 1306 there is the extra- 
ordinary statement that the Indiz Gffice no lorger performs the liaison 
service between the Native States amd the C-own, as the States have an 
official representative in a High C=m=m-ssiones with the same status as the 
High Commissioners of the LCom:niors. It wil. be news to the High 
Commissioner for India that he is the official represenzative of the Indian 
States in England ! 

Again, on page 198, Miss Hacrisor says tha: fcrmerly all the higher 
branches of the Public Services :n India— ‘that vast and cumbersome 
administrative machinery ” (India has probably fewer cfficials in proportion 
to its population than any other country in the world)—were staffed 
entirely by British officials, and tha: one of the chief grievances of the 
Indian Nationalists from the earl~ dzys of the Indier National Congress 
had been that Indians had not been admitted to the Civil Service. The 
Indian Civil Service has, of course, always been opea to Indians through 
the channel of the competitive exemination in Englaad. The grievance of 
the Congress was that simultaneous examinations were not held in England 
and in India, a substantial g-ierance possidly, bu: one of an entirely 
different character from that whick Miss Harrisor declares to have existed 
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the British Crown to discharge. But that is not so. Our 
ties with British India are clase. We are linked to British 
India politicelly, historically, economically. ‘These ties 
will, we hope, become even more close in the future. We, 
therefore, regard it as cur duty to give suitable and timely | 
expression of our deep concern lest the developments in 
British Indian politics should be such as to creaze an unsur- 
mountable obstacle in :he way of closer relations between 
British India and Indian India, or such as to prove 
inconsistent with the due discharge of our mutuel treaty 
obligations with the British Crown. 

The reasons why such suggestions necessarily evoke our 
lively concern are not far to seek. 

In India, taken as a whole, cur interests are of a magni- 
tude only second to those of British India. Territorially, 
the Indiar States, if Barma be excluded, constitute nearly 
one half of the total peninsula, while their population 
numbers upwards of seventy millions. We feel we are 
entitled to an adequate voice in shaping the ult:mate policy 
of the whcle country. Your Excellency, it is our prafound 
conviction that in the best interests of India herself, the 
British connection should be maintained. Provision must, 
of course, be made for changing times and for progressive 
developments, but, granted these, we believe that India will 
be a greater and a more prosperous land as a federation of 
autonomous states and Drovinces within the Emoire than she 
would be outzide the Empire. ‘This being our conviction, 
we can orly regard any movement in British India in the 
direction >f complete :ndependence as likely to injure the 
best interest: of the country, and also as calculated to 
postpone the establishment of an equitable and friendly 
adjustment of interests between the States and British 
India for the good of India as a whole. 

So far, Your Excellency, I have been looking at the 
matter frcm the common-sense material point of view. But 
there are otner factors to be considezed. We ourselves 
have enterec into solemn reciprocal obligations with the 
British Crowa, which we must discharge in the future, as 
we have done in the past. These obligations entail the 
maintenance of an honourable connection, importing 
respect by erher party for its own duties and for rights of 
the other, between India and Britain. Without such a 
connection, we feel that these mutual rights and duties 
cannot be discharged. Hence, quite apart from our con- 
viction that the inclus:on of India within the British com- 
monwealth is vitally necessary to the well-being of the 
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country, we feel that che :uggestior cf independence 
conveys a menace to the due discha-ge of <hose reciprocal 
rights and obligations whick. =rise ort cf cur solemn treaty 
obligations, and are the foundazion cf our relationship with 
. the British Crown. 

Your Excellency, we desize to make it clear that we imply 
no hostility to British India. On the cortrary, we have 
always expressed our symodethy w-th the aspirations of 
British India which we regarc as legitimate. We unhesi- 
tatingly reafirm this sympażły, and nct merely in a con- 
ventional sense. We have always coatr_buted to the extent 
of our power, towards the educational, humanitarian, and 
progressive activities in Bzrinsh India; we have always 
refrained from doing any-hing which mizht ~hwart or retard 
the political progress in Britisa India towards dominion 
status. We have no intenticn of ever dcing that. We 
recognize that British India bas as much nght, within its 
exclusive Sphere, to aspire to rise to its fui! stature, as the 
States have to enjoy ful_y the rights they are entitled to 
exercise. But just as we carnot, fairly, take any step in 
matters involving the commen interest of British India and 
Indian India, without paving due regard ta the legitimate 
rights of the former, so w= on dur part claim the same con- 
sideration from British ladia ir maters wkich involve us 
along with them. Differsnce: with our frends in British 
India will only arise when their concept.ons of their rights 
extend to a degree which zauses them to clzim an exclusive 
control over interests whith, cwing to considerations alike 
of history and politics, are no: theirs and theirs alone. This 
resolution 1s intended, as stetzd above, to express, in due 
time, our apprehensions lest developments should occur in 
British India, which may hmder the cultivation of those 
closer ties designed to lead up to the equitable adjustment 
of the interests of British India anc Indian States on a 
federal basis. Our one desire is to cement our relations 
with British India consistently with the due discharge of our 
duty to our States and our treafy obligations with Britain. 
Finally, Your Excellency, we wish to emphasize our 
belief that any constructive s2tzlemenz of tke Indian situa- 
tion must take due notice of the legitimate interest of all 
the three parties concerned—I mean Great Britain, British 
India, and the Indian States. Only by taking due account 
„of all three can statesmanshid ultimazely prepare the way 
for any permanent constructive work. We oucselves believe 
that there lies before India € zreat aad worthy future, in 
keeping with the traditions of her glericus past. Let us, 
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It should zot be necessary to labour the first point. 
Honour and good faith demand that al/ parties concerned 
should pay scrupulous regard to treaties and engagements, 
which have created mutual rights and obligations—and 
here may I in all friendliness add that the States insist upon 
British India also respecting our treaties and nghts. The 
Princes of India have all along assessed at a very high 
value the sanctity of p-ighted faith; and in doing their 
utmost to live up loya_ly to the high moral qualities of 
integrity of word and sacredress of ccmpact, they have 
often cheerfully carried on the struggle and borne heavy 
sacrifices. Thus it will be clear that apart from cur feelings 
of personal loyalty and attachment to His Imperial Majesty 
the King-Emperor, we are intimately bound to the British 
Crown through our treaties and engagements, which in 
themselves render it impossible for the Princes even to 
countenance, much less to lend their support to, any such 
fantastic anc impossible proposals which aim at complete 
independence and the severance of the british connection. 

Moreover, 1: is my honest conviction, as I am sure it is 
that of Your Highnesses, that India can find no ampler 
scope for its continued constitutional advarcement or 
greater security for its future well-being than in the Com- 
monwealth of the British Empire. As a single instance in 
support of my argumen:, it will sufice to point to the sure 
shield offered to us all in India, with our extensive sea 
coast, by the might of Britain’s Navy, not to speak of the 
defence and protection cf our far-flurg frontiers guaranteed 
to India by ihe British Army. And where else far the 
orderly and peaceful development of our country can we 
look for all che resources and facilities whica the most 
powerful Empire in history can offer us? 

In this correction I would refer to the significant pro- 
nouncement made on tke subject not long ago by General 
Smuts with reference to similar talk about the complete 
independence of South Africa and its breaking adrift from 
the Empire. He pointed out, so far as 7 recollect, in much 
stronger language, that without the British N avy behind 
them, the independence of South Africa would not be worth 
much for any iength of time. 

We, the Princes and people of the Indian States, are 
ourselves Indians; anc we do most sincerely wish our 
Motherland and fellow- countrymen well, and we do equally 
sincerely look forward—as proudly as any British Indian— 
to the day wk2n our united country will attain to the full’ 
height of its political stature, as in every way an equal, 
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and fully trusted, meraker of the cemity cf nations within 
the British Empire, and as much -espected as any other 
self-governing British Dominicn. . 

This has already brovgh: me to the seccnd point of our 
resolution. As I have pointed out on more than one 
occasion, many Princes have within this Chamber and 
without, and not only ic Incia but also in England, gone 
out of their way not merely to express their sympathy with 
the legitimate aspirations oz British India, but we have, as 
occasion demanded, furtner urged tLat generous and liberal 
measures be taken early to accelerate the constitutional 
advancement of British Incia withia the Empire. 

And today we have in zhis resolutbn again reiterated that 
we adhere to our policy of non-interference in the purely 
domestic affairs of British -ndia end have-repeated our 
assurances of sympathy with its cont nued political progress. 
—by that towards dominion stats, or self-government 
under the ægis of the British Crown, or whatever other 
system compatible with our tdeal might be desired and found 
most suitable for Britisa India. But it. would obviously 
be futile and in vain far any section in British India to seek 
to make terms with the Indian States, the Princes and their 
subjects for any readjustment in tke future policy of this 
country unless the basis of such negotiations was without 
mental reservation of any smd, or if the dominion status 
now asked for is ultimately to be only a cloak for the goal ; 
of separation and complete indeperdence. | 

And here, Sir, may I be permtted to say with what 
gratification I read, as I am sure was the case with my. > 
brother Princes, the words addressed by Your Excellency 
a few days ago in the Imperial Legis ative Assembly, giving 
an assurance to British -ndie that tae memorable Declara- 
tion of 1927 stands, ard will stard for all time, as the 
solemn pledge of the Bz-itisk people. | a 

When a few weeks ago in informal discussions amongst 
ourselves the proposal was mootec for chis resolution to 
be moved by His Higkness the Chancellor, some of us 
naturally also took intc corsideraton tke question as to 
whether such action or ouz part was capable of being 
honestly misunderstood in tne count-y ; bu:—as was pointed 
out during such deliberazions—wher the text of the resolu- 
tion was read as a whcle it was not Dnly-clear that we were 
not thwarting in any way itke consitutional advancement 
of British India, but tha: far from ooposing we were really 
lending our moral support to che leaders of. British India 
who—for instance, in Calcutta last Decexcber—succeeded 
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one that is sull more capable of being misunderstood in 
British India, unless it is very emphatically and clearly 
known what our intentions are. Some of Your Highr.esses 
have already spoken on this resolution, and have explained 
what the motives are behind it. I believe there is not a 
single voice in this Chamber that has ever said—at least 
to my know-edge—that they do not very cordially wish 
British India every success in their endeavours to attain 
the position they seek, or, even further, than what we in the 
Indian States already possess with regard to the Govern- 
ment of our own States. The point that really requires 
emphasizing, the point taat really requires to be made 
perfectly clear, is that we have treaties made with the 
East India Company. Those treaties, eccording to the 
Proclamation of 1857, were taken over by. the British 
Crown, and indeed the responsibilities and the obligations 
lie on one side with the Crown and on the other side with 
the Rulers of Indian States; and most of these treaties 
emphatically state thatthe friends and the enemies cf the 
one shall be the friends and the enemies of the other. 
Now these treaties were not made in the time of any of the 
present generation (I believe five, six, eight, or ten genera- 
tions ago), and therefore ia accordance with those pledges, 
if nothing else, given by our ancestors, it is surely our 
simple duty <o see that our own obligaticns and our own 
engagements are fulfilled We naturally emphasize, and 
very rightly so, that having entered into treaty relations 
with the Company and then with the Crown, we are tied 
by bonds of mutual contact with the Crown, which is the 
head of the British Empire, and thus it is inconceivable— 
unless we are false to ourselves—and I do not think that 
any of our own countrymen, any one of our own Crder, 
would .wish taat we should be otherwise than true te our- 
selves, and in these circumstances it seems to me perfectly 
natural, and there is noth:ng untoward in the fact that we 
are merely stating, accorcing to the resolution moved by 
His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala, what our treaties 
have laid down and what our tradition has brought down: 
the simple fact that our connection remains with the Crown 
and will remain with. the Crown. Therezore anv scheme 
that may be suggested or proposed in any part of the 
country contrary to that principle, guided by any motive 
whatsoever, would certainly be contrary to our. principles, 
to our treaties, and to our traditions, and therefore we 
could in no circumstances be a party towards giving not 
only our acquiescence to it, but would give our emphatic 
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denial to the principie itse. Buc, ic I may say one word, 
l am somewhat astonished myself that the second kind of 
propaganda should gc. boaz even i1 my own country in 
the other half which does not belcng to the Indian States. 
(I am not correct in speakiag of che otier half because it 
is two-thirds.) However, z2 that as t may, whatever their 
policy may be, whatever <I zir principles may be—and it is 
somewhat strange cer-aucly that the very father and the 
very son in a matter (iks taat ar? in chrect opposition to 
one another—nevertheless the fact remains that I am not 
certain that that is gong :: be tLe best way of achieving 
that which we pray will be their zocd fortune to achieve 
in a very short time, 11 zrzer tha with zhe British Crown 
as the supreme head, the Indian States and British India 
may work out their mut cel solution of advancement and 
progress towards the goa. waich we all wish will be achieved 
as early as may, by p-ovidential zrace, be endowed to us 
of reaching dominion status. “Taerefcre I only want to 
emphasize that the resolt cn that has keen moved by His 
Highness the Maharaja of Patia.a very clearly and very 
emphatically states that w-ile we wish, and we cordially 
do so, British India eve-y drosperity aad happiness in its 
goal, and in its advancemer! towards tha: goal of dominion 
status, we completely dissociate ourselves from any wild 
theories, apart from the fez: whether we do so from one 
motive or another, whether we dc sc merely to state facts 
and to emphasize therm, <r zo blow the :rumpet in order to 
show that which we already 20ssess—namely, our loyalty. 
Nevertheless from tne pair: itsel it seans to me that if I 
at least belonged to British India I should certainly think 
that it was not the earliest and surest method of achieving 
the goal which they tirem32lves Lav2 in view. But I am 
not present here to ofer edvice to anysody. I am here 
only to state that we cordmlly wich, as one-third of India, 
that United India, whict efter all is to a great extent 
cemented by blood, a thouzh div ded Ey political entities, 
should march forwarc w:tt <heir respezcive obligations to 
the Crown and the British Goverrment, guiding us towards 
the goal which the Br-tish Goverment British India, and 
the Indian States hav2 in ¥t2w. 

H.H. THE Curer or Sancti: Your Excellency and Your 
Highnesses,—I rise to suaport he resolution which His 
Highness the Chance lor mnd His Higiness the Maharaja 
of Kashmir have just novyad and seconded with their usual 
eloquence and ability: I teem t a high privilege to asso- 
ciate myself wholeheertedl with the sentiments expressed 
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enemies of mankind. We cannot shut our eyes to the 
greatness and importance which our councry has achieved 
during the last 150 years due to her connection with the 
British Crown, and I am a firm believer that India is 
destined to play a still greater part in the international 
councils under the guidance of the British Crown. Your 
Excellency, 1 hcaestly beleve that the greatest service we, 
the Princes of India, can rendet to the British Empire is 
by reforming our administrations and bringing them up to 
the present-day standard of Government. It is cnly thus 
that we can keep our people loyal and steadfast to ourselves 
- and be of assistance to the British Crown. 

H.H. tHe MAHARAJA oF Dewas (SENIOR Branca): Your 
Excellency, Your Highnesses,—The subject-matter of the 
resolution before this House is such that it really requires 
no comment. The existence of the Indian States in their 
present form is primarily based on the politically deep- 
rooted ties with the Crown of England, and it really 
required no further declaration that the Indian Rulers 
would have n> common ground with that mentality which 
entertains a proposal having for its basis a total separation 
of the British connection. However, there are occasions 
when it is of momentous import to make public prenounce- 
ments of even established facts. And the lucid and 
emphatic declarations that have in this behalf been made 
by His Highress the Maharaja cf Patiala are particularly 
weighty, as he is the Chancellor of this House. After the 
speech of His Highness of Patiala and the very clear and 
definite views on -he subject expressed by several of Their 
Highnesses, I feel I can do no better than express my firm 
belief that in future, as in the past, we shkall ever remain 
staunch to this long- -cherished connection and to our 
treaties and ehgagements with the Crown of Great Britain: 
At the same <imz, I need hardly assure our neighbours 
in British India that the Rulers of Indian States, while 
adhering to their pelicy of non-intervention in the affairs 
of British India, are in no way unsympathetic with their 
legitimate aspirations for responsible Government. 

Tue Raja or Korea: Your Excellency, Your. High- 
nesses,—As has just been remarked by His Highness the 
Chancellor, we fird that a small section of British Indian 
politicians has been advocating complete independence for 
India as their political goal... While it may be unnecessary 
for us to reiterate our devction to the British Crown and 
our view-point with regard to our future connection with 
the British Government, which facts are too well known 
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and which have been abundantly tried and proved, it may 
be as well that we gave a formal expression to our stand- 
point in clear and unequivocal terms. This is particularly 
desirable at the present morent, as the future constitution 
of India is now on tne anvil, and politicians of various 
schools are busy sketching oat in their minds the constitu- 
tional form India should be assuming henceforward. 

It is no part of our basiness to m=ddle with other people’s 
affairs ; but as any scheme cf const-tutional reforms evolved 
by the politicians of British India must contemplate the 
question of the adjustment cf relationship between British 
India and the Indian States—and indeed it would not be 
compléte if it did not—it is necessary on our part also to 
speak our minds clearly beforehand in regard to this matter, 
so that there may be no misunderstanding as to our idea of 
this relationship because of the rezson of our silence. This 
is, in my opinion, a consideration of no mean weight to 
lead us to adopt this motion, anc it also affords sufficient 
justification for our supporting it. 

After what has beez said by the mover, His Highness 
the Chancellor, with regerd to the wisdom of standing for 
this connection with the Brit'sh Empire, there is not much 
for me to dilate upon, and I have only to add that apart 
from the question of the pledze, resulting from our engage- 
ments with the British Government, whose sanctity is 
inviolable, the connec-ior. is one taat is of vital importance 
to our future progress and well-bang. The existence and 
development of these States under the British suzerainty 
on the basis of a federation and és an integral part of the 
British Empire is what will secure to us the incalculable 
strength and pretecticn cf the Empire that fortifies us to- 
day. This and the invaluable guidance and assistance in 
matters political and sconomic that accrue from the wise 
and experienced statesmanship and the vast economic 
resources that constitute the backbone of the Empire are 
only a few of the benefits that this connection ensures for 
our advance. The majority of the politicians of British 
India have rightly recognized the value of this connection 
in believing, as we do, thet the future course of India 
should lie within the Empire. 

This motion, however, does not call for any debate upon 
the merits of this question which are quite obvious, and at 
present we are consiCering it on-y in justification of our 
wish to adopt this motion. 

It has been, and it will be, our avowed and steadfast 
purpose to stand for this connection now and hereafter, 
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and while the political acvance and well-being of British 
India is a matter we regard witn sympathetic concern, we 
must refuse co asscciate ourselves with any scheme relating 
to our relationship with British India which does not rest 
upon the basic principle of British connection. 

H.E. tHe Vicrroy: I do not think that there is need 
for me to say anything on this resoluticn which Your High- 
nesses have be2n discussing. It is, I have ro doubt, 
among the most important, if it 1s not the most important, 
of the resolutions which this Chamber has ever discussed. 
I have also no doubt that if and when the Chamber passes 
the resolution that has been proposed by the Chancellor, 
it will be expressing not only the opinions of: those here 
present, but also of the waole of Your Highnesses’ Order. 
The motion of His Higkness, I think, speaks Zor itself, 
and it makes plzin once more the position in regard to the 
relations of the states to the British Crown and to British 
India, which the Chiefs and the Princes of India have con- 
‘sistently mace known. ‘The purpose of Your Highnesses’ 
resolution is clear and spz2aks for itself. It onlv remains 
for me to pw: the resolution, as | now do, to the Chamber, 
inviting those wo desire td support it to siznify their assent 
in the usual way. 

(The resolution was carried unanimously.) 
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PROGRESS OF CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERN- 
MENT IN INDIA 


By tHE Hon. Sık JOGEIDFA SINGH 
(Minister of Ecacation, Panjab) 


In passing under the Britisk Crown, India came under a 
constitutional Government ar.d ente-ed upon an inheritance 
which ceaseless endeavour anc sacrifice of her people had 
secured for England. The wisdom that guided British 
statesmen in their Indian pcicy bezan with the system of 
dyarchy from the start; the :uperio~ control was exercised 
by British Parliament trough Brith officials, but Indian 
officials actually carried on the administration not only in 
every department of civil adarnistration, but Indian soldiers, 
under British guidance, defended heir own country and 
went out to fight the battle of the Empire. 

Looking back it will be found that at no stage can a 
static condition be recognized whica could be approached 
as an ideal and permanertly escablished. From the 
beginning, British adm:nistration ‘sas been in a state of 
evolution, seeking the co-operation of the governed, 
affording opportunities of dizcussioa, end finally with the 
reform scheme seeking tc establish a system of self- 
‘governing provinces on lines similzr to those established 
in British Dominions. | 

With the growth of public cpinicn in India the British 
Parliament as a trustee reccgnized tne reed of establishing 
an Indian constitution 2nd placing Bv-itish India on the 
road to responsible Government as the goal of her united 
endeavour. Dyarchy in its present farm implied the old 
firm taking an untrained partner anc giving him the oppor- 
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tunities of waining ; it meant devolution of power to young 
Provincial Parliaments and safeguarding their pericd of 
apprenticeship. Paper constitutions, however iceal in con- 
ception, must fail, unless there are men to work them, and 
men can grow into rulers only through experience in ruling. 
Dyarchy gave this opportunity. I firmly believe that it is 
in the continuity of British-Indian partnership that paths of 
progress caa be fully secured. 

The Simon Commission have had ample opportunities of 
studying and realizing the magnitude of the problem. The 
difficulties, dangers, and uncertainties which surround the 
future are apparent. That future depends on a diversity 
of governing factors, and parts the rising tide of opinion in 
favour of self-realization and self-government like sharp- 
pointed rocks, thus breaking the force of the demand. It 
may, however, be admitted that as wave upcn wave of 
patriotism 2reaks on the dividing rocks, it may eventually 
submerge them and establish unity. The work before the 
Simon Commission, therefore, is to appraise the past and 
the presentand to prepare forthe future. It cannot outline 
a cast-iron constitution however ideal in conception ; it can 
only lay cown the principles and conditions of future 
developmeat and leave the Provinces to work gradually 
towards tke final attainment of a constitution suited to 
their needs 

It must be recognized that the vast Indian continent is 
held together by the wisdom and power of British statesmen 
who have elmost worked a miracle in uniting a continent. 

The questica arises, What potent forces are going to hold 
the Provinces together once they are set on the road to 
provincial autonomy? What agency is going to guide the 
Provinces <o self-government, and secure their allegiance 
to the Central Government? There can be only one 
solution. A strong Central Government alone can save 
the country from disruption and guide the course of future 
constitutioral development. It follows that in the Govern- 
ment of India British-Indian pertnership should be. 
crystallized, that while Provincial subjects should be trans- 
ferred to Minisiers responsible to the Legislature, the 
central sukjects should be held in reserve till the Central 
Legislature becomes fully possessea of its high responsi- 
bilities. The electorate for the Central Legislature should 
require high property and educational qualifications, and 
not only ?rovinces but Indian States also might find 
adequate representation, so that all the wisdom, power and 
Statesmansaip which the country can produce may be 
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available, and insure the present paramount position of the 
Central Government :n al!. matters vitally affecting the 
interests of India as a whole. 


P 


‘PROYINCIAL AUTDNOMY 


Dyarchy has proved that under proper guidance Provinces 
are prepared to work =rovircial attonomy—that is to say, 
by the supremacy of the elected representatives of the 
people exercising power in the Provincial domain, under 
the general supervision of the Government of India. The 
Provinces that have wo-ked che reforms have gained greatly, 
and others, which in fursuit o? an ideal constitution 
neglected this opportunity, have missed ten years of 
progress. The Provinz=s that have refused to work dyarchy, 
if they compare the development im nation-building depart- 
ments in Provinces which kave work2d dyarchy with their 
own, will soon realize the -esults of their policy and the 
waste of valuable opportunities. 

Dyarchy conferred =n the Proviaces a system of Cabinet 
Government, though for tke shor: period of ten years the 
Cabinet was divided into two halves, the reserved and the 
transferred. In practice the two halves were discovered to 
-be one; a clear-cut dtvision betwzer. the two was found 
impossible to enforce, and the Prov.nces that united the 
‘two halves in practica achieved the best results. The 
Cabinet now should b= united, and Cabinet system estab- 
lished in the true sens2 of che word. The Cabinet should 
provide room for the representetives of all important 
communities in every Province by statute; the salaries and- 
leave rules for the I/inist2rs should be fixed. It goes 
without saying that the European community, as important 
a community as any cther in India, if not more important, 
should have its representative in zhe Cabinet; he can be 
official. or non-official at the discret:on of the Governor, 
who should have full power of appointment. 

The question whether a Province should have a chief 
Minister should be lef: ta the people themselves to decide 
by a two-thirds vote o7 the Council, but even without the 
chief. Minister there shoulc be jcint résponsibility of the 
Ministers. As long zs parties are formed on communal 
lines, practical politice d2mand that adequate safeguards 
should be provided to prevent the enthroning of any one 
community in permarent power. The advent of the chief 
Minister must await the breaking up of communal parties, 
_and in the Provinces where communal difficulties do not exist 
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the party syStem can be fully irtroduced. In case of a vote 
of no confidence in a Ministry, the Ministry as a whole 
should resign and have the option of dissalving the Council. 


FRANCHISE 


Representative Governments can succeed if they bring 
men of God-given power to the helm of the State. 
‘Franchise, therefore, pleys a most important part in the 
making of a Council which exercises sovereign power. In- 
the present state of India’s development a high property 
or an educational qualification is absolutely essential. The 
Commission, therefore, should not lower the franchise, but 
leave it to the decision of Councils, under adequate safe- 
guards, to revise it at the end of every ten years. 

The principles for representation in the Councils should 
be laid down by the Commission, and should rest on the 
voting strength of the various communities, and increase 
or decrease with the increase or decrease in the voting 
strength of the various communities, fixing such weightage 
as is considered desirable to protect the interest of im- 
portant minorides. By important communities I mean a 
community like the Sikhs in the Panjab, which under the 
natural interplay of forces is likely to take direct command 
of affairs, but under the Reform Scheme has been placed in 
a position of comparative subordination : -weightage will 
have to be given to its representation to place it in a position 
of equality unti. represertation by communities disappears 
and people have the option to elect those who can serve 
them best. The Sikh Minister has only a small following 
in the Council, but in a moment of national crisis, at his 
bidding thousards of men would rise to give their lives for 
a cause to keep the place and position of the community 
secure. How could suca a community accept a position 
which is not in accord with its true positicn in the country ? 

I am opposed to adult franchise. I am not sure if the 
extension of franchise to the adult male and female popula- 
tion in England is likely to work ultimately for the good 
government of the country. It is difficult to realize the 
consequences of extension of franchise in our present state 
of transition. The’ most reascnable course seems to be to 
leave the franchise at its present level and invest the 
legislative bodies with the power of revising it, in the case 
. of Provincial Councils, with the approval of the Govern- 
ment of India, and in the case of the Central Legislature 
with the approval of the Secretary of State in Council. 


? 
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There is no demand fron people fcr an extended franchise, 
and we must wait for the demand ard leav2 the final decision 
to the representatives ct the people themselves, 


SEPARATE OR JOINT ELECTCFATES 


The communal question et the presen: moment is full of 
difficulties and dangers The communitias have failed to 
recognize that the Stat2 is a symtol of nity, and that the 
Sovereign must serve :ll witaout any distinction, in fact, 
that the services for which z State is responsible cannot be 
masqueraded to serve ene commuaity tc the disadvantage 
of another, Separate elec:orates keep the communities 
separate, the slogan a: the electons is communal, and 
intensifies differences. The communa. feelings invade 
the minds of Ministers, they are now extending to the 
services, and once the British traditior.s of non-communal 
service are underminec, the admiristraticn may be ruined. 
To submit to communal iceals is to give way to disruptive 
forces which reduce ths lard and its man-power of great 
potentialities to a state of powerlessness. Therefore, if we 
wish honestly to accel2race srogress, we must introduce 
common and joint eleccoraces, so that men with ideals of 
unity may come to the kelm bf the State. The Commission 
can leave the present position untouched, bat if it provides for 
any expansion of Provinzial Council and Catral Legislatures, 
all fresh representation should be “rom joint electorates, so 
that the two systems working side by side may prove their 
value, and permit the p2orle to discard the one that is found 
unsound and disadvaat:geo.1s in fevour of the other. 

In the meantime, i is desirable that representation 
should be so arranged that no com nuni:¥ is in a position to 
dominate the other. I hav2 ment onec before the need of 
British guidance, but it sems to me tha: it is in the fitness 
of things that British -epresentattfon under Provincial and 
Central Councils should be fully psovided. 

In conclusion, in ary scheme of constitutional reforms 
broad outlines should be c eerly Cefined and the principle 
and conditions of progress clearly set forth, providing the 
framework on which th: peop-e car build according to their 
changing needs, trans atinz prindples into practice with 
growing national consciousness at Cefinite seriods and under 
the ultimate sanction o` the Eritist Parliament. 
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IT. 
SIND AND THE PANJAB 
Br P. R. Cape, CSI, CIE. 


THE question of the futur2 administration of the Province 
of Sind is one that excites considerable interest in India. 
It has unfortunately been made a pawn in the game of 
Indian politics: the Muhammadans anxious for the creation 
of an autonomous Sind as an addition to the small number 
of Provinces with a preponderance of their co-religionists ; 
the Hindu leaders willing to agree to it in return for con- 


cessions elsewhere; and the local .Hindus afraid .of it... 


because of théir numerical inferiority. Yet the question of 
the separaticn cf the Province from the Goverament of 
Bombay is much clder than recent political developments 
and present communal disputes. In recent numbers of 
this Review the question, at least so far as separation 
from Bombay ard conjunction with the Panjab is concerned, 
has been briefly but ably discussed by an eminent former 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab and by a Bombay 
civilian long and intimately connected with the people and 
administration of Sind. Meanwhile the report of the Simon 
Commission with its special bearing on the Sind problem is 
anxiously awaited. l 

If we first consider, with necessary brevity, the existing 
connection with Bombay, it must be agreed that it was 
chiefiy due to causes that no longer exist, At the 
time of the conquest of Sind ky Sir Charles Napier, the 
Panjab had not been incorporated in the British Empire, 
nor had that Province been fully settled when the military 
dictatorship of tke conqueror had to yield to a more regular 
civiladministration. The Province was cut off from the rest 
of India by roacless deserts, not then and still only partially 
traversed by the railway. It was inevitab-e, therefore, that 
Sind should be held by Bombay troops, and administered 
by Bomibay civilians. It must not, however, be thought 
that the conection with Bombay was wholly due to 
temporary or fortuitous causes. So far back as 1820, 
when Sir Thomas Munro was protesting ageinst the 
cession of Dharwar and Belgaum, occupied by Madras 
troops, and administered by Madras civilians, to Bombay, 
he observed that the natural expansion of Bombay was 
towards Sind. Moreover, the European mercantile houses 
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of Bombay, and the Indian ccmmercial classes of Guzerat, 
Kathiawar, and Cutch gave a start and en impetus to the 
-trade of Karachi which coulc aot have been supplied from 
any other source. Yet the contrasts witk Bombay and the 
Bombay system were great and permanent, Put very briefly, 
the differences were a Zamindari system in Sind as compared 
with a Rayatwdri; a river-fed system of cultivation as 
against a rain-fed one; and a culture lorg connected with 
countries, chiefly Muhammadan, across the Indian border as 
opposed to one almost purely Hindu, and largely Dravidian 
in its origin. Yet by general consent the union worked well 
for many years. The-Bomtay revenue system, totally 
unsuitable as it appeared to Sind, was adapted with 
_ freedom and elasticity to the reeds of the Province by the 
` practically unfettered legislative power of the Commissioner 
in Sind, while the administration was in the hands of officers 
who served their whole time in Sind, o7, if brought from 
Bombay, became notoriously devoted to the Province. 
While, moreover, the reverue system was more elastic 
than that of Bombay, the general administration was 
lighter handed, perhaps it might be said more lax, than 
` that believed, at least in Sind, to be enforced in the Panjab. 
With the process of years, however, the drawbacks, in any 
case inevitable on considerations of time and distance, 
became more marked. Tosome extent this may be ascribed 
to the developmentof the Legislative Councils. The customs 
of Sind appeared strange to the councillors, mainly Hindu, 
elected from the southern portions of the Presidency. ` The 
resentment in Sind at the interfereace of the Council would 
doubtless have been greater but for the fact that the solid 
Muhammadan block of representatives from Sind has. 
practically held the balance for the last few years in the 
Bombay Council. At the same time, the extension of 
the Council’s authority, ard to an even greater extent the 
increased centralization aad enhanced power. of the 
secretariat, a phenomenon act confined to Bombay alone, 
had the particular effect of reducing the authority of the 
Commissioner in Sind. The result was increasing delay in 
administration, which was noz fully counterbalanced by the 
personal interest of the Governors of Bombay in the 
Province. At the same time, the commercial interests in 
Karachi were not satisfied wita the Government of Bombay. 
It may be admitted that these iaterests were sometimes 
handicapped by the fact that the head offices of many of the 
firms were situated in Bombay. It may also be agreed that 
the admirers of the great port of Karachi have always been 
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inclined to be over-sanguine about its rate of development. 
The commercial community of Karachi was, however, 
inclined to beieve that the Government of Bombay was 
not unduly energetic in pressing for improved railway 
communications between. Karachi and the north of India, 
where such communications would tap areas served by the 
port of Bombzy. Finally, the development of Karachi as 
the air-port of India has greatly increased the importance 
of the city. When all is said, however, there can be little 
doubt that the chief impetus for the forces demanding separa- 
tion from Bombay has come from an increased feeling of 
self-consciousness, and a desire for self-expression, within 
the Province itself. Put at its lowest, this feeling cwes 
perhaps something to a desire for the loaves and fishes of 
administration ; but it is deeper-rooted than that, It 
must be remembered that both the traditions and the 
culture of Sind are entirely different from those of Bombay. 
Not only the Muhammadans, but many of the leading 
Hindus, at least before the recent exacerbation of com- 
munal feeling, and the independent and intelligent Parsi 
community of Karachi, have been in favour of separation 
from Bombay. 

It may next ke considered whether union with the 
Panjab would be preferable from the Sindhi point of view 
to union with Eombay, or to a local administration. The 
arguments in favour of such a union are almost entirely 
geographical. The historical connection is extraordinarily 
slight. Even if we discard the somewkat mythical rule’ 
over the Panjak of a king who had his capital in Upper 
Sind, it cannot be disputed that, while Sindhi rulers have, 
at various periocs, held the Southern Panjab as far as Multan, 
the Panjab has never ruled over Sind. The ethnical and 
linguistic connection, with the exception of the Southern 
Panjab districts, is not much stronger. The Panjab -has 
received and absorbed various northern invaders, only the 
fringe of whom reached Sind. The great and still con- 
tinuing Baluch immigration into Sind has not affected the 
Panjab, again with the exception of the southern districts. 
Sind also has had a connection with oversea countries, 
possibly dating from intercourse between the Mohan-jo- 
daro culture and Babylonia, and certainly from the Arab 
conquest of Sind, which has hardly affected the Panjab. 
But the greatest bar between the two provinces is one of 
dread and dislike on the part of the Sindhi. “Let the 
snake pass, but kill the Panjabi” was a common proverb 
in Sind, and it may be doubted whether it’ has lost its 
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popularity. The dislike is common to all communities. 
The Muhammadans dread the greater reputed energy of the 
Panjabi; the Hindus fear what they believe to be a harsher 
administration, and an assured Muhammadan majority. 

Both alike are afraid of a higher rate of land and water 
assessment, and perhaps fail tc recognize that this is in any 
case inevitable. The merchants fear that they would be 
little better off, unless the Panjab Government were to give 
up its hill residence end confine itself to two seats of 
government, Lahore and Karachi. Moreover, the latter city 
already has the Panjab trade, and must continue to have it. 
Its grievance is that it has been denied direct communication 
with the United Provinces, and the merchants are not con- 
vinced that the Panjab Government would assist them in 
obtaining this. Finally the commercial, and of course the 
legal, classes in Karachi are apprehensive that their still 
recent Chief Court will be taken from them. 

The apparent lack of inclination on the part of the Panjab’ 
Government for the absorptior. of Sind is some obstacle to 
that union taking place. At īrst sight, expansion to the 
sea and control of the chief port would seem a natural 
rounding off of the Panjab, and one likely to be eagerly 
desired by its administrators. It is, however, believed that 
neither in the seventies of last century, nor in the first 
decade of this century, when the union of Sind and the 
Panjab was so seriously discussed, did the Panjab authorities 
display any overpowering desire for the change. Even at 
the present day the Panjab Government is credited with 
anxiety lest the addition of Sind, with its preponderant 
Muhammadan majority, should upset the nicely balanced 
equilibrium of its present parties. 

The chief argument for union tetween Sind and the 
Panjab remains—namely, the urdivided control of the Indus. 
Sind has complained in the past that the well-meant efforts 
of the Government of Eombay have not always been able 
to counteract the greater local influence of the Panjab with 
the Government of India. But would Sind be any safer 
as a portion of the Panjab? 

There is no wish to doub: tha absolute good faith of the 
Panjab Government, anc the supreme skill of its Irrigation 
Officers. But the people cf Sind cannot fail to be aware 
of the great political pressure brought to bear in support of 
further irrigation projects within the limits of the Punjab. 
Such schemes.would doubtless be highly profitable, but they 
would water lands not hitherto reached by the river, while 
nearly the whole of Sind has az one time or another been 
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inundated, more or less regularly, by the river floods, and 
the Sindhis, possibly selfishly but with some excuse, think 
that they have the first claim. 

The question then remains, can Sind standalone? This 
would undoubtedly be far the most popular decision with the 
vast majority of its people. Itis hardly possible for the Pro- 
vince itself zo expand geographically. Union with Baluch- 
istan, the population of which readily assimilates with Sindhi 
conditions, is scarcely practicable on account of political 
consideraticns. The addition of some of the Southern 
Panjab districts, with a like pcpulation and climate, would 
merely restore an old ethnic and historical connection, but 
would hardly be accepted by the Panjab. Some years ago 
the secretariat in Bombay produced a statement showing 
that Sind could not stand financially alone, and indeed 
received more from Bombay than it gave to her. That 
statement was regarded with much, possibly ill-founded, 
distrust in Sind. There ought, however, to be little 
doubt that Sind should be as well able as Assam to’ pay 
for a modest system of administration. The rates of 
land and water assessment must be raised, but that would 
in any case be inevitable if the Sukkur Barrage Scheme is 
to be solvent, and would, moreover, be fully justified by the 
more secure water-supply provided by that scheme. As 
regards local ebility, there need be no apprehension. The 
Hindus of Sind, if comparatively few in number, possess a 
high degree. of intelligence sufficient in any circumstances 
to safeguard their position ; nor are the Sindhi Muhamma- 
dans, or the Baluch immigrants, in any way lacking in 
brain power or administrative capacity. A Chief Com- 
missioner with a local Council, and two,Sindhi Ministers, 
would suffice for the supericr administration. The diff- 
culties inherent in a small cadre of officers could be over- 
come by borrowings from Bombay or the Panjab. As 
regards questions of central administration the people of Sind 
believe that they would have more weight if they constituted 
a separate uniz than they can exercise as a minor part of a 
much larger Government. Rightly or wrongly, they con- 
sider the present arrangemenzs as unsatisfactory. If the 
Simon Commission recommends that the desire of smaller 
units of administration for self-expression and local 
administrazior. should be favourably considered, the majority 
in Sind would undoubtedly ask for a unitary existence, even 
if it be acmictted that many cf.them would nct know the 
full consequences of their request, and that the early years 
of the new administration would be full of difficulty. 
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LI 
THE SOCIAL EMANCIPATION OF INDIA 


By THE Hon. Sir PHIROZE S3rena, KT., O.B.E. 
(Member Cctncil of Siate) 


Ir is important to know the real nature of the national 
movement in India. The world krows something of the 
political movement. that-has b2en soing on there for the 
last forty-five years, but I am afraid the world knows little 
of that other vital movement—the movement for the social 
emancipation of .India—that is, ic fact, older than the 
political movement, and in a sense is more fundamental, 
and goes deeper into the roots of {nd an thought and life. 
Both are two different aspects of one and zhe same national 
movement: they are mutuelly complementary, and their 
ultimate objective is the seme, viz to further the fullest 
self-realization of the Irdian pzople, tc remove all barriers 
that fetter their developmemt, and to secure those oppor- 
tunities which will make their life—»ersonal and national— 
richer, fuller, and more in harmony wita enlightened reason 
and the highest ends of humanity. 

I have statefl that themcrement “or the social emancipa- 
tion of India is much older than zhe political movement 
that figures with such natural prominence on the canvas of 
the world’s attention. The first efect of British rule and 
Western education was to zive the greatest shock to the 
consciousness of Ipdia, suci as she: had never experienced 
before. To the educated anc thirkirg mind, British rule 
with all that came in its train, incliding, in particular, 
Western education, was a challeng> tc her ancient civiliza- 
tion, her social and religious strusture, her thought, her 
institutions, her ideals. Musl.m ruile was a mere material 
conquest, it gave no such challenges, end the Hindu mind 
felt no doubt whatever about the su peziority of the ancient 
Hindu culture and civilization over th2 Islamic culture and 
civilization. But British rule and Western education con- 
stituted forces which gave the intelligentsia of India 
furiously to think. British rule anc the system of adminis- 
tration which was gradually established, and its control by 
a body called Parliament, challenged age-long political 
notions; Western thought and literature seemed to under- 
mine the very foundaticns upcn wich Hindu thought and 
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life rested. The Romans conquered the Greeks, but it 
was a purely political conquest ; the Romans were them- 
selves in course of time Hellenized, and the Greeks, though 
a subject race, won an intellectual and spiritual victory 
over their own conquerors. The British conquest of India 
looked as though it was not only a political conquest, but an 
intellectual and spiritual conquest as well. The first effect 
upon the Hindu mind was to evoke the spirit of self- 
introspecticn. The higher educated classes of India came 
to the conclusion that India’s regeneration was impossible 
without a critical examination of her whole social and 
religious thought and life, and without building them up 
anew in tbe [ght of tke lessons which a calm reflection 
upon her fall revealed. This was especially the effect upon 
the Hindu mind; the Muslims, unfortunately, skulked in 
their tents. 

The movement for the social emancipation of India is the 
direct and immediate effect of this self-introspectian and inner 
awakening. The evils which were eating into the vitals of 
the Hindu society were ‘1) caste ; (2) low status of woman; 
' (3) early marriage; (4) the very inferior condition of the 
masses, in particular of the depressed classes.. And the 
great aim of the movement was, and is, to eradicate these 
evils completely, so that India, purified, renovated, and 
strengthened, may be akle to bear her burden in the stress 
of the modern world, aad regain her proper place in the 
great family cf nations. : 

I shall naw consider how the movement stands at present 
with regard to each of these matters. . 

First comes the most -mportant question of caste. There 
is a general recognition that caste is aa evil, that it has 
done, and is doing, the greatest harm to the country 
and its prozress, and that the true unity and solidarity of 
the Hindu society cannot be realized so long as it is 
divided and subdivided into castes and subcastes. Before 
the advent of the British, peop:e believed in the institu- 
tion of caste, they had faith in it; it was regarded as 
possessing some good and some potency which ensured the. 
stability of society, and made somehow for its well-being 
and happiness. This faith was shared in by all castes and 
subcastes, so that there was no revolt, so to speak, of the 
lower castes against the higher, as there is at present. 
The social o-der, hoary with antiquity and consecrated by un- 
broken tradition, was not questicned; it was regarded as a 
part of the Dirie order, and everyone submitted to.it, not as 
a necessary evil, but as the instrument of Divine Providence 
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for promoting human evoluticn. This intellectual faith in 
caste no longer exists: i: is no longer accepted, submitted 
to, or acquiesced in, as a Divine institution or as something 
inevitable. ‘Caste has done us great harm,” is a remark 
which we often hear mede 3y men and women in Hindu 
society. | 

One of the great objects of the Hindu Social Reform 
Movement was, and is, to akclish caste. The abolition of 
caste has been urged on twc grounds—viz., first, that it is 
an evil institution that fetters the crowtk of individuality 
and retards progress; and secondly, thatizis utterly incon- 
sistent with nationalism and the urze for democratic self- 
government. The rigidity of caste has been greatly 
weakened. Inter-dining is 10w fairly frequent, and inter- 
caste dinners are specially arranged in waich members of 
all castes take part on a factirg of perfect social equality 
without distinctions of caste,and to which even members of 
the depressed castes are admitted. The educated classes 
dine freely, not only without regard to caste, but also with 
Muslims, Europeans, and other non-Hinda communities in 
general The many popu.ar asserablages, such as the 
National Congress, the Liberal Federation, the Provincial 
Conferences, the Labour Comfezences, and the Legislatures 
play an important part in fromcting inter-dining and 
relaxing the bonds of caste. The members. of Legisla- 
tures for the most part dine freely without the least con- 
sideration of caste, and such has been the advance of 
public opinion in the matter that such intar-dining arouses 
little or no opposition even among orthodox circles. Some.. 
provinces, such as Bombay and tie Punjab, arè more 
advanced in this respect thar. ochers. 

It may be stated in general terms that on the whole 
caste is no longer a living irstitution so far as inter-dining 
is concerned. In this respecc, caste is more followed in the 
breach than in the observance. 

But, of course, the fact remains that it is a living opera- 
tive institution as regards marriage. Intercaste marriages 
are yet far from common. One reason for their rare 
occurrence must, however, be mentioned. Just as in 
countries where there is no caste, and where marriages of 
choice take place, young men and women choose their 
partners in life from among the same or similar classes. or 
ranks, so also even those in Eindu sociezy who have lost 
all faith in caste.naturaly tnink thet marriages are more 
likely to be happy if the parties belong to the same caste 
-and consequently share the same aabits and. traditions. 
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Caste has engendered differences in habits, in modes of 
family life between members of different'castes, and these 
differences give rise to a fear that intercaste marriages may 
not prove as happy as marriages within the same caste. 
The matter is further complicated by the fact that Brahmins 
do not eat meat, whereas non-Brahmins do. This differ- 
ence in the diet of the Brahmins and non-Brahmins is a 
great difficulty in the way of an intercaste marriage between 
a Brahmin and a non-Brahmin, nct that such intercaste 
marriages have not taken place, but there can be no doubt 
that it constitutes a serious obstacle. Brahmins are, how- 
ever, overcoming their prejudice against meat-eating, and a 
prominent member of the Brahmin caste, who is a.member 
of the Legislztive Assembly, openly declared his view that 
Brahmins shculd take to meat-eating. 

The situation as regards caste reveals a curious agin 
at the present moment. There is no doubt thet there is a 
general realization of the evils of caste, but there is also a ` 
feeling that its complete abolition is very difficult, if not 
impossible. And therefore every caste is trying to assert 
itself and seeking equality of opportunities. There is a 
revolt against the supremacy of the higher castes. The 
backward non-Brahmin castes are receiving modern educa- 
tion, and desire that they should have a due share in 
Government service and in representation on the local 
bodies and the Legislatures. This process of levelling-up . 
is going- on, but of course it is bound to be slow and 
difficult. Many castes have formed associations with 
the object of promoting education among themselves and 
removing social evils. This awakening is a happy sign, 
and with the growth of education, the process of levelling- 
up cannot fail to be accelerated. 

To sum up, the position with regard to caste is as 
follows: (1) Faith in it as a wholesome institution has dis- 
appeared ; (2) caste distinctions and restrictions are not 
rigidly observed as before ; (3) inter-dining is frequent, is 
freely tolerated, and is deliberately encouraged in some 
cases; (4) intercaste marriages do take place, and are no 
longer condemned as serious violations of caste rules, they 
are approved and welcomed, but they are not so frequent 
as to bring about fusion of caste; (5) there is greater spirit 
of caste assertion, but the underlying motive is not faith in 
caste, but a desire to win equality, and to come up to the 
level of higher castes in public administration and institu- 
tions and in national life. But (6) in spite of all this caste 
has not yet been abolished, and many take the pessimistic 
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view that it will never be abolished, even though some 
of its restrictions may disappear, others may be weakened, 
and its general hold and influence upon scziety may not be 
so strong as before in the mocern conditions of world life. 
‘The greatest social problem that India has to face is 
caste. Will Hinduism be able to solve it? Hitherto it 
has not been able to do sa. Both Arya Samaj and the 
Brahmo Samaj have discarded caste, but they are protestant 
movements with a small following ; and though the former 
is a strong force in the Puajab ard the latter in Bengal, 
they have not yet beccme so powerful even in those 
provinces. as to purge Hinduism and Hindu society of the 
evil of caste. But Hinduism is an elaszic religion with 
a metaphysical foundation; it is also a social system, of 
which, it may be argued, caste is not an essential element. 
It is possible that, with the unprecedented conditions of 
modern world life and zhe much stronger ` urge for the 
abolition of caste, it may be able to achieve what it has 
failed to do in the past. The first imporant step that will 
have to be taken is to summon a convention representative 
of all castes, and to declare in that convextion that caste is 
abolished. Something of tkis kind has recently happened. 
At a conference a resonitior was passed declaring that all 
Hindus were Brahmins, and there were no longer any caste 
distinctions. Unless Hinduism succeeds in abolishing caste 
there is the danger of reactionary forces seeking to'reassert 
themselves in the political and national life of India: And 
here comes the moral justiacation for the continuance of 
the British connection and the continced operation of 
Western influences. The British connection must be main- 
tained and Western influences must corcinue to. operate, 
because it is absolute-y essential that reactionary forces 
should not again raise their head. And here also comes 
the necessity of making substantial constitutional advance, 
for otherwise such hostility may be created against the 
British connection as to imperil its-conzinued existence, 
and, moreover, that hostility may create a mentality un- 
favourable to the assimilation of all that is good in Western 
civilization. The continuance of the British connection on 
the basis of willing acceptance, the destruction of reactionary 
forces in India so completely that they will not be able to 
assert themselves again, and a just induence of Western 
civilization updén the future development of India—all this 
is bound up with the gcvezrmental machinery being re- 
formed and readjusted so as to win for the British con- 
nection the willing suport of the Indian people. This 
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may sound like a digression, but it shows the mutual inter- 
dependence of social and political problems in India. 

I now come to the question of the status of woman. 
There has been a distinct elevation of the status of woman 
during the last twenty-five years. The principle of the 
equality of the sexes is bacoming recognized, and woman is 
considered as being entitled to take part in and promote 
the varied activities of a full, healthy national life. Woman's 
education is making progress, and the universities are 
turning out women graduates in increasing numbers every 
year. There zre now many women doctors, and some are 
also practising the legal profession. A Brahmin lady, a 
relative of the late Mr. G. K. Gokhale, is practising in 
Poona, one of the strongholds of Hindu orthodoxy. Women 
are also taking an increasing part in political movements. 
The name of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu is well known; a few 
years ago she was elected to preside over the ‘Indian 
National Congress, and she has just concluded a tour to 
America, where she had been deputed by that body to 
enlighten the American people on the subject of India. 
. In certain arezs in India women enjoy the same political 
status as men. The Deputy President of the Madras 
Legislative Council is a woman, whereas a Brahmin lady 
is a member (nominated) of the Central Provinces Legisla- 
tive Council. Political meetings are freely atzended by 
women; and it may be mentioned that some women took a 
prominent part in the Satyagraha movement at Bardoli. 
There are alsc women journalists, women novelists, and 
women dramatists. Indian women possess remarkable 
natural qualities : their intelligence is of a high order, and ` 
in hard work, firmness of purpose, and sp#rit of self-sacrifice 
they stand unrivalled. Lady Simon, on the eve of her 
departure from. India, remarked quite truly that the future | 
of India would be quite assured if Indian women awoke 
and filled their proper place in the national life of the 
country. This awakening has already begun, and there 
can be no doubt that women will exercise an increasing 
influence on the future destiny of India. 

In connection with the question of the status of woman, 
it must be pcinted out that the evil custom of early 
marriage is beginning ta die out among the other higher 
castes, among which it prevailed some twenty years ago. 
At that time the idea taat girls must be married. before 
puberty had such a strong hold upon those castes that 
marriage of a girl after puberty was rare. In addition to 
the custom of early marriage, widow remarriage was also 
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prohibited among the higher castes. The result was that 
{1) girls were married at an early age; (2) their education 
before the primary stage was utterly neglected; and (3) the 
Hindu society contained a considerable number of young 
widows who could not remarry. AI these evils are tending 
to disappear. The age of marriage in the case of girls has 
been raised, and measures for raising it still further are 
under consideration ; the secondary and higher education 
of girls has been making progress ; no new young widows 
are coming into existence; and the ben on widow re- 
marriage is in the-process cf being removed. 

The question of elevating the status of the so-called 
depressed or untouchable classes hes received the greatest 
attention during the last ten years. The removal of their 
untouchability is an important plank in the programme of 
the National Congress and of every social reform association. 
Mahatma Gandhi has been the greatestchampion of the cause 
of the untouchables, and he has often declared that Swaraj 
is impossible without the removal of untouchability. There 
can be no doubt that considerable progress has been made 
in the matter of removing untouchability and improving in 
general their status. The problem is acute in Southern 
India; but there, too, progress is perceptible. The most 
hopeful sign is that the depressed classes themselves have 
awakened, and are doing their best to promote their self- 
improvement. In enforcing their social rights, such as 
taking water from a common village well or tank, they 
have sometimes not hesitated to apply the doctrine of 
Satyagraha, which Mahatma Gandhi has so often insisted 
upon in the political sphere. Satyagraha literally means 
insistence on the “truth, and is a Sanskrit term denoting 
passive resistance or civil disobedience. 

Representatives of the depressed classes now serve on 
school committees, municipalities, and local boards. They 
are also nominated as members of the Legislatures. One 
of them, a member of the Legislative Assembly, is a 
-member of the Indian Central Committee that is working 
with the Simon Commission. The Bombay Legislative 
Council contains a representative of these classes, who is a 
very highly distinguished member. He has received educa- 
tion at the Columbia and the London Universities, is a 
barrister practising at the Bombay High Court, and author 
of two excellent books on Anance, written in English and 
published in London.* He is leading the movement in the 
Bombay Presidency for eleveting the status of the depressed 
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classes. He is a member of the Committee of the Bombay 
Legislative Council, elected to co-operate with the Simon 
Commission. It may be mentioned in passing that his ` 
political views are advar.ced enough, and he has urged that 

there should be full provincial responsible government in 
the Bombay Presidency in his minute of dissent to the 
report of the Bombay Legislative Council Committee, 

The educated classes fully support the movement for the 
removal of untouchability and for raising the status of the 
depressed classes. In urban areas, particularly in the more 
advanced provinces, suzh as Bombay, the lot of the de- 
pressed classes has undergone considerable improvement ; 
but in the rural areas the old prejudices are dyinz hard, and 
the movement for the removal of untouchability is still 
meeting with a good deal of opposition from the uneducated 
conservative agricultural classes. 

I have now sketched the chief elements in the movement 
for the sozial emancipation of the Hindu society. It is 
a vast prcblem, and the conditions are not the same in 
every province. In the Bombay Presidency, to which I 
belong, the people are more advanced in this as in other 
respects. The city of Bombay, the city of Poona, and the 
city of Akmedabad are the three centres from which all 
progressive thought emanates. In all these centres and 
elsewhere there are asscciations for promoting social reform, 
removing the evils that have crept into the Hindu society, 
and making it more efficient to play a worthy part in 
national and internatior.al life. It is truly an emancipatory 
movement designed to liberate the forces of the Spirit from 
the dead weight of unreason, superstition, evil customs, 
meaningless ritualism, irrational and hafmful practices and 
institutions, It seeks to do away with all that impedes the 
free and progressive life of India. 

The Hindus form nearly 7o per cent. of the population 
of British India, and their uplift on the lines indicated . 
above: would transform the general life of that country. 
The leaven of the emancipatory movement is also working 
in the Muslim community. Fortunately, that community 
is free from the evil of caste; that in itself makes it a 
strong, united force. But the community is comparatively 
backward in education, and in consequence is still to a 
great extent under tke influence of unenligntened and 
narrow religious ideas. The custom of purdak which pre- 
vails among them is also doing a lot of harm. The status 
of woman stands in need of great elevation. But the forms 
of liberalism and progress have begun to work in the 
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Muhammadan community no less than in the Hindu com- 
munity, and their natural consequences are slowly manifest- 
ing themselves. What the commanity needs is a rapid 
spread of Western educatior. 

The exact stage of development <hrough which India is 
passing at the present moment calls for very sympathetic 
and delicate handling. The world will be much the poorer 
if she does not become a great medem, enlightened, pro- 
gressive nation. If she bezomes such, the forces that 
make for the peace and kappiness of the world will be 
strengthened, On the other kand, if she does not become 
such, the position of the world will be in a state of in- 
stability. The future of Indiz is taug a matter of world- 
wide importance. A wrong step cr policy may result in 
disaster. The forces of sccial and relgious reaction must 
be scotched for ever; modern, libe-al nfluences must con- 
tinue to work until they have gained complete ascendancy 
over such forces. India must, cf course, become. the 
architect of her own fortune : her ¢ cial progress is almost 
entirely in her own hands. But the British Government 
and people can do much io help and strengthen these 
forces by wise timely action, both in the particular sphere 
of social reform and also in tke political sphere, in accordance 
with enlightened, progressive Indian public opinion. A 
genuine spirit of co-operation betweem Great Britain and 
India is essential if India is to derelcp on sound modern 
lines, the British conneczion continu2 to be maintained, and 
a better mutual understanding between the East and the 
West to “become a permanent feature of international life 
and the international situation, ~ 
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THE INDIAN STATES AND THE BUTLER 
COMMITTEE'S REPORT 


By A. H. E. Mozson 


Sometime Politice. Secretary of the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of India and Ceylon 


Ir would be necessary to go back a century and more to 
find the first causes of disagreement between the British 
Power and ths Indian States as to their respective rights ; 
and it is a fac: worth remembering by British administrators 
that one of tke contributory causes of the Mutiny was the 
policy of Dalkcusie in arnexing Indian States on the failure 
of natural heirs. Anything in the way of common action, 
however, on tke part of the Princes to defend and assert 
their rights was almost imposs:ble se long as the Govern- 
ment of India kept them isolated from one another. The 
main proposa. that the Montagu-Chelmsford Report made 
in regard to them resulted in the creation of the Chamber 
of Princes, tius ending the policy of isolation.. The 
administrative developments of British India kave .given 
the Princes thet inducement tc co-operation for which the 
Chamber of Frinces affords the machinery. Resolutions 
have led to action, and the appointment and report of the 
Indian States Committee marked a new epoch in the con- 
Stitutional histcry of Ind:a. 

It is typical of British thought and methods that it 
should only be in the year 1927 that, the first detailed 
enquiry was made into the ccnstitutional position of the 
Indian States. Just as zhe common law was administered 
for centuries before its principles gradually became crystal- 
lized, so decisions had >een taken and orders passed in 
connection wizi the Indian States for upwards or a century 
before the relationship between them and the paramount 
Power was avthoritative.y investigated by a public body. 
The Princes, having obtained the appointment of the 
Committee, retained Sir Leslie Scott and other eminent 
Counsel to investigate the whole position and to present 
their case. 

There are, it is true, the works of Lee Warner and 
Tupper, now a generation old, and learned discussions in 
the back numers of the Law Quarterly Review* between 
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eminent jurists as to how the Indian States should be 
classified by international lawyers; but the discussion was 
academic, and Secretaries of State and Viceroys do not 
necessarily read such disquizitions. There was, at the other 
end of the scale, a vast vclume of “case law” in the files 
of the political department of the Government of India. 
This “case law” is still confidential; and it is curiously 
reminiscent of Roman -law prior tc the publication of the 
Decem Tabule in 450 Bc. that the law which is today 
applied to the Indian Stazes is not disclosed to those who 
are expected to comply with it. 

The result of the investigations of five learned Counsel 
came perhaps to many who read it asa surprise, and probably 
put the Princes’ rights higher than they themselves had 
anticipated. Counsel are of cpinicn that the relationship 
is one which exists between the Prnces as heads of their 
States and the British Crown; amd they argue that the 
responsibility of carrying oat the obl gations of this relation- 
ship cannot be delegated to any zovernment of British 
India which may at some future -ime be responsible to 
a British Indian popular assembly. This is a mere applica- 
tion of the well-known maxim delegeius delegare non potest. 
They further find that the relationship is wholly a con- 
tractual one, and that each of the major Indian Princes is a 
sovereign except in so far as he has explicitly or implicitly 
alienated that sovereignty to the 3ritish Crown. Every 
right, therefore, that the British Crcwn, acting through the 
agency of the Governmen: of Indi, claims to have over 
any individual Indian State must, it is argued, be justified 
by showing affirmatively that that particular State has 
agreed to grant that particular righ- to the British Crown. 
Paramountcy consists in the one feature common to the 
relations subsisting with ail the States: the surrender of 
all foreign relations to the Crown in consideration of an 
undertaking to. protect them from eggression at home and 
abroad. It is manifest that an urdertaking of this kind 
necessarily implies the righi to take such measures as may 
be, in the opinion of the zaramount Power, necessary for 
such protection, and in particular t> intervene to prevent 
serious misrule. It is clear that tke British Crown never 
contracted to keep a Nero safe upon his throne, and a right 
to insist upon a certain minimum of good government must 
be implied in the treaties. E 

From -this contractual relationship certain further con- 
clusions follow. There is no right of general supervision 
and control enjoyed by the British Crown in virtue of any 
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suzerainty not derived from agreement, nor can the Crown 
through the mouth of the Viceroy or Secretary of State 
augment its rights or diminish those of the States without 
their assent. Orders of the Secretary of State. therefore, 
or decisions cf the Government of India which go beyond 
the treaties o> agreements with the States, may have been 
effective in fact as exercises of force mazeure, but they in 
no way affect the rights of the States. Similarly, “usage ” 
is not effective to confer or withdraw rights except in so far 
as it may be evidence of an agreement on the part of the 
State to confer further powers on the British Crown. 

This opinicr: of Counsel in effect denied the validity of 
the practice of the Political Department for half a century ; 
it said that m-zh of the action taken by the Government of 
India, however innocently and benevolently intended, was 
an unwarranted breach of our treaty obligations. It was 
therefore obvious that the Butler Committee before whom 
this opinion was laid would examine this view very critically 
before accepting it, and many who were themselves unable 
to detect any fallacies in its reasoning hoped that the 
Committee wauld succeed in showing it to be legally ana 
logically unsound. 

The Committee printed Counsel’s opinion as an Appendix. 
They agree zhat the treaties of the States are with the 
Crown and tkat their fulfilment cannot be delegated to any 
responsible Indian Government, but they do not accept 
the view that the rights of the paramount Power are 
exclusively derived from agreement. The unfortunate thing 
is that the Report does not appear to answer the 
reasoning of zhe opinion, and if that be granted, does not 
justify its owr. conclusions which, indeed, are incompatible 
with one another. It is impossible to reconcile che opinion 
of the Commitzee that the “treaties are of continuing and 
binding force as between the States which made them and 
the Crown ” with their subsequent opinion that the orders 
of the Secrecary of State can diminish the rights of the 
States under the treaties. If the treaties are binding, and 
the Crown has on frequent occasions specifically acknow- 
ledged their sanctity, it is surely erroneous to attribute to 
one signatory the right arbitrarily to vary their terms. 

The Indiar. States Committee’s Report was hampered by 
the terms of reference. It was never clear whether the 
Committee wzs intended to be a judicial tribunal or not; 
some of the points referred to them were questions of rights 
suitable for determination by a judicial tribunal, while others 
were political and only capable of settlement by adminis- 
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trators. Moreover, an un-sillingwess on the part of the 
Committee to arrive az fincings “hich might result in a 
deadlock between the States and Eritish india can be well 
understood, ; 

We may as well reccgniz frank y that or many reasons 
it would be impracticable—~—and <zer-zainly disastrous—to 
go back to conditions of = century ago Practical con- 
venience and the generel economic unity and well-being of 
the sub-continent as a whcle are v.zal considerations. It is 
the case of the States, however, taat nether convenience 
nor good. intentions justify what they consider to be the over- 
riding of rights. They recognize chat a pedantic insistence 
on the letter of their bond would b= helpfu neither to them- 
selves nor to British India, =nd they know that if they were 
foolish enough to engage ir obstruction, Eritish India could 
retaliate with greater effect. Whe: tre Indian Princes feel 
is that these problems car only be sett ed after the two 
parties know what their ræhts ae. They recognize that 
an obstinate insistence on tL= lette- of those rights would be 
likely to lead to a situation advanageous to neither party, 
and they would be more tha= willing tc arrtve at a reasonable 
settlement by negotiaticn; but negotiation they feel can only 
_ be fruitful when they kaow what zre thei rights and what 
. they are conceding. 

Having dealt with the t1eoretical claims of the Princes, 
it may be desirable to enquire wh=t zre the concrete cases 
in which the States feel that they havea grievance, No one 
will make serious troub.e o~er abszracc doctrines such as that 
of “ sovereignty ” unless itis likey materially to affect him. 
The grievances of the Pricces are of two kinds which can 
be fairly clearly distinguisted, po- tical ard economic. 

There have Been nume-ous ceses where the paramount 
Power has intervened ir the miecrnal affairs of States, 
_ unwarrantably in the Pr-nces’ view. Perhaps the most 
remarkable case was whan the Gcverament of India in 
1921 wrote to the Mzherena of Udaipur after a rebellion 
in his State which he hac himself suppeessed, demanding 
his abdication on the oste-sible zroand that the ruler had 
become.too old and that, as the whole administration was 
concentrated in his own bands, x had d2generated. Now 
Clause 9 of the Treaty sonclucad in 1818 between the 
Honourable East India Company and the Maharana of 
Udaipur provides that taz ruler *‘ stall always be absolute 
ruler in his own counzry.” That the Government of India 
did not press their demazd for zhe ruler’s abdication gave 
little comfort to the Prin-es, wko were disquieted that the 
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paramount Power should, obviously in good faith, claim any 
such right in tz2 face of the treaty, even if it did not insist 
upon it. 

There is a similar dissatisfaction with the claims of the 
paramount Power as to its rights during a minority. It is 
not questioned taat where there is a disputed succession it is 
the privilege and the duty of the paramount Power to give 
a decision, but the apparently unlimited—certainly undefined 
—right of the British Government to establish regencies 
and minority administrations is freely questioned. Lord 
Curzon, speak:rg at the installation of the Maharajah of 
. Alwar, seemed to imply that the British Government would 
be entitled <o make suitable education of the -Prince a 
condition of his succession. Such aclaim the Princes would 
— admit : taey consider themselves princes by hereditary 
right. 

It will prcbably be fairest in zhis connection to state the 
case as it was put to representatives of the Princes at a 
conference held on September 22, 1919, by the then 
officiating Political Secretary to the Government of India. 
The constitutional doctrine that gave’ to the paramount 
Power extra-terzitorial jurisdicticn, the right of railway and 
telegraph construction, the administration of cantonments, 
etc., had been superimposed, he said, upon the original 
relations of many States with the Crown. The rulers’ 
consent to such new doctrines had not always been sought 
in the past, and it was admitted that, benevolent as it was 
in intention, this body of usage had affected the treaty 
relationship anc was to some extent arbitrary. : 

There is-no need to go beyond that statement to establish 
the Princes’ case. They willingly admit that the motives 
which have actuated the Government of India in encroach- 
ing upon their rights have usually been to benefit the Indian 
sub-continent, aad if in some cases it has been British India 
which has chiefly benefited, it is natural and not ignoble 
that the Goverrment of India should tend to look at things 
from that standsoint, This tendency is indeed becoming 
more marked, but chiefly because more and more matters 
have to be lett to experts who are British Indian officials 
and do not always appreciate the peculiar position of the 
States. On the other hand, it may be pointed out that a 
Prince is clearly entitled to stand upon his rights. It is 
fairly evident tzat the whole of India benefited by the 
abolition of separate currencies in. Bikanir and Alwar, but 
that did not justify the paramount Power in doing so during 
minority administrations. So it was to the advantage of the 
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whole.of India that railways should be built and the Indian 
States through which ther sassed benefited particularly, 
but that did not justify the acquisit on of land without 
direct compensation (as occurr2d in seme cases) any more 
than the probable benefit to an estate of a’ road would 
justify the British Crown in taking weran English landlord’s 
= property on like terms. | 

~ Turning to economic pro aers, thereis one which eclipses 
in importance all others—that of customs. Few of the 
Indian States have a seaboard, and still fewer have anything 
in the way of harbours for ozezn-going vessels. It follows 
that most of the States rezeire al their imports through 
British Indian ports, ard have tc pey the customs tariff 
of British India. They therefore feel that they are being 
indirectly taxed by the British _ndmn Legislature and 
Government for the bene% of British India. -This was 
not a matter of any great s:gmificance:so long as British 
India was virtually a free-:-ade country, but in 1921-22 a 
policy of discriminating protection was started, and the 
revenue from maritime custcms hes rsen from about five 
crores to nearly fifty crores of rupees. It is indeed a 
grievance with some provinces of British India, especially of 
Burma, that the cost of stee. should be artificially raised for 
the benefit of steelworks in Sihar and Orissa. The Indian 
States have the same czse, buz immeasely fortified by the 
fact that they have no vaice ia deciding the tariff, and in no 
way receive back any of the proceeds. | 

The Butler Committee deries that tie Princes have any 
legal ground for complaint, aut it agrees that the States 
have. a claim in equity to some relief. How this should be 
done is a problem which it secommencs should be referred 
to- another committee. It must be frankly recognized that 
this recommendation will be embarrassing to the Govern- 
ment of India, for it is no easy natter at present to find the 
requisite money to carry om the admin stration and defence 
of India. 

The Committee points oa: that it the States receive part 
of the customs revenue, th=y may ‘airky be asked to share 
in the cost of the defence of india, There is good reason 
to believe that the States would be among the first to 
endorse this point of view, primarizy because it would 
establish the principle clear.» that the army in India is there 
in the interests of India as <¢ whole and not merely ‘in 
the interests of British India where many members of 
the Assembly ‘wish to .cbtain control of it; and secondly 
. because the States Goverm=erts are confident of showing 
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that they already contribute a larger proportion of the 
defence resources of India than would be assigned to them 
upon any equicable computation. 

The policy adopted by the Government of India in 
regard to the salt and opium monopolies has inflicted loss 
upon the States, or, at least, has deprived them of gain. 
In order to establish an effective Government monopoly of 
salt, it was probably necessary that the States should 
consent to suppress the manufacture of salt within their 
territories, or, at any rate, to forbid all exports into British 
India. In some cases a figure of compensation was arrived 
at about fifty years ago on the basis of the salt consumption 
of the respective States, and although the consumption has 
increased in same cases fivefold, the Government of India 
is slow to revise the compensation payable. The Govern- 
ment of India can denounce the treaty if its financial interests 
are shown to suffer, but no similar right appertains to the 
State. In the case of Patiala, where no agreement existed, 
the Salt Department insisted on controlling the State salt 
industry without payment of compensation. In the terri- 
tories of Kishengarh State a large area is drained by 
streams flowing into the Sambhar lake. Since the salt 
manufacture of Sambhar is partly dependent upon the 
drainage of surface water from Kishengarh territory, the 
Kishengarh Durbar is required to consult the Northern 
Indian Salt Revenue Department before undertaking any 
irrigation project, and complains of difficulty in having the 
needs of the State effectively recognized in this respect. 
The State of Kishengarh may fail to obtain permisgjon to use 
the water of its own river for irrigation for fear that the . 
supply of water to a salt lake leased to the Government of 
India should be diminished. Similar grievances are voiced 
by States whose opium production might have inter- 
fered with the Government of India’s opium monopoly. 
A much larger number of States complain that their 
subjects are compelled to buy salt and opium from British 
India, which in that way is indirectly taxing the States for 
the benefit of British India, although it has never been 
suggested that direct taxation would be permissible. 

A striking example of how British Indian measures may. 
affect the States which have no voice in deciding them 
is afforded by the Act of 1927 stabilizing the rupee at 1s. 6d. 
That measure profoundly affected every State budget 
in India, and vet it depended solely on the votes of British 
Indian politicians. | 

The Princes have, therefore, what they regard as con- 
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crete grievances; their Counsel have advised them that 
they are entitled to have these grievances put right. The 
Butler Committee has produced a report which is obviously 
an attempt ata compromise It reassures them as to the 
future by saying that the Political Department cannot, 
without breach of faith, be made responsible to any legis- 
lature of British India ; it denies that they have any right 
to a share in the customs, but it recommends that as a 
matter of .grace a share skould be made over to them; 
finally, it refuses to admit that the powers of suzerainty 
exercised by the paramsurt Power are unwarranted. 

It is pleasant to contrast the attitude of the Princes to 
this report with the atzitude of British Indian politicians 
to pronouncements which dc not wholly satisfy their views. 
Instead of incontinently turning down a report which has 
in important respects cisapoointed them profoundly, they 
have, with the statesmanship that might be. expected of 
hereditary rulers, declar2d themselves willing to’ enter into 
full and friendly discussion with the Viceroy on all out- 
standing points. 

Plainly matters cannot rest here. The Princes have a 
case which deserves far mare complete examination than the 
Butler Committee was able to make within its limited terms 
of reference. The report o: that Committee, while it 
embodies a certain measure of practical good sense and 
exhibits a typically Brit:sh dislike of pushing arguments to 
their logical conclusion, cannot be regarded as the last word 
on a subject at once so complex and so important as that 
with which it was appointed tc deal. 
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THE “INDO-EUROPEAN ”®” PROBLEM IN 
THE DUTCH EAST INDIES 


By Proressor Dr. J. C. KIELSTRA 


In all colonies {n the Far East the Indo-European occupies 
a special place. Owing to his European and indigenous 
extraction he possesses characteristics of both races. 
Through the fact of having been born in the Colony, and 
having made an unbroken sojourn there, he has, more than 
the European, adapted himself to his surroundings; his 
education, obtained in his own zieu, and the social 
influence of the latter are causes that explain his distinctive 
development. In social-economic life, too, he forms a 
separate group, separate from the immigrated European, 
and from the indigenous element. | 

Speaking generally, we may say that the Dutch have 
fully taken upon themselves the consequences accruing 
from the presence of offspring of mixed blood in their 
colonies. In the eyes of the law the Indo-Europeans are 
the equals of Europeans, and they are eligible to the same 
posts. There are numerous examples of their having 
occupied important offices. 

Among them there have, however, always been some 
who have failed to find proper subsistence, and who conse- 
quently, owing to the peculiar colonial conditiens, find 
themselves in difficult circumstances which are unknown to 
Europeans living in countries where s@ciety forms one. 
whole. They belong to the group of those who have not 
succeeded in obtaining such knowledge as would fit them 
to fill posts in tne ranks of lower administrative or technical 
officials, from whom elementary knowledge is required 
enabling them to express themselves properly in Dutch. 
This group, among whom the tradition of being Europeans 
was felt, but the status of which they had not been able to 
maintain, had either to be absorbed in the native popula- 
tion, principally in the “‘campongs” of the larger towns, or 
become parasites of more prosperous relations, if not 
become dependent on the indigenous population among 
which they have taken refuge. However sad the condi- 
tion of these people was, they were exceptions, déclasses as 


* The Dutch word “ Indo-Europeuan” (Indo-European) is used in the 
same sense as ‘f Anzlo-Indian” is now used in India in English. 
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it were. The social problem of the Indo-European, how- 
ever, arose later. The or_gin of it was, in the first. place, 
that the indigenous population showec signs of qualifying 
themselves in the same direction, so that from their midst 
the Indo-European saw competitors appearing for various 
posts which before that time had been, so to say, reserved 
for him. In the second place, the improved communica- 
tions with the mother-couniry, facilitating the emigration 
to the Dutch East Indies, were also the reason why fewer 
objections were raised to seeking a schere of work in the 
Dutch colonies ; ‘this was promoted, too, by the growth of 
the population in the Netherlands. Besides, the policy 
followed by the East Indar Government was not favour- 
able to the Indo-European. It gave the same remunera- 
tion for the same kind of wcrk, whether performed by the 
indigenous, immigrant, cr mixed elements. However 
equitable this line of conduzt may seem at first sight, it 
really means a better rate cf payment for the indigenous 
worker, as the latters star.dard of life is, as a. rule, lower 
’ than that of the European or Indo-European; and as his 
wants, therefore, by an equal remuneration for work are 
more fully satisfied, in realizy he enjoys a higher rate of 
payment. This leads to che result tnat from among the 
indigenous population better trained applicants than the 
Indo-European often apply for such posts as are practically 
also open to the latter. 

The Indo-European is thus exposed from two sides to 
the danger of being supplenzed in posts that the relations 
of sociakeconomic life had, as it were, reserved for “him. 
He has therefore to face the problem of whether he can 
retain the positien of forming a separate group in the 
population. There is for kim somezhing tragic in this 
state of things, as he is fully aware of the fact that 
complete assimilation tc tke one group or the other is an 
impossibility for him. And viewed as a social problem his. 
case is a serious one, as measures tormed purposely to 
relieve his needs are of very little aval. One is faced by 
a specific social-economic cevelopment, the result of which 
is that the Indo-Europeen as a cless is in danger of 
becoming superfluous in the social whole, and on that 
account it is to be feared that the future will hold in store 
no occupation conformable to His tradizions. 

These modified conditions required a course quite 
different from the one on which a solution of these diffi- 
culties was formerly soughi. 

Already in about the middle of the nineteenth century 
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the impoverishment and the social decline of a part of the 
Indo-European group had become a fact. From that time 
until near the beginning of the next century it was 
obviously to be expected that increased opportunities 
should be afforded for training in different forms of occupa- 
tion, besides tne institution of an organization at once 
appropriate and able also to raise morally and socially 
those who required its support, Among the measures 
taken may be mentioned the erection of the training-school 
for the lower ranks in the army in 1848, which offered the 
poorer Indo-Europeans an opportunity of finding a living 
under the colours, and that of a technical school at Batavia 
in 1886. In 1872 and 1900 further inquiries were made 
into the causes of poverty among the Indo-Europeans, 
which were followed in 1902 by the appointment of an 
official commission whose duty it was to work out in an 
extensive and comprehensive report the results of the 
inquiries of its predecessors. This committee proposed 
that a Central Board of Guardians for the poor and an 
Inspection Board should be formed, with the object of 
giving assistance and encouraging organization in the 
measures taken by private societies for the care of orphans, 
ragged children, and the waiis of society. Besides, the 
- committee recommended that soldiers enrolled in Europe 
whose term of service had expired, and whose stay in the 
East Indies promoted the formation of Indo-European 
families, should be sent back to the Netherlands. 

These proposals, except that of the return of the Euro- 
pean soldiers, kave, however, not been carried oute There 
can hardly be any question of negligence in the matter, 
having regard to the important amelioration of the 
economic outlock, consequent on the effects of the agrarian 
crisis having been overcome in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, and which offered better prospects also 
to the Indo-European. 

But the twentieth century brought changes with it in two 
respects. Alleviation of social needs was found to be no 
longer sufficient; it had to give way to efforts to find new 
channels for social welfare. There is also noticeable among 
the Indo-Europeans an individual endeavour to attain and 
‘maintain by their own exertions a field of their own in 
social life. 

Efforts are made to grant the Indo-Europeans facilities 
for the practice of agriculture. In 1904 special measures 
were put into force whereby indigent Indo-Europeans could ° 
obtain the lease of land at a very low cost. Contrary to 
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the usual practice in such cases, the Indo-European was 
allowed to obtain land that Faz already been reclaimed by 
the Javanese, providec these owners renounced their rights 
voluntarily ; this privi.ege was restricted to plots of 15 to 
35 acres. Assistance could alzo b= rendered to applicants 
by Government grarting hsm the necessary working 
capital for the erecticn of arms end of horticultural 
establishments, while district colonizing .committees were 
appointed to exercise supervision over the working and the 
spending of the credits granted. 

This measure had bet -itclz success, the reason being 
that not sufficient attentior sed been paid to the fitness of 
the applicants for agriculture. It socn appeared that the 
lower classes, from the lerger towns from which it was 
hoped to recruit applicants, were not suited for agriculture 
‘on a small scale either mentall; or physically, owing to the 
heavy demands this work makes on mind and body. 
Moreover, it became appareat that net sufficient attention 
had been paid to the cuest_on zs tc whether any reasonable 
prospect existed for tais kind of egriculture, carried on as 
it was with a minimum o7 capital In only a few cases, 
owing to the proximity cf a grcwirg European centre, 
where produce of a quality that the indigenous labour 
could not grow was in request—as for instance, good vege- 
tables and the supply cf mik of a Letter quality—did it 
become possible for tzos who had acquired sufficient 
ability for such work to attain any success. | 

From about the same time dates an organization, formed 
principally in Indo-Eurcpeen szdzewx, which had the 
object of rousing its members to actior. The object of the 
“« Indische Bond,» alreazy estedlisked in 1898, was: 

1. The setting up of a printing office of its own, for, 
among other things, the issue of an official publication for 
the “ Bond.” | 

2. The opening of '‘ Boad” shops. 

3. The encouragement cf ag-icukure by Indo-Europeans, 

4. The promotion of education. : 

All this was intended tc “urther the interests of its 

. members, and to affcrd mazerial and moral assistance to 
European residents in zhe Dutch East Indies who needed 
such assistance and asked “or iz, 

But these objects were doomed to failure. After a few 
years the issue of the official publicaticn had to be dropped, 
and though the “ Bond * kad =pened courses for lower and 

‘commercial instruction ia some places, yet the activities of 
the society languished. 
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It may perhaps be attributed to the awakening of the 
Eastern peoples during the World War that the Indo- 
European became conscious that he would have to exert 
himself to the utmost if he wished to keep his ground. 
Anyhow, in 1919, a new powerful organization, the “ Indo- 
European Bond,” arose, whose object was to promote law- 
fully and legitimately the development of the Indo-European 
in social, mora., intellectual, and economic respects, 

This society distinguishes itself from its predecessor in 
that it does not, in its work, occupy itself with the 
Europeans in tke Dutch East Indies, but only with the Indo- 
Europeans. It describes as Indo-Europeans all who 
settled in the Dutch East Indies, whether of European or 
mixed blood (and their descendants), with the proviso that 
those of European blood should have been bern in and 
within the Dutch East Indies. It is thus clear that in this 
case a new independent group in social life is forming 
itself, but not as a part of the European population. 

Its organ, Oxze Stem,* published in its first number an 
article entitled “ Self-defence,” which purports to explain 
its aims. It emphasizes in it the difficulties that the Indo- 
European experiences, and the necessity of his opening up 
new paths, now that there is danger of his being supplanted 
in the old ways. The founders of this association met with © 
a wider response than the preceding one had done. The 
organization developed step by step, and the latest yearly 
report records that at the end of 1928 it numbered no less 
than 92 branches and 15 agencies, with 12,167 members 
on its rolls. Considering that the whole European popula- 
tion of the Dutch East Indies (including the Indo- 
Europeans) numbers about 170,000 souls, and that there | 
are many heads of families among its members, one may 
infer that a very large portion of the Indo-Europeans are 
members of the said organization. Its efforts were crowned 
with success in many spheres. 

The society succeeded in establishing a scholarship fund, 
the capital of which, according to the last yearly report, was 
estimated at 246,427 guilders,[ and which had granted 
support to 208 persons for their training. It also formed a 
general relief fund, which showed a favourable balance of 
18,810 guilders at the end of the year 1928. 

The social work it undertook was the foundation of some 
schools and an agricultural colony.: An elementary school, 
an elementary commercial school, and a training school for 


* Je.“ Our Voice.” 
tT Cae guilder = 1s. 8d., or slightly over Rs. r. 
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teachers were also founcec. More im-porzant, however, is 
the founding of the agricultural colon’, “ De Giesting,” in 
South Sumatra. Its nuimerical strength was 80 Indo- 
Europeans, besides 270 javanese and Chinese. The Bond 
has provided this colony, sme its foundation, with 121,817 
guilders, both for credizs and regular contributions. A 
special fund for this cbjac: was abie to raise 111,708 
guilders, so that 10,000 guilders only kad to be contributed 
out of the funds of the sociatv. © 

So much for the measures taken. The cuestion remains, 
however, whether success is to be expected along these 
lines, | 

T need not touch upon tke value of “ self-help.” For the 
Indo-European it is as true as of anyone else that personal 
exertion braces one’s energies, and that skould at first dis- 
appointments be met wita, yet the experience thus acquired 
can open up new prospects and stimulate the energies. 
Too long has the Indo-Evrepean let things drift, and too 
late has he realized that tae altered social relations made 
new demands upon him! [It is a momentous occurrence 
that he has now himself put his hand <o the plough, which 
indirectly cannot but tmprove his chances in economic 
life. ` 

But it may, not ‘without reason, be doubted whether the 
measures applied will rove effective. | | 

It must be remembered taat a place in social life must > 
be found which can ony be occupiec by the Indo- 
European, and which he can hold better than an immigrant 
European or the indigenous people. Moreover, the impor- 
tant fact must not be los: sight of, that the level of the 

.daily requirements of 21 Indo-European does not incite 
him to so great an exertion in economic hfe as the immi- 
grant, for whom the desire to be able later to return to his 
native country and live on hs savings constitutes a greater 
spur. On the other haad, the Indo-Eurcpean is inclined 
to greater and more ccnfin.ous efforts.than the indigenous 
man, as.he would not find rezl satisfaction in the life led by 
the latter. He must thus lock for something which has no 
attraction for either of tke other communities. 

Starting from thes? premises, it becomes a question 
whether anything can be atzained by zhe Indo-European’s 
own schools. These schocls have the same curriculum as 
others to which he may be acmitted-on the same footing as 
other pupils. With his acquired knowledge he must apply 
‘for posts also sought for by other groups, and he does not 
enjoy any preference. [t seems to me that the founding of 
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such schools is too much in line with the former idea of 
giving assistance to those who, owing to the want of proper 
training, could not succeed in life. - 

It is otherwise with agriculture. There it seems possible 
to find a system of working not.acceptable to either of the 
other communities. In general, the Indo-European will 
have to cultivate farming with little capital. He can do so, 
because in contrast with the immigrant he can, in the 
climate of the colonies, work more easily. In this he has 
an advantage over the immigrant lacking working capital. 

On the other hand, he is inclined to exert himself more 
than the indigenous farmer who is also lacking in working 
capital. If, therefore, a sphere can be found for the Indo- 
European which enables him to produce something that 
the others cannot, he will have won a place of his own in 
agriculture, 

His system of working can be different from that of the 
larger plantations, where the owner. limits himself to super- 
vision, leaving the work to be done by coolies. This 
makes, in general, an undertaking of this kind suitable to 
production in the mass, in which neither the owner nor his 
deputy need, as it were, superintend every detail, It will 
also have to be different from the system of the indigenous 
population. ‘This can take place if he decides to grow 
crops requiring great accuracy in their cultivation, as by so 
. doing his disposition for greater exertion offers him a special 
outlet. 

Something of this kind is to be found in such produce as, 
on account of their being raised in small quantities, have a 
special value.on account of their good quality. In this 
category might be mentioned the finer sorts of Java coffee, | 
the separate trees of which require much care, and also 
tropical fruit, only the most perfect kinds of which are 
exportable. 

I am not convinced that experiments of this kind have 
been well orgenized in South Sumatra. That there should 
be two hundred and seventy persons of different races among 
the eighteen Indo-European families, numbering eighty 
souls, gives reason to fear that there is an“inclination to 
follow on a small scale the example of the larger plantations, 
and thereby tail to reach what, for the Indo-European, 
-should be his prime aim—namely, the chance of establishing 
a special branch of his own. Meanwhile it is possible that 
at first extra hands may be needed to push forward the 
heavy work of clearing the ground. Time alone can tell 
what the prospects will be. Meanwhile the Board of Agri- 
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culture is prepared to lend a helping hand in experimental 
work and in an advisory capacity. 

There seem to be simila- possibiities of success for the 
Indo-European in technical matters. Now that in the 
Dutch East Indies tFzre exists a slowly growing industrial 
development, the .1do-Eurzpean, t0, may look for posts 
in which, thanks’to his greater mclimation for exertion than 
the indigenous workman, wil and a special outlet, not in 
that of greater physical exerticn o~ routine, but in that of 
accuracy. -Both in tha electrical and chemical industries 
he will find prospects >f success. No employer will think 
of sending for an immigrant whea be can find suitable 
workmen at hand. And the indigencus workman is not 
yet able to perform accurate work, et any rate if it requires 
judgment. 

It appears sufficiently c.ear from the above that the 
Indo-European problem of the Dutch East Indies is by no 
means solved ;_but it wil. aiso be seen to be‘on the right 
road to finding such a sclut.on. In the first place, it seems 
that, as far as concerns econ=ani life, the direction sought 
promises in the long zun <o offer an outlet, but, what is 
much more important, that the initatire is in the hands of 
the people directly invoived, and tEat the Indo-European 
realizes that he will have to iake his life and future into his 
own hands. This 1 is the first coaditton for i ac in 
any social group.* 

* Since the above has been wri:tea it has Decome known that the East 


Indian Government is preparec. tc 2ran: a sum cf 100,000 guilders to the 
Society for dndo-Kuropean Colonizañor in Soutk Sumatra. 
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INDO-CHINA TODAY 


By His Excerrency M. PIERRE PASQUIER 
(Governor-General of Indo-China) 


Translated by Miss Williams 


{Arrangements have been completed for the publication in subsequent 


issues of a series of detai-ed studies upon conditions in France's Far . 


Eastern possession. It was thought fitting to preface the series with 

an article of a general character. The present Governor-General in 

Indo-China has kindly consented to contribute this paper. | 
In the colonial possessions of France Indo-China occupies 
a unique position by reason of the density of its population, 
the extent of its wealth, and the antiquity of the civilizations 
found therein; most of all its distance from the metropolis 
and its position at the cross-roads of Asia, in the heart 
of the world of rice, and of silver currency, which has 
withdrawn it from the economic enterprise of France, has 
led to the development there of a policy which is rather 
different from the French policy in Africas ` 

Under French influence Indo-China has made rapid 
progress ; indeed, one might even say that without France 
Indo-China would not exist. If we carried our minds back 
to about 185c, what should we see? Annam had pursued 
her conquests in the south and threatened Cambodia, which 
had no other course than to fall back on Siam; caught 
between two fires, it must soon have disappeared, On the 
other hand, China would have consolidated her hold on 
Tonkin. If France had waited twenty years before estab- 
lishing herself in the peninsula, there is little doubt that 
Indo-China would not have existed today. 

Between such diversa races as the Annamites, the Thai 
(Cambodians anc Laotians), the Mois, and other primitive 
peoples of the Annarmite chain, the Muongs, etc... . 
there is no otner bond zhan that of the French administra- 
tion. France succeeded in establishing peace among these 
different races, in putting an end to the system of extortion, 
which in conjunction with the uncertainty of the seasons 
used to lay waste entire provinces, and very soon an essen- 
tially peaceab.e population could take up its occupations in 
tranquillity. ; 

It is well to note that in setting foot in Indo-China 
France has not had to impose herself upon a hostile people. 
The ruler of Cambodia himself placed his kingdom under 
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the French Protectorate witacut any pressure being put 
upon him; the King of Luazg—Prabanz did the same, and 


' the Upper Mekong became French without the firing of 


a single shot; according tœ an expression that today is 
famous, this was a “‘conque=t of hearzs,” and the phrase 
that was applied to the imstallation cf France at Laos 
might be applied to the whole of Indo-China. 

The sole resistance cf an» importance came not from the 
Annamites, sick of the extozconate demands of their man- 
darins, but from certain pertisans of the 2mperor of Annam. 


* Otherwise the country was speecily conquered, and the ease 
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with which this was done shzws plainly that the people after 
the first moment did nct meez the French as enemies. _ 

If I am inclined to emches'ze these beginnings.of French 
rule in Indo-China it is co give a better understanding of 
the. political quietness whic= the cotntry enjoys today. 
This peacefulness is the moz= remarkaktle as the Annamites 
possess á past, often brilliant, sometimes glorious, and their 
contact with China, whos2 ycke they succeeded in shaking 
off, has only accentuated tke:r characteristic’ tendencies. 
As soon as they saw the Fr=nch constructing roads, rail- 
ways, canals, hospitals, open’<g schools the Annamites put 
their confidence in France. Trey realized that, far from 
signifying the end of Annas the presence of the French 
was a pledge of prosperity. established on a solid founda- 
tion, which enabled their ccintry to reach with the least 
possible shock to the degree of evolut.on made necessary 
by their contact with Western civilization. | 

Capital has sometimes been made of the claims of a 
section of the Annamize pcrulation of Cochin-China, In 
that country, where France bas not been hampered by the 
presence of a protectorate, an has been able to carry out 
fully her programme cf soctal and economic amelioration, 
the development of natural riches and the spread of educa- 
tion have produced a rapic growth of intelligence. A 


small number of young pecple, mostly educated in the 


French Universities, Lave taken it into their heads to 
claim for their fellow-c:tizersa larger part in the adminis- 
tration of the country; they heve no -ollowing, and their 
campaign is a-‘matter of profcurd indifference to the great 
majority of the Cochin-Cairnese. : E 

These certainly do nct -mderestimate the -considerable 
things that France has accor plished in Cọchin-China,and the 
results that have been achieved: in tweaty years, from 1907 
to 1927, the number of thosé hc have availed. themselves of 
medical attention has grown from 188,000 to 484,000; the 
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birth-rate has gone up from 95,000 to 148,489; between 
October 1, 1927, and June 30, 1928, a third of the popula- 
tion has beer: inoculated against cholera, a real achievement 
which has not been realized in any other country in the 
world. Educaticn has just been made compulsory in a 
large number of districts, and in five or six years all the 
children in Cochin-China will have at least three years at 
school. Moreover, in 1883 Cochin-China only had 675,000 
hectares of lend under cultivation ; today she has 2,360,000. 

If the budzets of Cochin-China and Siam are compared, 
it can be proved that Siam devotes to public works only — 
9 per cent. of her budget, while Cochin-China sets aside 
30 per cent, of hers; to medical work she devotes 9 per 
cent. against the 2°3 për cent. credited to Siam. Add to 
this that fram rg1r1 to 1928 the expenses of education 
have increased 500 per cent. and those of the medical 
service 600 fer cent. Few colonized nations can show 
such eloquent figures on their balance sheets. This 
achievement is realized by the mass of. the people, who 
more or less confusedly take it into account, and this is the 
chief obstacle to the interested propaganda of those who 
would lead them astray. 


Yet it is important not to rest upon one’s laurels, and if 
Cochin-China has shown remarkable progress, due as much 
to the direct administration that she has enjoyed as to the 
systematic development of her natural riches, it must not 
be forgotten that the other countries of the Union have 
advanced with slower steps, much slower steps. » 

The war period has held up the carrying out of the 
great programme of public works drawn up by Monsieur 
Paul Doumer, and it is a matter of urgency that the 
unfinished work should be taken up again. Since the war 
some important works have been carried out, notably those 
which concern roads, irrigation, and the protection of 
Tonkin against the rising of the Red River, but much still 
remains to be done, particularly in railroad construction, 

_ For fifteen years Indo-China has confined herself to 
building a fraction of the Trans-Indo-China railway (the line 
between Vinh and Dongha), and undertaking the rack and 
pinion line from Lang Bian. This is not enough, and soon 
an effort must be made to attack the project of four great 
lines: In the south, the way from Bencat to Locninh, that 
from Battambang to Phnom-Penh, and that from Tourane 
to Nhatrang; in the north, the line from Tan-Ap to 
Thakhek, wkich will open up Laos. For this purpose a 
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contract will no doubt be 2ut forward, and material has 
already been ordered in Germany for the carrying out of 
the programme ; this, ther, ts not a question of future plans 
only, but of imminent realizations. The execution of so 
great a work could not >e celayed for long without serious 
consequences, Siam tas pushed on with her railways 
towards Mekong, and threatens to put Laos within the 
economic area of Bangxox: also the scheme will open up 
for colonization the rica tracts of the red lands which are 
desirable for the establishment of plantations of gum-trees, 
tea and coffee plants, etc... . 

As regards economics, | cannot pass over in silence the 
projected reform of che Indo-Chinese currency. The 
piastre of Indo-China is one of the last silver-weight 
currencies; and if this form was very useful to the colony 


in the past, in particular sparing it the high cost of living’ 


after the war, it has its incznveniences today. The adop- 
tion of the gold standard by the greater number of the 
countries of the Far East has proved that it is not necessary 
to have a silver currency in order to trade with China; in 
point of fact, current prices are fixed in gold, and silver 
coinage only complicates exzernal relations. 

The stabilization of <he frenc, which has given France a 
safe and sound instrument of credit, has paved the way for 
the stabilization of the pmstre. The silver piastre, which 
tempted the capitalists. end favoured, at the time of the 
paper franc, investmeat of capital in Indo-China, has 
become for the Freaca not a security, but an uncertain 
factor. . Thus it is now kcped to. give the piastre a value 
calculated according to an agreed weight of pure gold. 
Naturally, silver piastres will always be in circulation, but 
they will be reckoned by gold rate, in any case in foreign 
negotiations, and the monetary system of Indo-China will 
closely resemble the Indier system. 

In the realm of pol:tics I have been successful in pre- 
ceding my departure for France by measures which have 
given satisfaction to the French and indigenous populations, 
Certainly these last have an inadequate share in the adminis- 
_ tration of the country. Cozhin-China only has a represen- 
tative in Parliament. Th= sther divisions of the Union, 
except Laos, have only one delegate to the Supreme 
Council of the Colonies, < delegate who, moreover, most 
often stays in’ the lense and attends the sessions of the 
Government Council. This “Conseil de Gouvernement,” 

which shares with the Gcverament General the exercise of 
executive power, is comdoased for the greater part of the 


ot 
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high officials of the colony, and it is not possible to modify 
its composition, given the character of the powers conferred 
upon it. 

Accordingly, on my suggestion, the Colonial Minister 
has just formed a High Council of French Economic and 
_ Financial Affairs, on which will be no official in active 
service. Members will be almost all delegates elected from 
the French and native population sitting side by side. This 
High Council will have, in its small beginnings, only a 
consultive character; but the Governor-General will be 
bound to take its opinion on all questions concerning the 
economic life of the country. This organization supposes 
the existence in each country of the Indo-Chinese union of 
local assemblies composed of members elected from the 
population. Cochin-China has a Colonial Council composed 
of French and native elected members, who enjoy rights 
similar to those of the “ Conseils Généraux ” of our French 
departments. : 

In the other countries we find that the Head Resident 
has only a native consultive chamber, which in Annam has 
the title of Chamber of Representatives of the People. 
There is no French assembly which plays the same part, 
and this is a lack which is about to be made good. 

Henceforth Tonkin, Annam, and Cambodia (and later 
Laos) will have a French Council of Economic and Finan- 
cial Affairs; it will be composed entirely of elected dele- 
‘gates, who must have spent at least four years in the 
country where they put themselves up for the votes of their 
compatriots. Like the High Council, but this time in the 
more restricted organization of a single country of the 
Union, these local councils will be consulted on all economic 
questions. = 

Thus the cclonists can put their often extensive ex- 
perience at the service of the administration. It is not 
generally known outside the country that some French 
colonials have been settled in Indo-China for thirty or forty 
years, and sometimes they never go back to France. - They 
thus acquire an intimate knowledge of the country which is 
rarely possessed by officials, and it is a matter of the greatest 
importance that they should have a share in the administra- 
tion of the colony. 

Without doubt the ten years now to come will be of the 
greatest moment for Indo-China. I am happy to state that 
she can face her destiny under conditions of security that 
inspire an absolute confidence in her future. 


ESI 


THE PACIFIC OCEAN 


THE CHIEF THEATRE OF EVENTS IN THE 
| WORLL’S EEREAFTER 


By BRIGADIER-GENERaL C. D. BRUCE, C.B.E. 


[The writer was for sixteen veazs in China, both in pre- and post-war 
days, including seven years as Ckie? Commissicner of the International 
Police in Shanghai, acted as ad~iser on Police affairs to the Chinese 
Government, and was for six years in commard of the Wei Hai Wei 
“Chinese Regiment.” He has travelled extensively in the interior as well 
as in Central Asia and Russian Turkestan. He is the author of ‘In the 
Footsteps of Marco Polo,” a joarner overland from Simla to Peking.] 


“ Topay the Pacific is the scene of a stirring drama. What 
the Mediterranean was to the civilizaticn of Rome,.and the 
Atlantic was to Europe in the last chree centuries, the 
Pacific is to the world af tke twentieth century. On its 
shores lie two of the greatest nations of history—China 
and the United States—the older firmly established when 
the younger was unborn ; tre younger bursting with wealth 
and strength such as the clier never knew in its golden 
prime. 

‘CA little apart from tha mainland of Asia, as England is 
from Europe, lies the great island empire, Japan. “At the 
western gateway of the Pacimc, Great Britain stands guard 
over her possessions scattered from: the Antipodes to the 
Arctic, and shelters, incidental_y, Holland’s treasure trove in 
the East Indies. On the extreme norta, pressing, expand- 
ing, grasping, liessthe land of Muscovite-Russia, ever turn- 
ing her back on her frozen steppes, seeking empire in Asia, 
and ports in warm waters. China, Japen, Russia, Holland, 
the British Empire, and the United States—these are the 
actors on the Far Easterr. stage today.”* 


THE CHINESE PUZZLE 


There is an ever-presert difficulty in discussing the 
many problems centring rourd the Pacific Ocean. It lies 
in the entirely unpredi izabe future of China. We may 
think this or that about the fzture of China: experts may 
suggest what they consider will simpl-fy its course: the 
ordinary man guesses at ihe time it wil take the country 
to reunite-—or how long ‘iz. will remain disrupted, tem- 


* “The Restless Pacific,” 97 Nicholas Roosevelt (1928). 
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porarily, as has frequently happened in the past—but we 
actually know nozhing. About other nations concerned 
we possess suficient data of their past to predict, within 
limits, their future destiny. As regards China we have no 
such data, for never before in the history of the world has 
such a situation arisen. It is as though a Sumerian, an 
Assyrian, or an early Egyptian civilization were called 
upon to suddenly arise and to assimilate a twentieth- 
century culture: not, be it remarked, an Oriental but an 
Occidental one. That a people whose history reaches 
back some five thousand years should still survive vigorous 
and lusty is one of the wonders of the world. Still more 
wonderful that the nation should have continued to exist in 
a political framework more or less identical with that of the 
Chou Dynasty. On the other side of the Pacific Ocean its 
waters lap the shores of the most: advanced, modern, and 
up-to-date country the world has yet known. Few will 
deny that America represents the acme of twentieth- 
century progress. Broadly speaking, the problem of the 
Pacific today is the fusion of two such utterly opposed 
civilizations. Bezore attempting so far as is here possible 
to discuss some of the conflicting interests of the chief 
Powers concerned, it may be advisable to consider afresh 
the latest conditions in and around the Pacific. Among 
these conditions are some which include interests so oppo- 
site as to appear, at first sight, almost insurmountable. 

In China taere is but one outstanding interest for the 
world today. It is the question of the survival or collapse 
of the present Nationalist Government. This, Govern- 
ment, as we know, is attempting to re-unite the various 
conflicting interests which for nearly a score of years have 
disrupted the country. Should it fail and a renewal of the 
inter-provincial strife once more spread over the land the 
settlement of all the larger Pacific problems will be in- 
definitely delayed. Many of the problems are more or less 
ripe for discussion and solution, but they are so intimately 
connected with the presence of a strong central govern- 
ment in China that without such a stable authority any 
discussion becomes merely academic. 


MONGOLIA 


We can, however, discuss her outer territories of 
Mongolia and Manchuria. Over the former hangs today 
a permanent threat of Soviet aggression. This has grown 
to dangerous dimensions since the date when Russia signed 
the Outer Mongolian treaties of November, 1912, and 1914; 
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and when China, Russia, e1d Outer Mongolia made the 

tripartite agreement of Juna, 1915. In November, 1921, ` 
was signed another treazy between the “Mongolian 
Peoples Revolutionary Government” and the “Russian 
Union of Soviet Republics.” In this treaty the two parties 
recognized, diplomatically, zach other's existence ; though, 
once more, the advantage was all on che side of the Soviet 
Republics against China’s sovereigrzy cver Outer Mon-. 
- golia. This latter treaty was -epud-aied by China in 1922. 

Still later M. Karakhan negotiated tne 19324 treaty, which 
attempted to restore friercty relaziors between China and . 
Russia. One of the prowsiors of the 1924 treaty 
recognized Outer Mongcliz as part of the Republic of 
China. The following year, :925, the Soviet Ambassador 
informed the Chinese Governmen: that tke Red Army had 
been withdrawn from that regioa. Since then affairs in 
Mongolia have not stood stäl. This embarrassing portion 
of Chinese territory has -2mainec the chief channel of 
communication between t22 Eolskevist military authorities 
in Siberia and their main bore for farther interference in 


China, General. Féng yé-lsiang. 


THe Mancurrtan ĪMEROGLIO 


In Manchuria, the ozher outlying territory to the north, 
the ever smouldering spark >f Russo-Chinese animosity 
and distrust has once agaim flered up. Manchuria may yet 
be the scene of further fighting, in that the direct interests 
of China, Russia, and Japan ate deeply and inevitably 
involved there. Neither cculd the Eritish Empire nor the 
United States afford to stend aside should the triangular 
quarrel come toa heed. The mere Hea of interference in 
Manchuria on the part af tha Uasted Siates without con- 
sulting Japan was quite sufecient to sziffen the policy of the 
latter Government. It has beea said that the greatest 
diplomatic blunder made zy American statesmen in late 
years was the attempt to ‘nternatioralize the South Man- 
churian Railway with a vew to checxing the influence of 
Japan. . The attemp: faike= badly, æ all the Far East is 
well aware. It is a matter of hiztory that Japan has 
already fought two wars in deferc2 of her interests in 
Manchuria. There is lit-l= dub: that her military leaders 
are fully prepared for < third shoulc -he unfortunate ‘neces- 
sity be forced upon that proud peop 2. ` We know that, in 
spite of the utmost cesire for peace to every man and to 
every nation, there may come a moment when there is 
nothing for it but to fight. Such ere the vital interests 
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of Japan in Menchuria that to secure them no cost would 
be considered too high. In reprehensible actions, like the 
seizure by force by China of the Chinese Eastern Railw ay, 
lies the ever-present danger of serious international com- 
plications. With Soviet Russia openly striving to bring. 
about world revolution in the East, having failed in the 
West, the menace can hardly be rated too highly. So far 
Bolshevist efforzs to definitely entangle China’s 400,000,000 
in her net have failed:- But the efforts will not cease, and 
the Russian Union of Soviet Republics remains for the 
_ present a permanent factor for active unrest where already 
the atmosphere is sufficiently highly charged. 


Japan’s PROSPECTS 


“A little apart from the mainland of Asia, as England is 
from Europe, lies the great Island Empire Japan.” 

Do we always remember the dual nature of Japanese 
civilization? How much of it today is derived from 
Western sources and institutions; how much from her 
own immemorial traditions? The question is no easy one 
to answer. Fundamentally, Japanese civilization is still 
Oriental. Her elder statesmen thought fit, with consum- 
mate foresight, to adopt from the West its Occidental 
science, its railways, machinery, educational advantages, 
and its man-killing methods; but the two civilizations, as 
we have lately been reminded,* are still struggling for the 
mastery. Under an Occidental veneer the people of Japan 
are at heart loth to part with their ancient national qustoms, 
their traditional religion, their Shinto cult, and their 
Emperor worship. But until the nation can solve this 
problem of a duai existence, it must be admitted and allowed 
for in any attempts to forecast the future of Japan in the 
Pacific. | 

It is to her geographical position fronting the Asiatic 
mainland that Jepan owes her claim to special interests and 
influence beyond those of any other of the Powers interested. 
Of the various and varied problems facing the Japanese 
Government three stand out as most important to the 
nation. They ere, first, an adequate food supply to meet 
the demands of an ever-increasing population—the popula- 
tion of Japan has almost doubled during the last forty 
years ; secondly, the question of where and how to dis- 
pose of her surplus colonists; and, thirdly, the provision 
of raw material zo increase her expanding industrial efforts. 


* « Modern Japan and its Problems,” by G. C. Allen. 
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All three may be said to depend upon Japan’s status as a 
first-class maritime Power Hems the vital interest for 
Japanese statesmen of ze Anglo-American discussions 
upon sea strength which have lately taken place. What- 
ever the ultimate issue of these efforts may be to obtain 
a reduction of naval armements between England and 
America, from the Japanese point of view her interests in 
the Pacific are as greet, if not greater, In the eyes of 
Japanese statesmen,* tre mest impo-tant task before the 
Washington Conference in 1921 was to effect an agreement 


on the ratio of capital shias, the backbone of the fleet. . 


That this should still be z matter for discussion nearly ten 
years after only serves te show che difficulty—it might 
almost be said the impass:td:ry—cf expecting final results 
upon such variable matters s naval and military equality 
between nations. As. the wears pass, so are new factors 
constantly being introduced by scence and by the wit of 
man. It can only be possib-e, therefore, to legislate tem- 
porarily in the light of existtaz conditions. At Washington 
in 1921, before any advance towards parity of sea-power in 
the Pacific could mature, the attem>: was made to reach an 
agreement upon the ratio > zapitæ ships on the American 
basis of 5: 5:3. A prov-sicnal arrargement was reached. 
Now, once more, a fresh ratio is under discussion, but the 
fact remains that no such ratio nor any so-called policy of 
parity then arrived at can represe: che true facts of the 
situation. 

The special requirements of the Eritish Empire with her 
scattered island empire and of the —n.ted States cannot be 
assessed in such terms, nor can mo of Japan. In the 
Pacific, as in Atlantic wat2rs. othe: factors obtrude them- 
selves, such as the presence 2r absence of fortified or forti- 
fiable naval or air bases an= the Ontrol and protection of 
trade routes.. Fresh significance 5 brought to bear upon 
these various means of reckoning naval strength by the 
epoch-making voyage round he world of the Graf Zeppelin. 
What the future may yet kold for -hese monster airships 
either in the way of trade or for add:tional national defence 
no man can yet say. The cross-Chernel flight of M. Bleriot 
has just celebrated its now <ekmost pathetic coming of age. 
What may not another twen:y-one ~ea-s give us in the way 
of air transport? The Gra? Zeppelin crossed.the Pacific 
from Kasumiquara in Jasan zo Los Angéles in the United 
States—s5,800 miles—in sixty-eight Łours fourteen minutes, 
at an average speed of 80 krasts per aour. For the next 

_® “The Washington Confe~ecce and A‘te-,” by Y. Ichihashi. 
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generation is the scrapping of all capital ships such a 
fantastic dream as some may think? 


RaciaL EQUALITY 


There is one other main factor which may at any time 
affect Japanese policy in the Pacific, and it is the burning 
question of racial equality. The Japanese are a proud 
race, proud in a sense some Western nations cannot 
understand. But it is the pride of achievement, the pride 
of a race who have so far worked out their own national 
salvation in the face of wellnigh insurmountable difficulties. 
“Why not,” asked Japan’s representative both at Versailles 
and at Washington, “face this momentous question ?” 
The only answer received was the almost brutal Exclusion 
Act from the U.S.A. of 1924. Up to that time the Japanese 
had been treated on a different footing from other Orientals. 
From 1924 thev have been placed on the level of all Asiatics. 
When the matter of racial equality was brought up at 
Versailles, as every one is aware, the late President Wilson 
found himself in a situation of extreme delicacy. He chose, 
or was faced with, the line of least resistance. That a 
second opportunity of discussing this burning question was 
allowed to pass at the Washington Conference may at the 
time have been unavoidable, but sooner or later the 
_ question will again arise, possibly under even more un- 
propitious concitions. Eventually it will have to be faced. 
Until racial equality is conceded by the West to the East, 
the danger of the present position in the Pacific remains. 
The imposition of exclusion acts in self-defence js a fair 
weapon in cases of economic international competition, and 
this whether the struggle is between Ocaidental and Occi- 
dental (United States and: Europe) or between Occidental 
and Oriental, as in some British Dominions as well as in 
America. No international danger is ever likely to arise 
because only a certain number of would-be immigrants from 
Europe to America are allowed to enter. The danger in 
the Pacific is that the Japanese will never rest content to 
be labelled as Eelonging to an inferior race. 


THE COMMERCIAL “ COMPLEX ” 


From the north-west corner of Alaska to the southern- 
-most point of South America is a distance of many hundreds 
of miles. Throughout the whole length of this vast line of 
coast the interest of the United States is never absent. 
The western shores of Canada and the entire coast of South 
America lie, diplomatically speaking, outside the ken of 
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American warships. But to coramercially minded American 
business men of the new economical y-imperial type the 
status of their northern anc scutherr neighbours need not 
necessarily remain always as at present. The interpretation 
of the Monroe doctrine has expanded to a surprising extent 
since it was first heard of. It is a wel-known fact that in 
the United States econamic ferces virtually take precedence 
over all others. A well-known American not long ago 
remarked upon this fact while depborirg some of the evils 
connected with it. ‘From my view-ocint,” he said, “ much 
of what seems to some people imper: alism seems to me 
merely gumption. I am afraid tha: I shall have to confess 
I come of a race of practical imperialists. They used to 
be called pioneers in ozher days.” A well-informed 
American writer on foreign afairs has lately remarked that 
‘peaceful economic pen2tretian seems to be the technique 
of the new imperialism.” To safeguard its trade interests 
abroad is the duty of any government, and accounts, 
naturally, for the intention of America to be, if not the 
dominating influence in Pacific wate-s, et least what it 
considers on a parity with ery end avery other power. 

From the point of view cf trade there are, it is hardly 
necessary to remark, two main entrances into the Pacific 
Ocean. If and when the Nicaraguan Canal becomes an 
accomplished fact there wil taen be taree. The Panama 
Canal is one; the other skirts the soutkern end of the 
Malay Peninsula, It is a mere truism: to say that the 
cutting of the Panama Canel revolutionized trade prospects 
in the Pacific, but it also ckazged entirely the balance of 
power from the point of view cf naral strategy. Since the 
entrance of the American Pacific Fleet via the Panama 
Canal it is no longer Japan whica holds the balance of 
power. On the western sho-es of the Pacific lies the other 
main gate at the southern end of the Malay Peninsula. 
At Singapore, when the new aaval base has been completed, 
Great Britain can turn the zey in the lock, and can control 
in the interests of world peace th2 most flourishing and 
important trade route in the East. l 


SIMEAZORE 
The completion of the lorg wanzed naval base at 
Singapore was part of the policy of Empire defence set on 
foot by Mr. Baldwin's Governmeat. Tke necessity for 
such a support to the Britisa Fleet nas for long past been 
more clearly understood br Eng ishmen with interests 
“east of Suez ” than it has >y those with a somewhat more 
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limited view of Empire responsibilities. With its para- 
mount importance under the new conditions in China and 
the Far East few persons will disagree. In the Press there 
have been hints of a change of policy with regard to the 
Singapore base, but it is devoutly to be hoped that any 
such rumours are entirely unfounded. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald may have his own ideas upon the reduction 
of naval armaments, as the Anglo-American discussions 
on the subject obviously show ; but he is unlikely to be the 
originator of a policy which would make the defence of the 
Empire merely a political card in the programme of any 
British Government. The ‘settlement of the question of 
Anglo-American naval equality in the Pacific or -elsewhere 
for even a generation would bea matter of very great credit 
to the foreigr. policy of any British Government. Mr. ` 
MacDonald hes the full sympathy of all parties in this 
country, and of many in America, in his efforts to bring 
this about, but not at the cost of severely, if not fatally, 
handicapping the defence of the Empire., Nor could 
any such retrograde step be taken without its being fully 
endorsed by our great Dominions, and especially by 
Australia and New Zealand. Upon the shoulders of the . 
latter must fall the chief burden of resisting any efforts 
to contravene their right to remain a ‘white man’s 
country.” Their comparative isolation compels them to 
rely more than other portions of the Empire upon defence 
by the King’s Navy. 


Tue NEED ror CO-OPERATION 


Another aspect of Singapore as a naval base remains to 
be discussed, There are those even among residents in 
the Far East whose interests in the matter lie almost 
entirely in how it will affect British interests. But there 
is another and extremely important side to the question 
which should rot be forgotten. In its Netherlands Indies, 
Holland possesses in one sense a jewel comparable to 
our own Indian Empire. Holland deprived of the Dutch 
East Indies would no longer count as a great colonial 
power. How rich they are and how vital their possession 
is to the Dutch is not always fully realized. To the British 
Empire, with all its powerful naval resources, the safe- 
guarding of India is, in one sense, merely an added 
financial burden. To Holland the safety of the Netherlands 
Indies is the greatest problem connected with her foreign 
policy. Nor ts this uneasiness by any means unnecessary. 
Her own naval resources are entirely inadequate for the 
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task, as even her own Gov2rnmen: is aware. The Dutch 
Government is now acopting the attitude that its best 
defence lies in the maimtenance oz neutrality when other 
nations happen.to be at war. At Dne. time the hope of 
the Dutch Government was that ‘hke League of Nations - 
would banish war. Both these ere somewhat doubtful 
premises upon which tc rely for rational safety. In the 
nineteenth century Englanc and France more than once 
gained a temporary footiag in the Dutch East Indies when 
the Dutch had lost command of tmz sea. It is an open 
secret that the bait of the possession of these very rich 
islands strongly influenced certain circles in Germany during 
the Great War when th= question grose whether Holland 
‘should or should not sutfer the fat2 of Belgium. Anglo- 
Dutch relations have for -ong been on the footing of 
mutual co-operation for mutual benefits. The presence 
of a strong naval base at Singapere should still further 
cement these bonds and cur mutual Imperial interests. 
At Singapore the Netherlands Indies practically touch our 
own Straits Settlements. No other nation is so likely to 
welcome a strong and feacefal nechbour in the Pacific 
as is Holland. 


FRANCE IN THE PACIFIC. 


French Indo-China is apt ta be forgotten when consider- 
ing international problems in the Pacific; but as one of 
China’s closest neighbcurs on the mainland, and as a 
European Power claiming a special nfluence in that turbu- 
lent province of China, Yunraa, the position of this French 
colonial dominion cannot be :gnored Next to the British 
Empire France is*still the greatest colonie] Power today, 
though it is in Africa, the site of tha: world-famous Roman 
colony, not in Asia, thet sae is ssending most of her 
resources; attempting also—es all creat colonial Powers 
must—-to find a solution of tae buming problems which 
beset any Occidental nation accepzmg the white man’s 
burden among Oriental races. 

In her Indo-Chinese possessions. France has no mean 
stake in the future of the Facific. The day may always 
come—until a strong central (savernxent rules in China— 
when France will be forced to interfere, not only on behalf 
of her own Nationals, Sut of that far larger and more 
permanent body, the Reman Catheslic Ckurch in China. 
As friendly Powers with the closest des in Europe a further 
link binds England and France as c).onial Powers having 
like interests in the Far East. In chis dual co-operation 
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that of Holland is already assured. All three Powers are 
attempting to further the interests of civilization in the Far 
East. Profiting by their past experience, the present task 
of harmonizing civilizations age-old and entirely modern 
can best be met by mutual co-operation. This, as M. 
Pasquier, Governor-General of French Indo-China lately 
remarked, is the keynote of Dutch success in the adminis- 
tration of her Netherland Indies. On an official visit to 
Java in April last in the presence of H.E. Jonkeer de 
Graeff, the Viceroy of the Netherlands Indies, M. Pasquier 
emphasized the fact that “le progrès moderne n’exige ni 
destruction mortelle, ni modification radicale, et qu'il peut 
parfaitement se satisfaire de l’enrichissement methodique du 
vieux fonds Asiatiques par les apports successifs de 
l'Occident.” | 

A lesson waich the Nationalist Government in China, 
struggling hard for survival, might well take to heart. 
How difficult such work really is and how rapidly it can 
sink back temporarily submerged a glance at Palestine and 
Syria serves te indicate, France and Great Britain stand 
for the adyarce of what is best in modern civilization 
throughout the world—slow though it may be. The Anglo- 
French enżente has for long been the corner-stone of 
European peace, though to some extent the Locarno Pact 
superseded the dual exzente. It canand should be extended 
to influence more closely peace in the Pacific. 

If peace is to be maintained in the Pacific there can be 
no surer base to it than Anglo-American co-operation in the 
true spirit, and a friendly understanding with Frañce which 
should be kept apart from war weapons of European policy. 
The new policy which Mr. Hoover is attempting can do a 
great deal to cement this if he is allowed to substitute in 
America’s foreign policy a positive for a negative attitude 
towards the peace of the world, far more than can any 
agreement upon a 5:5:3 or other ship-strength standard. 

Speaking after that extraordinary example of inter- 
national co-operation for peace, the Boy Scout Association’s 
coming of age this summer, Lord Baden-Powell used these 
words : 


“You cannot get world peace by mere leagues and dis- 
armament and pious ideas. You have to get the new 
spirit.” 


Nowhere is this more necessary than .in attempting 
to solve “ the world’s great hereafter” in the Pacific. 


Or 


THE ASIAN CIRCLE 


A SURVEY OF ASIATIC AFFAIRS 


Tue Asian Circle is concreted by a grcup with personal 
knowledge of the various parts of Asia, and through the 
collective experience of its members aims at giving to the 
public an informed, progressive, and disinterested view of 
Asian affairs, both in detai and as a whole. The Right 


Hon. Lord Meston, x.c.s.1., is President, and its member- 
ship includes : 


Sir John Cumming, E.2.L5., C.S.1. 
Sir Richard Dane, E.c.1.5. 
Sir Patrick Fagan, 3.2 LE., C.S.1. 


- Lieut.-General Sir George MacMunn, K.C.B., K.C.S.L, 
D.S.O. 


It is understood that- where articles are signed in this 
section they do not necesærily represent the views of 
members of the Circle other zhan the writer. 


CHINA AND THE SO-CALLED 
e OPIUM WAR 


By Str RicHaB= DANE, K.C.LE. 


THE présent attitude of the Chinese towards foreigners 
recalls memories of the time when all foreigners 
were regarded in China wita dislike and contempt; and 
it is not out of place to remind readers, who have no 
special knowledge of Chiazse history, tnat the Chinese 
only agreed to treat foreigners as their equals when their 
pride had been humbled te their defeats in wars with 
Great Britain and France. The so-called Opium War 
of 1839-1842 was the first of these wars. As regards the 
causes of this war much x=yjustifiable obloquy has been 
cast upon Great Britain. =peakers and writers both in 
England and America have elleged that opium was forced 
by.war upon China in violetion of her laws and in opposi- 
tion to her wish. The follew:ng remarks ir Lord Morley’s 
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Life of Gladstone may be quoted’ as typical: ‘‘ The 
Chinese question,” as he wrote, ‘‘was of the simplest. 
British subjects insisted on smuggling opium into China 
in the teeth of Chinese law. The British agent on the spot 
began war against China for protecting herself against 
these malpractices. There was no pretence that China was 
in the wrong, for, in fact, the British Government had 
sent out orders that the opium-smugglers should not be 
shielded; but the orders arrived too late, and war having 
= begun Great Britain felt bound to see it through, with 
the result that China was compelled to open four ports, to 
cede Hongkong, and to pay an indemnity of £500,000.” 
Lord Merley then quotes at length Mr. Gladstone’s 
denunciation in the debate in Parliament of the war as 
unjust, but omits any reference to the important admission 
which he made in his speech that ‘“‘ there was a broad and 
marked distinction between the opium trade as carried on 
before September, 1836, and as carried on subsequent to 
that period,” as it had not been proved until then that the 
Chinese were ‘‘in earnest in their desire to put it down.’* 
No reference is made. to previous disputes; the dis- 
missal in disgrace in 1816 of a British Ambassador, be- 
cause he would not kowtow before the Chinese Emperor, 
and the hostilities that followed when the Alceste frigate, 
which was sent to take the Ambassador away, was dis- 
courteously refused permission to enter the port: this in- 
‘cident, which precluded any further attempt on the part 
of the British Government to negotiate on any subject, 
was an important cause of the war: the difficultiestin which 
the supercargozs of the East India Company were involved 
on more than one occasion, owing to tHe inequity of the 
Chinese law of homicide, which required a life for a life 
even when death was caused in an affray or in admitted self- 
defence: the serious friction that occurred in 1829-1832, 
when the Company’s supercargoes attempted, without 
permission from the Chinese authorities, to improve the 
landing-place in front of the Company’s factory, and the 
President brought his wife to Canton in defiance of the 
regulations : the blunder that was made in 1833-1834, when 
the East India Company’s control of the China trade was 
withdrawn and free trade was introduced, at a time when 
an enormous expansion of the opium trade was inevitable, 
owing to the failure of the attempt which had been made 
by the Government of India to restrict the production and 
export of opium from the independent States of Central 
India: and, finally, the hostilities which occurred in 1834, 
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when Lord Napier, who was appointed the first Super- 
intendent of Trade, attempted, in accordance with his 
instructions, to force himself upon the Chinese authorities 
as the official representative of a nétion demanding equality 
of treatment. _ ee 

Some of these incidents nsy appear to be unimportant, 
but they all helped to create in -zke Chinese mind the 
impression that the British were (as was stated in one of 
the Imperial edicts) “‘the most domineering and proud ” 
of all the foreigners, and therefore cor-iuced to the decision 
taken by the Government ir. 1639 to adapt punitive measures 
against the whole British community. 

The accuracy or inaccuracy of Lard Morley’s account 
will be evident from the following ne-rative of the events 
which immediately preceded tne wat. For many years, as 
Mr. Gladstone recognised, the opium trace was peaceably 
conducted with the op2n conaivence of the local 
authorities; and except for two outbursts of sporadic 
activity in 1817-1818 and 1£21-1822 zo attempt was made 
by the Chinese Government {to suporess it. In 1836 the 
question of legalising the trade ard cf levying a duty on 
import was seriously corsicsred. The case was well 
argued on both sides from tie Chirsse standpoint; but 
eventually, in January, 1827 (not Seat=mber, 1836, as said 
by Mr. Gladstone), it was decided tc suppress the trade 
by violence. : 

Vigorous measures were first teken against Chinese _ 
smugglers; their boats were burnt, znd the trafic between 
Canton and the store-ships at the mouth of the river was 
driven into the hands of the foreig¢ness. ` $ 

For three years`after Lord Napier’s death, his suc- 
cessors made 'no attempt to correspond with the authorities ; 
but in 1837 Capt. Elliot, whe was thea Superintendent of 
Trade, by departing from Lc-d Palrerston’s instructions 
and submitting petitions, succeecel in reopening com- 
munication and was permitzed to v:st Canton under the 
regulations applicable to Chief stpercargoes. After. his 
arrival at Canton in April, 1837, several edicts were issued 
requiring him to send the opium ships away. For some 
time he clung to the idea that the trade would be legalised ; 
but in the autumn orders, commuricafed to him direct by 
two subordinate officials, convinced tem that the Chinese 
were in earnest. On Novem>der :g znd December 7 he 
wrote to Lord Palmerston recommeacing that the official 
communication made to him s-oulc be acknowledged, and 
that a Special Commissionz- should E2 despatched with a 
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strong naval escort to Chusan, or some other place on the 
coast of China, to discuss, among other things, the sub- 
ject of opium with officers of the Chinese Government 
and to endeavour to obtain recognition of the trade. Lord 
Palmerston replied to these letters on June. 15, 18 38, and 
his reply is referred to by Lord Morley. ‘‘ With respect 
to the smuggling trade in opium, which forms the subject 
of your despatches, I have to state that H.M.’s Govern- 
ment cannot interfere for the purpose of enabling British 
subjects to violate the laws of the country in which they 
trade. Any loss, therefore, which such persons may suffer 
in consequence ‘of the more effectual execution of the 
Chinese laws on this subject must be borne by the parties, | 
who have brought that loss on themselves by their own 
acts. With respect to the plan, proposed in your despatch 
of November 19, for sending a Special Commissioner to 
Chusan to endeavour to effect some arrangement with the 
Chinese Government about the opium trade, H.M.’s 
Government do not see their way in such a measure with. 
sufficient pesca to justify them in adopting it at the 
present moment.’ 

To understand ‘the significance of the measures taken 
at Canton in 1638-1839, it is necessary to refer to a remark- 
able memorial which was submitted in 1836 by Hsii Kiii, 
a censor, when the question of legalising the opium trade 
was under consideration. Legalisation, he urged, would 
be incompatible with the “‘uninjured dignity” of the 
Empire, and prohibition would be practicable under an 
energetic administration by a talented and determined 
' officer. The foreigners were presumptuous and violent, 
but they had never ‘‘ failed to succumb ¥ when they had 
been met with a firm front, as on the occasions of Lord. 
Napier’s arrive! and the destruction of the landing-place at 
the East India Company’s factory at Canton. He recom- 
mended, therezore, that the Chinese should first be “‘ awed 
and purified ” by the punishment of all concerned in the 
trade, and that then nine foreigners, whom he-named_ as 
notorious smugglers, should be arrested, and be compelled 
under a threat of execution to cause the opium store-ships 
to leave and to write to the King of their country to stop 
the trade. . . E 

This, in substance, was the policy actually adopted. 
In April, 1838, a Chinese was strangled outside the walls 
of Macao “‘fcr traitorous intercourse with the foreigners 
and for smugg-ing opium and sycee silver.’’ In December, 
1838, two coclies, who had landed opium belonging to 
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Mr. Innes, a Britisk subiect, were executed; and on the 
12th of that month an tempt was made to strangle a 
Chinese, who had been ecr-viczed of selling opium, in front 
of the factories at Canton The execution was successfully 
resisted and the man was eventually strangled at another 
place, but the resistance oF the foreigners orovoked a serious 
riot. 

Capt. Elliot, exceedirg his authority, suppressed the 
river smuggling in Evropeaa bots, but this had no effect 
upon the crisis whica was approaching. Smuggling con- 
tinued along the coast, and exterded further to the north- 
ward; the export of silver, which in Chinese eyes was un- 
doubtedly one of the principal objections to the traffic, 
continued to increase; arc et the end of 1838 the Chinese 
decided to depart frem tae pol-cy of extra-territoriality, 
which, except in cases. cf homicide, they had up to that 
time adopted, and to :ake accion against the foreign 
smugglers. 

In January, 1839, a proclamation was issued by the 
Viceroy to the foreigners of all nations informing them 
that the Emperor had decided to suppress the importation 
and use of opium, and had ceputed an cfäcer of high rank 
to take all the measures that m ght be necessary for the 
purpose. The proclametion was followed by the execu- 
tion of a Chinese in fronz of the <actories. The foreigners 
were overawed by the pzesence of troops and the execu- 
tion was not resisted. 

In March, 1839, tke Imperial Commissioner Lin 
Tse-hsü arrived at Carton. On the 18th edicts were 
issued; one to the Hong Merchants informing them that 
the utter annihilation of the opium trade was his “‘ first ”? 
object, and threatening one or two of them with death if 
they failed to arrange metters satisfactorily; and another 
to the foreigners of all nations, crderirg them to deliver 
up all opium in the sto-:e-skips and cther places and to 
execute bonds in Chin2se and in their own language, bind- 
ing themselves not to trade agaia in opium and to submit 
themselves to penalties cf death and confiscation of cargo 
in the event of any subsequent importation. On March 19 
trade was stopped, and >n the z1st boats were prohibited 
from leaving Cantcn. Or the 22nd end 23rd attempts 
were made to induce Mr Dent, zhe third of the smugglers 
named by Hsii Kiti, zo enter the city. Mr. Jardine, the 
first named, had ‘eft China, and Mr. Innes, the second, 
was at Macao. 

A military force was ¿t the same time assembled in the 
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vicinity of Macao, and war junks and old junks for use 
_as fire-ships were collected at the mouth of the river.. On 
March 22 Capt. Elliot, who was then at Macao, on hear- 
ing of the measures taken at Canton, issued notices to 
British subjects, informing them that he had no confi- 
dence in the intentions of the Government, and requiring 
all British ship: to place themselves under the orders of 
Capt. Blake of H.M.S. Larne at Hongkong and prepare 
to resist any act of aggression. On the 23rd he started for 
Canton, ran the blockade in the river, and reached the 
factories in the afternoon of the 24th. 

Mr. Dent had evaded compliance with the demand that 
he should enter the city, and when Capt. Elliot had 
arrived the Commissioner turned his attention to him. 
Supplies of food and water were cut off on the evening 
of the 24th; native servants were compelled to leave; and 
a rigorous bloczade was enforced by an arc of boats in 
front of the factories, and by troops stationed in the rear. 
The number of persons confined was about 230. Most 
of them were engaged in the opium trade, but there were 
exceptions. Americans and Portuguese were also active 
participators. 

On March 25 Capt. Elliot applied for passports per- 
mitiing British subjects to leave Canton with their property. 
The reply was an order to deliver up all the opium in 
the store-ships. With this demand Capt. Elliot, after 
some further correspondence, decided to comply; and on 
the 27th he issued a notice requiring British subjects to 
deliver to him for the service of H.M.’s Government all 
opium in their possession or under their control on the 
coast of China. The notice was complied with by the 
British and Indians and also by Americans, who had 
control of Indian opium; and on March 28 Capt. Elliot 
informed the Commissioner that he held himself respon- 
sible for the delivery of 20,283 chests of opium. 

The delivery of the opium took time and involved much . 
correspondence: but, when arrdngements for delivery had 
been made, the rigour of the confinement was relaxed, 
and after March 30 supplies of food and water were obtain- 
-able. Up to thet time food and water had been smuggled 
in; and, although the confined persons suffered serious 
inconvenience, it does not appear that there was any 
actual privation. | 

On April 2 the question of bonds was brought up. by 
the Hong merchants and, on April 6, by the Special Com- 
missioner in a direct communication to Capt. Elliot. He 
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and the merchants of the British Watior and its Depend- 
encies were required to b:nd themseives to “‘ plainly y 
address’? H.M. the Queena sc the: orders might be issued 
prohibiting the manufacture end exportation of opium, and 
to agree to the penalties ot dath ead confiscation of cargo 
in the event of any importaczicn into China. This demand 
Capt. Elliot firmly refused, and -he metter was dropped 
for a time. : 

The demand, however, convinced Capt. Elliot that there 
was no hope of the re-estadleshment f British commerce 
on a satisfactory footing at Danton; and on April 13 he 
wrote to the Portuguese Govermor of Macao, placing 
British subjects under his. ġzotecton ard offering to co- 
operate in the defence of ths Settlement. On the 16th 
also he applied to the Gov2mor-Genera_ of India for the 
despatch of as many erm=e] vessels as could be spared, 
for the protection of the lite and prozerty of British sub- 
jects in China. 

By May 4 the greater par: =f the 20,282 chests of opium 
had been delivered, and Cept. Elliot and other. British 
subjects were permitted to leave Canton. Mr. Dent and 
fifteen other persons were, howev2:, proscribed as being 
notorious smugglers, and ther expulsion from. China was 
subsequently ordered. 

On May to the law of -ke Chir2se Empire making the 
importation of opium a capital offence. was formally 
announced to Capt. Elliot end to the American and Dutch 
Consuls, and measures were aken to 3ring foreign traders’ 
for the future under very stringent supervision. 

On May 18 the delivery cz the opium was completed, 
and Commissioner Lin was then azxicus that trade should 
be reopened under the onerozs corditions which had been 
imposed. Capt. Elliot, however, issued a notice to the 
captains of British ships admonisaing them not to enter 
the port, advised his countremen to withdraw to Macao, 
and went there himself on May 24. Al British subjects, 
_ who had not already lef}, fzilzwed ais advice and withdrew 
in a body to Macao. . 

The failure of the Brizh to =eceum> infuriated the 
Commissioner; and his in=ignatiom was increased by the 
facts that the store-ships, from which opium had been de- 
livered, were not. removed, erd that mne proscribed merchants 
remained at Macao. Proclamations to. British merchants 
and captains inviting them to enter zhe part were countered 
by a manifesto to the Chireze people from. Capt. Elliot 
explaining the reason why Eritisk merchants would not 
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return to Canton; and a period of strained, though quies- 
cent, relations followed. British ships remained outside 
the port, but trade was conducted through the Americans, 
who had signed the bonds and had remained at Canton, 
and who acted as carriers. Opium smuggling also con- 
tinued along the coast in spite of the violent measures 
taken by the Commissioner. 

On July 4 an affray occurred between British and 
American sailors and the natives, and a Chinese, named: 
Lin Wei-hi, was killed. The sailors appear to have been 
responsible for the affray, and Capt. Elliot, disregard- 
ing the question of jurisdiction, put six men on trial. 
A charge of murder against one man was thrown 
out by a Grand Jury, but five others were sentenced to 
imprisonment and fine.* The result of the trial was com- 
municated to the District Magistrate of Macao on 
August 16; but the Magistrate was informed at the same 
time that the surrender for trial of any British subject was 
out of the question. 

Capt. Elliot’s proceedings were ignored ; the Commis- 
sioner moved with 2,000 men to a place forty miles from . 
Macao, stopped the supply of provisions to the British, 
compelled their Chinese.servants to leave, and threatened 
to cut off supplies from the Portuguese if they con- - 
tinued to assist the British. Capt. Elliot therefore left 
Macao on August 24, but the Commissioner was not satis-, 
fied. Edicts were posted on the walls of the town on the 25th 
announcing once more the law on the subject of opium, 
insisting on the surrender of the murderer (sic) of Lin 
Wei-hi and on the departure from China of all ships, which 
were not prepared to enter the port of Canton. Ships bring- 
ing opium to China within six months were to be permitted 
to trade if they surrendered their opium, but any person 
concerned in the importation of opium after that period 
was to be punished with death, if a principal by decapita- 
tion and if an accomplice by strangulation. The Portu- 
guese Governor was also ordered to expel the British, and 
a threat was made that their houses would be surrounded. 
The Governor was so intimidated that he professed his 
inability to afford protection any longer. British merchants 
and their families accordingly left Macao on the 26th, and 
took refuge at Hongkong. H.M.S. Larne had left China, 
so Capt. Elliot took command of the merchant ships. On 
August 31 the villagers on the coast were warned by 
proclamation to arm themselves and fire at the British, 1f 


* The proceedings were illegal, and the men were released on their 
arrival in Engiand. 
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they should attempt to land to cktain food or water or 
create a disturbance. On S2ptemder 2 a notice was found 
on the shore at Hongkore: *‘ Poison has been put into 
this water.’’ 
- H.M.S. Volage, with Capt. Smith in command, arrived 
about this time with despatches from the Naval Com- 
mander-in-Chief, authorising Capt. Ellict to offer to the 
Portuguese Governor any assistance he might require for 
the defence of Macao. Capt. Eliot accordingly wrote to 
the Governor suggesting -hat the Britisa should: return, 
and offering to place at his sisposel a force of 800 or 1,000 
men for the defence of tke place, but the Governor, not 
unnaturally, insisted on memtainirg strict neutrality and 
would not allow the Britisk. tọ reuen. . : 

On September 4 Capts. Elliot and Snmth went with the 
pinnace of the Volage, a small armed vessel named the 
Pearl, and Capt. Elliot’s cutter ta Kowloon, where four 


junks were posted to prevect the Britisn from obtaining. 


provisions. The Rev. C. Gutzlaff was sent to explain that 
several thousand British suEjects were :n want of food, 
and that “‘ frequent conflizfs*’ must ensus if they were not 
allowed to obtain it. Argumeat was unavailing; and 
when the removal of some urovisiors, wh.ch had been pur- 
chased in a distant part cf the bey, was prevented, Capt. 
Elliot lost patience and cpened fire on the junks. An 


-. indecisive engagement followed, without any fatal 


casualties on either side. Capt. Smith then fetched the 
Volage; but, when she arzived, Capt. Elliot repented of 
his rashness, his action, a= nae said himzelf, having been 
difficult of vindication under any less agzravating circum- 
stances; and Capt. Smith was persuaded to refrain from 
any further hostilities. | "g 

After this affair a blockece of the port of Canton was 
contemplated by Capts. Eliot ard Smith; and another 
attempt was made to induce the Foriugnese Governor to 
give an asylum-to British merchants and their families 
at Macao, and to allow Br-ish trace to Ee carried on from 
there, -but the proposal wes rejected wrih some indigna- 
tion. i 

The blockade was not enzorced; and on September 14 
Capt. Elliot, reopened negotiations -with the Chinese, 
through the District Magistrate of Macao, in the hope of 
an understanding whick would permi: of trade’ being 
carried on in a legitimate manner pending the receipt of 
instructions from Englard. Cammissicner Lin was not 
unwilling to treat, and on September 20 he communicated 
his terms through the [strict Magistrate: (1) That all 
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opium in the ships at Hongkong should be surrendered ; 
(2) that the murderer of Lin Wei-hi should be given up, 
or that the seamen engaged in the riot should be sent for 
trial on the understanding that one only should be made 
answerable; and (3) that the store-ships should be sent 
away, and that all of the proscribed persons who. had not 
left China should depart immediately. 

The negotiations dragged on for five weeks. The District 
Magistrate and the: Hong merchants were in favour of a 
settlement; and an unsuccessful attempt was made by the 
merchants to mduce Capt. Elliot to agree to a subter- 
fuge to satisfy the Chinese forms of justice.* ` The Com- 
missioner was evidently anxious for an adjustment of the 
dispute, and an arrangement for the search outside the 
port of British ships, for which bonds had not been given, 
was actually agreed to by the Hong merchants. It is 
doubtful, however, if the arrangement would have been 
workable; and any chance the negotiations may have had 
of success was destroyed by the action of the captain and 
consignee of a British ship, who signed a bond in the pre- 
scribed: form and -took their ship to Canton, and by the 
occurrence, as alleged, of another affray on the coast at 
Kwanghai, in which another Chinese was killed. 

On October 27 the Commissioner and the Viceroy. com- 
municated an ultimatum, declaring the arrangement agreed 
to by the merchants to be unworkable, insisting on the 
- execution of bonds, referring to the affair at Kwangha, 
and'concluding : “* We, the Commissioner and the Viceroy, 
have no course left but to send out war vessels to proceed 
. to Hongkong to surround and apprehend all the offenders, 
those connected with murders and those, connected with: 
opium, as well as the traitorous Chinese concealed on 
board the foreign vessels. We take occasion distinctly 
to make. this known to enable you to be prepared.” 

This was practically a declaration of war; and, at Capt. 
Elliot’s suggestion, Capt. Smith with the Volage and the 
Hyacinth, which had also arrived on the coast, moved ` 
up the river to the Chuenpee anchorage on November 2 
to submit propesitions from there to the Imperial Com- 
missioner. A Zorce of war junks was there assembled, 
and Capt. Smith sent Mr. Morrison, the Chinese Secre- 
tary, to request that the orders issued for the destruction 
of British ship: might be withdrawn, and that British 
merchants and their families should be allowed to remain 

* Tn the time of the East India Company stoppage of the trade on 


account of a homicide case had been prevented on at least tw 
occasions by the acoption of discreditable subterfuges. 
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on shore until the receipt cf orders from England. The 
Chinese Admiral replied civilly and promised to com- 
municate the orders of the Comm:ssicner and Viceroy on 
the following day, and ask21 Capt. Smith to move the 
ships further down the river. 

Verbal requests were made after this by a linguist that 
Mr. Morrison should again b= sent to the Admiral’s ship, 
but these were refused by Capt. Smith. The Chinese 
squadron consisting cf tweatv-nine jnonks then stood out 
towards the British ships, which edvenced to meet them. 
The Chinese, seeing this, enchcred, and Capt. Smith 
sent by the linguist a perempzory request that they should 
withdraw to their former archorage. To this request the 
Chinese Admiral sent the following reply: ‘‘ All that I, 
the Tetuh, want is the murderovs fzreizner who killed 
Lin Wei-hi, a. single indivictual. If Eliot will name a 
period in which he will deliver up the murderer, I, the 
Tetuh, will be in no way epprenensive in my require- 
ments. As soon as a time is zivem in wh:ch the murderer 
shall be delivered up, the force can be immediately drawn 
back to the Bogue. Otherwise, by no means whatever 
will I accede. This in reply.” ` 

With Capt. Elliot’s concurrence Capt. Smith then 
opened fire, and after a shcr: engagement, in which four 
of the junks were sunk, ‘ne Admiral withdrew to his 
former anchorage. All trace was stozped after this, and 
the transhipment of cargoes in American vessels was pro- 
hibited. a 

Respensibility for the payment >f compensation for the 
opium surrendered was at Erst repudiated by the British 
Government; but, when reports were received of the pro- 
ceedings up to the time oi the naval engagement at 
Chuenpee, an Order in Czuncil was issued authorising 
the Commanders of H.M.’s snips to seize Chinese vessels 
and cargoes so as to compal the Chizese Government to 
. grant satisfaction. and zeparaction. The result of the war 
which followed is correctly s:ated by Lcrd Morley. 

When he says that the Brit.sh Agent began war against 
China, he refers presumably to the Kowloon affair on 
September 4. The Chinese threetenad war at Chuenpee 
and the British responded, but to sev that Capt. Elliot 
made war on that occasion ~culd be a gross exaggeration. 
At Kowloon, in his attempt to secure food for British 
subjects, he certainly was aggressive, but as no Chinese 
were killed, though some wer2 wounded, the incident was 
not regarded by the Chines: as important. It was not 
referred to in the negotiations which fcllowed; and in a 
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proclamation issued after the occurrence, inviting British 
merchants and seamen to ignore Capt. Elliot and trade 
upon the conditions approved by the Chinese Govern- 
ment, the whcle of the blame for the affair was placed 
upon Capt. Elliot personally. It is safe to say that the 
incident was no more the cause of the war than were the 
hostilities at the time of Lord Napier’s arrival. As Com- 
missioner Lin said to the Macao Magistrate on October 27, 
1839: “Let it be asked, Are the ‘bonds given? Is the 
murderer delivered up? Of other matters Ï say nothing.’” 

The question was assuredly not of the simplest. It is 
doubtful if a more complicated question was ever presented 
to a civilised Government. Lord Morley would hardly 
have agreed to the summary execution of every British 
subject who persisted in continuing a contraband trade, 
at which Chinese officials had connived for years, but which 
the Chinese Government had suddenly determined to 
suppress. 

Even if H.M.’s Government and the Government of 
India had wished to do so, they could not at this time have 
stopped the =xport to China of Malwa opium produced 
in the Native States of Central India. Sind was inde- 
pendent terriicry, and Karachi and the Portuguese ports 
of Diu and Deman were open to the trade. 

The exports of Malwa opium to China in the three years 
from 1836-1837 to 1838-1839 (48,608 chests) exceeded the 
Bengal exports (41,104 chests). To prevent the free 
traders from smuggling, at any place they wished, on the 
long and undefended coast of China, would have been im- 
possible. Some of the free traders were lawless and un- 
principled men, and the circumstances in which the war 
occurred wer=2 certainly not creditable to Great Britain; 
but to sugges:, as Lord Morley did, that the Chinese were 
entirely in the right and that the British were entirely in 
the wrong is a perversion of the facts. If Capt. Elliot’s 
recommendat:.on had been accepted, and a Special Com- 
missioner hac been sent to China in the summer of 1839 
to discuss the subject of opium, the responsibility of each 
of the two countries for the conflict which produced the 
war would have been made more clear, but no practical 
result would have been obtained. The Chinese persis- 
tently refused to negotiate on any subject, as they regarded 
the British merely as contumacious vassals. When the 
monopoly of ike East India Company was withdrawn and 
free trade wizh China was introduced in 1833-1834, war 
sooner or later became inevitable. Even at the present 
time it is not possible to indicate any practicable measures 
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by. which, in the circumsfences which then existed, war J 
could have been prevented. 

On the question of the extent to which the Indian opium 
trade was responsible for the use aad abuse of opium in 
China, there has been even more misrepresentation and 
exaggeration than there hes Eeen in regard to the causes 
of the war in 1839. Cipium was produced in China long 
before it was imported. into that country from India. The 
principal opium-producing provinces in China are Yunnan, 
Kweichow and Szechuar. in the west, anc Kansu, Shensi and 
Shansi in the north-west : aad in these provinces the use and 
abuse of opium have been mos: prevelent. With the excep- 
tion of an insignificant quant.ty, whick was taken to Szechuan 
by the Yangtse, no Indian opium was ever imported into 
these provinces. The encompus increase in the consump- 
tion of opium in China, whack took place m the nineteenth 
century, followed the invertizn by a Chinese of the habit 
of smoking a pure extract of zhe drug unmixed with other 
ingredients (Chandu). It is possible that the inventor may 
have used Indian opium, enc that the habit spread from 
the east to the west o- China, but there is no proof of 
this, and the smoking of Chandu is a Chinese and is not 
an Indian habit. Indian =pram was exported to the sea- 
board of China partly beceuse it was superior to the native 
drug, but mainly because transportation by sea from India 
was easier and cheaper then transportation by land from 
the west and north of Chine. | 

It is, however, the case that the importation of opium 
into Canton was formally orcnbitec in 1799, and that the 
Indian opium trade was continued in spite of this pro- 
hibition, and wag continued end increased after the attempt 
which was made to sup ress iz forcidly in 1837. The first 
war left the opium questicn unsettled. After the second 
war, when .British and Freach troops had reached Peking 
and the Emperor’s summer palace had been burnt, the 
Chinese Government agreed with some reluctance to recog- 
nize the increasing opium trade, and an import duty was 
imposed. For many years a large revenue was derived by 
the Chinese Government i{tcm the taxatian of Indian and 
Chinese opium, but the an=pathy to Indian opium was not 
extinguished. It remindec tae Ch-nese of their defeats, 
and it was felt to be a grievance thet foreigners ‘should be 
making large profits by the imporzation and sale of an 
article which was, as they tought, weekeaing the Chinese 
and rendering them less able to resist foreign aggression. 
Many Chinese also are siacerely opposed to the use of 
opium upon moral grounds. 
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\ In 1906, therefore, in the time of the Dowager Empress, 

when the Chinese Government had reason to believe that 
the Government of India and H.M.’s Government would 
not be unsympathetic, it was decided to revert to the policy’ 
of prohibition. H.M.’s Government, when approached, 
agreed to stop gradually the export of opium from India 
‘to China if the Chinese Government would at the same time 
suppress gradually the cultivation of the poppy and the 
production of opium in China. The campaign of pro- 
hibition which followed was an amazing episode. Drastic 
measures were taken against opium-smokers; and in some 
provinces, notably in the west, where. the drug owing to its 
portability has a high commercial value, numbers of farmers 
were shot for cultivating the poppy in contravention of the 
prohibition. By 1913 the suppression of poppy cultivation 
in China had made such progress that the authorized 
export of Indian opium to China was discontinued. The 
Government of India sacrificed an annual net revenue of 
4 3,000,000; end the peasant in Central India was con- 
strained to forego the cultivation of his most profitable 
crop; but the sacrifices made have not hitherto received 
the recognition they deserved. 

For some yeérs after 1913 the poor in China were unable 
to obtain opium, and the comparative facility with which 
thousands of Chinese temporarily gave up smoking shows 
that the optum-smoker is not such a slave of his habit as is 
commonly supposed. | 

With the disappearance from the scene of Indian opium 
and the weakering of the authority of the centralegovern- 
ment in Peking, which followed the death of Yuan Shih-kai 
in 1916, the zeal for prohibition gradually slackened. War 
lords with large armies to support found that opium was 
a profitable source of revenue: and farmers, instead of 
being shot for growing poppies, were constrained in some 
places to grow them. At present the poppy is grown in 
practically every province of China in which opium can be 
profitably produced, and China is said to be producing 
more opium then any other country in the world. 

The National Government which has been established 
in Nanking has declared its intention of enforcing pro- 
hibition, but except where a local District Officer is himself 

. a prohibitionist no measures have been taken to give effect 
to the policy. As already said, many Chinese are sincerely 
opposed to the use of opium, but the craving for the drug 
among Chinese generally is very strong, and it remains 
to be seen whether a policy of prohibition can ever be 
successful. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 


THE SIXTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF 
- THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 


In submitting the sixty-secoid Anntal Report for the year 
ended April 30, 1929, the Couns] congratulates the members 
upon twelve months of well-sustainec prog-ess in discharge 
of the special task of the Association to promote the welfare 
of India by the dissemination cf information and opinion on 
her affairs, and the provision W an -mpartial forum for. their 
discussion. The impcrtance p= the papers read and the 
attention paid to them in the rewspap2r press have been a © 
reflection of the. quickening of the public interest in the 
affairs of India under the stimclus cf curreat enquiries. It 
may be said with confidence tumat et ro period in its long 
history has the Association zentributed more fully than it 
does today to the understanding anc knowledge of India on 
which the maintenance of gəod-w:ll between the Indian 
Empire and the people of this coantry must in large measure 
be based. ae l 

The number of new membe-s elected, 2ighty-fọur, was 
larger than for many years zast. As will be seen from 
reference to Appendix B, tne list incdludes'the names of 
many who have played or are phyirg an important part as 
- administrators, reformers, and zublicists in the developing 
` life of India. It incluces, fof irstance, no Jess than seven 
past or present heads of Indian p-cvinces. The Council 
announces with special satisfaction the election of the 
Marquess of Reading end the addition of his name to the 
list of Vice-Presidents, which thereby includes all the 
surpiving ex-Viceroys of India Vice-Presidentships have 
also been accepted by their Eighresses the Maharaja of 
Patiala and the Nawab of Bhopal. The Council has been 
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strengthened by the co-cption of the Right Hon. Sir Leslie 
Wilson on his return from the Governorship of Bombay. 
Mr. P. K. Dutt has taken the place on the Council filled for 
so many years by Mr. N. C. Sen, Adviser for Indian 
Students, his official predecessor, who is now resident in 
India. These appointments will require confirmation at the 
Annual Meeting. l 

The Council records with sorrow the death of three of its 
members. The Right Hon. Ameer Ali had served for 
many years, and though ^is duties on the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Courcil restricted his opportunities for atien- 
dance at meetings, he gave great and constant assistance as 
a member of the Literary Committee and in advising on 
matters on which his judgment was of special value, Mr. 
Ameer Ali’s place as Vice-Chairman of the Council has been 
filled by the election of Sir Mancherjee Bhownaggree. ‘The 
late Sir Muhammad Raf-.que joined the Council last summer 
as a co-opted member, and his death, whilst on a visit to 
India, has deprived the Council of the co-operation from him 
to which it looked forward. In Mr. W. Coldstream the 
Council has lost one of its most senior members, who over 
a long series of years was regular in attendance and active 
in supporting the work of the Association. Mention should 
also be made of the inclusion in the list of deceased members 
of three Ruling Princes—the highly cultured Maharaj Rana 
of Jhalawar, the young Maharaja of Bharatpur, and the 
Raja of Pudukkotai. The new members elected include | 
two Ruling Princes—H.H. the Maharao of Bundi and H.H. 
the Maharaja of Porbandar. It should be noted that by 
death and resignation tae Association lost thirty members, 
leaving a net increase of fifty-four members, as compared 
with twenty-six in 1927-28. l 

The close attention paid in the last year or two by the 
public to the great proklems of the constitution of India and 
the relations of the Crown to the Indian States has been 
well reflected in -he lec:ure programme. The consideration 
of the latter subject by means of a very notable paper 
read in July at a crowded meeting in the Caxton Hall by 
H.H. the Maharaja of Patiala, Chancellor of the Chamber 
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of Princes, was the outszandag fea ure of the programme. y 
‘This was the first occasicr cf a Rulng Prince of India ff 
addressing a public meeting ir this country on the problem 
of the future of the States. The importance of the event 
was recognized by the Brit:sh Broadcasting Corporation in 
arranging for the lecture tc ze broadzsst, and by the Press 
in its full report and commen:s ther2om 

In this connection it may se noced thet at the annual 
conversazione held in January inv taffons were issued to 
meet the members of the Irc’an Stetes Incuiry Committee: 
Unfortunately, the Chairman of tke Committee, Sir 
Harcourt Butler, was preveated from attending by an attack 
of influenza, but his colleezgus, Coon=l the Hon. Sidney 
Peel, spoke briefly on beha f af the —ommittee. 

In three papers muca light was tircwn on issues which 
are engaging the attenzion >: the Statucory Commission on 
Indian reforms. In Mey che Maneraja of Burdwan’s 
vigorous paper generally surveying these problems elicited 
an animated discussion. In Noverm>er Mr. J. A. Richey 
gave us the benefit of his wide pract-cal knowledge in a 
consideration of the educational ascects of the statutory 
inquiry. In March Sir Wal: Wil som similarly placed at 
the disposal of the Association His exve2rience, as the. 
representative of the Assoc&:ed Chembers of Commerce in 
the Legislative Assembly for six years, on the position of 
Europeans in India in relation to reicrns. 

To social progrgss ard uplif: no Ess attention was paid. 
In October the Rev. Sather T. ver. der Schueren, s.J., 
described the great work of the Begien Jesuit Mission in 
uplifting the aboriginals of Cheta Nagour, In December | 
Mr. F. L. Brayne, C.S. gave zn accouct of the remarkable 
- Improvements effected in the Gurgaom dstrict of the Punjab 
by intensive propaganda, and suggest2c methods by which 
similar progress might ke meče throuzhcut rural India. In 
April Sir T. Carey Evans, N.Z., F.R.C S., gav2 a comprehen- 
sive survey of health worx in India. Ir July the great life- 
work of Sir George Griersor, 0.M., in completing the Indian 
Linguistic Survey was cutlined in a maszerly manner by Sir 
Edward Gait, and the meeting had tae >leasure of hearing 
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some observations from the veteran philologist himself. 

Important economic problems were handled by Sir Stanley 

Reed in June in his paper on “Bombay Today and 

Tomorrow”; and in February by Mr. Frank Birdwood in? 
2 closely reasoned criticism of the Indian Coastal Traffic 

Bill. | 

A satisfactory feature of the meetings has been a well- 
sustained improvement in the attendance.. Your Council 
regards this fact both as a testimony to the quality of the 
lectures and ta the wisdom of the new arrangement under 
which the hour of meeting has been changed from 3.30 to 
4.30. | 

The promotion of social contact between the members is 
an aim the Council has in view. The informal dinners of 
members held in May and November were enjoyed by those 
present, and iz is hoped that more members will take 
advantage of such opportunities for friendly contact. It 
should be added that the Association was represented at 
the International Congress of Orientalists held at Oxford in 
August by Sir Louis Dane (Chairman of the Council) and 
Mr. Richter, and they presented an Address on behalf of the 
Council. The opportunity was taken to make the work of 
the Association known to visiting Orientalists. 

It has been, and will continue to be, the policy of the 
Council to give members the maximum return that is possible 
for their subscription, which is purposely kept at a low 
figure. Consequently the Association has no margin when 
the general ard administrative expenses have been met, and 
indeed is in part dependent upon invested funds. It is 
therefore with special satisfaction that the Council announces 
generous recognition of the work of the Association on the 
part of H.H. the Maharaja of Patiala and H.H. the Nawab 
of Bhopal in contributions of 100 guineas and £100 
respectively. The former gift, which came near the end of 
the year, has been allocated to the redecoration of the rooms 
and other urgent office requirements, in order to give 
members better facilities for reading and meeting. The 
latter gift has been added to the invested funds. Your 
Council trusts that these welcome examples of practical 
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encouragement of the work :he Asscciation seeks to do F 
India, will be followed by other men of great position an 
influence in sympathy witk it= objecte and who recognize 
the importance of informirz 21d educeting public opinion 
on the facts of Indian life and tte many-sided perplexities of 
Indian problems. : 
The following members oz Council, retiring by rotation, 
are eligible for re-election : : ; 


General Sir Edmund Berrow, G2.B., G.c.sS.L 
Mr. F. J. P. Richter. 


It is open to any member af the Association to propose 
a candidate for election to the Counci. cn fifteen days’ notice 
being given to the Hon. Szerszary. 

The Accounts showa balenceat the benkof £246 11s. 11d. 
as compared with 4214 113. oc. last year. 

With the cordial approval <= the Council the President 
desires that it should be noted that the highly satisfactory 
nature of the proceedings of the Association is greatly due 
to the close attention and <ntiring energy that the Hon. 
Secretary has given to its afairs. 

L. DANE, 
Che:zrman of Council. 


F H, Brown, 
Hon. Secretary. 


May 13, 1929. ə 
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\ - APPENDIX A 


The following Papers were read during the year : 


May 14, 1928.—‘‘Tndian Reform and the Simon Commission,” by the Maharaja- 
Dhiraja of Burdwan, GC. I. Es, KCS., 1.0.M. The Right Hon. Lord Meston, K.c.5.1L, 
in the chair. ‘ 

June 18, 1928,.—‘* Kombay Today and Tomorrow,” by Sir Stanley Reed, K.B.E., 
LL.D. Major-General Sir Frederick Sykes, G.B.E., K.C.B., C.M.G., in the chair. 

July 16, 1928.‘ The Indian Linguistic Survey and the Vernaculars,” by Sir Edward 
A. Gait, K.C.S.I., C.I.E. Sir Denison E. Ross, C.I.E., in the chair. 

July 24, 1928,‘ The Indian States and the Crown,” by Major-General H.H. the 
Maharaja of Patiala, G S.S.I, G.C.LE., G.C.V.0., G.B.E. (Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes). Sir Walter =. Lawrence, Bart., G.C.LE., G.C.V.0., C.B., in the chair. 

October 15, °1928.—‘*‘ Uplift of the Aboriginals of Chota Nagpur,” ty Rev. Father 
T. van der Schueren, S.J., K.-i-H. The Right Hon. the Earl of Lytton, G.c.s.r, 
G.C.1.E., in the chair. 

Navember 12, 1928.—‘ Indian Education and the Reforms,” by J. A. Richey, c.1.E. 
Tae Right Hon. the Earl Winterton, M.P., in the chair. 

December 10, 1928.—* Village Uplift in India,” by F. L. Brayne, M.C, LCS. 
Tae Most Hon. the Marquess of Linlithgow, K.T.. in the chair. 

February 11, 1929.—‘* The Indian Coastal Traffic Bill,” by Frank Birdwood. Sir 
Stephen Demetriadi, K B.E., in the chair. 

March 11, 1929.—'' Europeans in India and the Reforms,” by Sir Walter Willson. 
Sir Clement Hindley ir: the chair. 

April 16, 1929.—*‘Eealth Progress in India,” by Sir T. Carey Evans, M.C., F.R.C.S. 
Sir Harcourt Butler, G.c.s.1., G.C.I.E., in the chair. 
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The following have been elected Members of the Association during the year : 


Mrs. Ameer-Ali, 

Ahmed Aziz, 1. C.S. 

A. Yusuf Al, C. B.E. 

M. Farzand Adi. 

Alikadar, Kazi Ali Haidar Abbasi. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice C. P. Blackwell. 

Jobn Ernest Bagrem. 

John Godfrey Beazley, C. 1.E., L C.S. 

Frank Lugard Brayne, M.C., 1.0.8. 

Francis Travers Birdwood, 

Sir Basil Phillott Blackett, K.C.B., K. C.S. I. a 

Baba Tarlochan Das Bedi, I.C.s. 

H.H. the Maharao Raja Shri Ishwari Singhji Sahib Bahadur of Bundi (Life ` 
Member’. . e 

General Sir (seorge de S. Barrow, G.C.B., K.C. M.G. 

Miss E. L. Curteis. 

Mrs. E. D. Chaplin. 

Sir Edward M. Cook, CGS., CLE, LCS. (retd.). 

Khan Bahader Muhammad Din Chaudhri. 

Navroji Hormusji Contractor. 

Mrs. Coatmar 

Charles B. Chartres. 

Pandit Jagadish Chandra Chatterji. 

Bernard Christopher Allen Cook, 1.¢.8. i 

C. V. Chandzasekharan, M.A., F.R.H.S. 

Abraham Jaczb David. 

His Excellenzy Sir Geoffrey Fitzhervey De Montmorency, K.C.V.0., K.C.S.1. 
K.C. I, E., C. B.B. 

J. R. Dhurardhar, LL.B. 

G, A. Dempster, 

Guru Saday Ltt, 1.¢.s. 

Pavitra Kumar Dutt. i 

Alwyn Ezra. \ 

Vincent J. Esch, M. v.0. 

Miss Eckstein 

Sir Edward Albert Gait, K.c.s.1., C. 1E, 

Sir Abdel Kerim Ghuznavi. g 

Rustom N, Yatcha Ghandy. 
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Geoffrey Theodore Garratt, 1.c.¢ (retd.). 

His Excellency Sir Malcolm Hatey G.C. LE., RZS 

Sir Clement Daniel Hindley, K.C 1.5., M.A o 

Edward Francis Harris, 1.2.s. (retd +. 

Rustom P. Jehangir. 

Sir Lionel Jacob, K.c.$.1. 

Sir John Henry Kerr, K.C.s.1., E.Ż LE. 

The Hon. Miss Gertrude Mary Eamzaird. 

Khan Sahib Merwanji Hirjibhai <cthawala. 

The Hon. Walakadar Salamadd:1 Khan, B A. LL.B. 

Sir Walter R. Lawrence, Bart., G.GLE., G C.V.0., CE. 

Alma Latif, 0O.B.%., LCS. 

Sir Harrington Verney Lorett, 5 C31. 

Sir James MacKenna, C.LE., LCS (rtd. ° 

Sir William £. Marris, £.C.5.1., X CLE., 1.3. eretd.}. 

The Hon. Sir Amberson Marten, LL D, M.A. 

Herbert Aubrey Francis Metcalfe, C1.E., MVO LCS 

Sir Edward Douglas Maclegan, 1.2 3.1., K-CE , LC (retd.). 

Sir Alexander Robertson Murray. 7.3.5. 

David Burnett Meek. 

G. K. Nariman. 

G. P. Nair. 

Lieut. -Colonel Aubrey Joha O'Beien. C.LE C. B.E. 

Lady Procter, C. B.E. 

Henry Solomon Leon Polak. 

H.H. Maharaja Shri Natvarsinhfi Ehavsinhji, Mahara of Porbandar. 

W. Rajwade. 

Sir K. Venkata Reddi. 

Sir Ganen Rey. 

The Most Hon. the Marquess of Reed: ng, @GB, GOLI, GOLE, GC V.O, 

Lord Sinha. 

Shantidas Askuran Shah (Life Marber). 

His Excellency the Right Hom Sir Frederik Hugh Sykes, P.C, G.C LE., 
G.B.E., K.C.B., C.M.G. 

Sir George Schuster, K.C.N.G., CBE, M,C 

Kunwar P. B. Shah, LOs. 

Sir Malcolm C. Seton, E.c.B, 

Claude Francis Strickland, 1.¢.8. 

Francis William Head Smith, €. L3. 

Professor P. Seshadri, 

M. L. Shrivastava. 

Harold George Dalway Turnbull 

Frank Charles Turner. 

Hari Lall Varma (Student Member} 

Sir Rustom Jehangir Vakil 

Reginald Bramley Van Wart, 0.= 

The Right Hon’ the Earl Winter, MP, 

Sir Walter Stuart James Willson. 

Alfred Henry Watson. 


App=nzx C 


The Council regret to announce the death o2 the fdlcwing Members : 
The Right Hon. Syed Am2er-AE, C.I.E. 
H.H. Maharaja Saheb Saaadur Jumz, K.C.5.L, Maharaja of Bharatpur. 
Francis William Brownrigg. 
William Coldstream, K.-i-H. 
Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim, Bart. 
Owen Lloyd Evans. 
The Right Hon. Sir Lawrence Hugh: Jenkios, K-C.1.5, 
H.H. Maharaja Rana Sir Ranbe Enawant Sngn Behedur, K.c.s.1., Maharaja 
of Jhalawar. 
Edward Lawrence. 
William Alexander Marr, GLE. 
Rev. John Newcomb, D.D., K.-i-E. 
/ H.H. Raja Sir Martanda Bhaarava Torclimam Bakadur, G.c.LB., Raja of 
Pudukkctai. 
Sir Henry Edward Eccleston Proxer, 
Rev. Frank Penny. 
Sir Muhammad Rafique. 
James Nicholson Stuart. 
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Y The following have 1esigned membership during the year 


James P. Bedford. 

Sir Shankar Madho Chitnavis, 1.5.0. 
Thomas Emerton, C.LE. 

Sir Louis James Kersaaw, K.0.S.1., CLE. 
Oscar Farquhar Lumsden. 

John Monteatt.. 

Leonard F. Tforshead, ¢.$.1. 

Edwin S. Murray, C. 1. E. 

Steuart Durand Pears. 

Aiylam S. Penchapakesa Ayyar, I.C.S. 
Colonel L. C, Swifte. 

Hari Lall Varma. 

Sir Cecil Wa‘sh, K.C. 

Yeshwant Narayan Sukthankar. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


THE sixty-second Annual Meeting of the East India Association was held 
at Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W. 1 on Mordey, June 24, 19209. 

Sir Louis William Dane, G.c.1.E , 25.1., was in tne Chair, and the follow- 
ing members, among others, wers present: The Maharaja Dhiraja of 
Burdwan, G.C.LE., K.C.S.1., 1D.M. Ceneral Sir Edmund Barrow, c.c.B., 
G.C.S.1., the Right Hon. Sir Leslie Wilson, G.c.3.1., G.C.I.E., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Sir Charles Armstrong, Lady Proccer, Sir James Walker, K.c.L£., Sir 
Montagu Webb, c.1.5., c.B.E., Sir alred Chazte-fon, C.LE., Sir Robert W. 
Carlyle, K.c.s.1, C.LE, Sir Mancherjee M. Baownagegree, K.C.LE, Sir 
Williams Ovens Clark, Sir James MacKenna, c.e, Mr. J. A. Richey, 
CILE, Mr. Henry Marsh, c.e., He J. B. Peanington, Mr. P. K. Dutt, 
Mr. F. J. P. Richter, Colonel J. Æ Crawferd D.S.O., M.C., M.L.A., Mr. 
C. P. Gaspersz, Mrs. Jackson, Wir A. Saboniiére, Mr. J. Sladen, Mr. 
E. F. Harris, Mr. C. A. Silberrad, Mr. H. N Hutchinson, 0.8.E., Mr.. 
Charles B. Chartres, Mr. Lanka Sundaram, and Mr. F, H. Brown, C.LE., 
Hon. Secretary. 

The Cuarrman : I have to apżlcgize for ~he absence of Lord Laming- 
~ ton. Idare say you have seen in tze newsparers that he had unexpectedly 
to go into a nursing home for an operation, 33 ha is unable to come 
today, as he proposed to dc. I an very glad <o be able to say that he 
is going on as well as can be expecced. You wil all join with me in wish- 
ing him a speedy return to his usuel good kezlzh. (Hear, hear.) I am 
not at all sure that it would not be a better arrangement if we selected 
from the ranks of our Vice-Presiderts, among whom we have fortunately 
some verf eminent'and well-known gentlemen in public life, one to take 
the place of the President on an cccasion of zhis kind, so that you may not 
be thrown back upon the Chairman, whose voice you probably hear a 
great deal too much in the course o: the usual meetings. It has not been 
the practice in the past, but it is a matter ve may very well consider for 
the future, though I hope sincere that no such ozcasion will arise, and 
that our President will be able to preside, as ne kes to do and as we 
all like him to do. I know che rumctions of a vice-president are vice-presi- 
dential, as those of an archd2accn are archiGiaconal ; but this seems to be 
_@ case in which the Vice-President might discharge not only ornamental 
functions, but a very useful purpese, and I commend it to your considera- 
tion. It would relieve the Chairman of the duty and the painful necessity 
of having to make another series cf remarks in addition to those which by 
his position he is compelled to do- Fortumately on the present occasion 

duties are very light. 

You have all no doubt receivec tne Annual Report, and I think you will 
all agree with the remarks at ihe end of -he Report, which even those 
hardened critics and readers, the Members of the Council and the Presi- 
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dent, were driven to make, that it was an extraordinarily good report, and 
reflects the greatest credit upon the energy, ability, and tact of our present 

Nion. Secretary.. (Hear, hear.) To make any attempt to summarize the 
Report would be absolutely to spoil it. I would only point out that 
during the season we have had ten excellent papers, all dealing with the 
most vital present problems of India: social uplift, public health, adminis- 
trative and political reorganization, education, languages, trade and com- 
merce. If you lock over the list of lecturers and people who took part in 
the discussions I think you will agree with me that they were pre-eminent, 
and had full knowledge of the subjects upon which they undertook to 
speak. This applies to them all—from His Highness the Maharaja of 
Patalia, the Chairman of the Council of Princes, to the present glory 
of the Civil Service, Dr. Sir George Grierson. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the hiszory of the Association during the year was one of 
continuous growth and exuberant vitality, and it was easy for the Hon, 
Secretary to weave his web into the very interesting and pleasant form 
in which we have received it. This year we have lived up to our primary 
object of promoting by all legitimate means the public interest and welfare 
‘of the inhabitants of India generally; and the widening of the scope of 
our lectures during the fast two years so as to include present pressing 
Indian questions has been, I think, wholly good. Indeed, if anyone 
wishes a clear and dispassionate conspectus of these questions he cannot 
do better than read our Report. My name appears upon the Report fre 
forma, so I cannot very well move its adoption. Lady Procter has kindly 
consented so undertake the duty ; but before I ask her I ought to mention 
a few matters which are not in the Report. Firstly, we hope to be able 
to maintain the very high standard which our lectures have attained during 
the present year. The following lectures have already been promised: 
or: July 6, a lecture by Professor Karve, founder of the Indian Women’s 
University, on ‘Secondary and Higher Education of Indian Women.” 
Lady Simon wiil preside, and that in itself is a pleasant, and I hope will be 
a frequent feature of our meetings, to have a lady prestding. (Hear, hear.) 
Professor Karve—I will not try to steal his thunder—is reviving a very 
interesting subject, which was very strongly debated when I first went out 
to India, and I am still old-fashioned enough to believe that he is quite 
right——that is to say, the question of instruction through the vernaculars. | 
You have all heard abcut it, and the part Macaulay took in ‘the con- 
troversy. I believe a great deal of our present troubles in India are due 
to what might be described as the brilliant deductions of a too impetuous 
historian. 

The Maharaja of Surdwan has insisted (I may say it is very good of him) 
upon giving a conversaz one on July 23, when you are to be invited to 
meet the President, Chairman, and Members of Council of the Association. 
That, no doubt, will be a great privilege, and it will still be pleasant for yeu 
to meet the Maharajah of Burdwan himself. On July 3: we end t 
summer season with an extra lecture to be given by a member of the 
Indian Central Committee. Mr. Kikabbai Premchand, the head of a great 
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financial firm in Bombay, who will sz =: on the present economic condition 
in India. Mr. Premchand’s father xas a dis ingu:shei citizen of Bombay 
and gave the University the teauti’s Rajaknai Tower in memory of his” 
wife. He also has a-great c aim for <onsideratio1 on Ihe members of this 
Association in that he was n uphclrer of tue rs. 6d. rupee. No doubt 
we shall hear his remarks with greaz satisfactia. 

Plans for the autumn are ander ccms:derat.cn, but wwo more interesting 
lectures can be announced. Mer: Wa-is Amee: Ali, the bearer of a name 
honoured in this Association and a member vf tre Urited Provinces Civil 
Service, is to lecture on the -importret ques“ion of tke preservation from 
reckless destruction of the wild fauna of the Indiac Empire. I understand 
that in some parts of India we have introduced licns, so it will be interest- 
ing to hear what he has to say. A: the Decemter meeting a lecture on 
America and India will be given ky Mr. S. K. Eatcliffe, the well-known 
publicist, formerly editor of the Calcutta azezas, and who visits the 
United States every winter to fclfil a lecturing sour attracting large audiences. 
The United States have a perticula: session wor lectures. I do not expect 
we can compete with them kere, buz xo doukt he will zet a good audience 
when he comes here. . 

The headquarters are in 3, Westztinster Cnamcbers, Victoria Street, and 
you still, if you wish to zc there to see the Hen. Secretary or his 
assistant, or the editor of the Asiatic Rev-ew, have to plod your weary 
way up an unending staircase almos: as bad as zhose which lead to some 
of the Indian shrines. (Laughter. Possib[y th= result when you get there 
may be equally beneficial as those wh ch accme tc pilzrims who attend the 
shrine. At any rate, it is øn exceziingly p.infal process. I hope some- 
thing will be done to accelerate the sorstruccion of tks lift whieh has been 
promised to us for so long ty the ewners, and that the Hon. Secretary 
will bring the matter to theiz not ce, At any rate, we have to thank 
the Hon.*Secretary and to thanz che editor of the AsiaTIC REVIEW, 
and at this meeting I will spec.ziy menñïon Mr. King, the Assistant 
Secretary, for the very excelent wots he doe- for us, mot only for the work 
they do for us, but the ccurage they display in ascending the staircase. 
(Laughter and cheers.) 

Lady Procter: I have pleasure in movirg the adoption of the Report. 
_ The Chairman has taken two or thez= remarks ovt ci my mouth already. 
I think that wé have real cause for saisfaczion when we read the 
Report. The members arz increasng., Tke lsctures which have been 
given have covered a wide and saried feld, and-in many ways the 
Association seems to be reelly goizg forwarc in a sacisfactory way. I do 
think that we should realize the intrertance of ar Aszociation such as this. 
Anything that tends to craw people togecher and to face together 
some of the tremendously big protams that kave to Ee faced in connection 
wigh India is all to the good. Jt 2cings a Closer and clearer understand- 
ing, and more sympathy ore with arother. I kave Seen struck (we often 
hear it spoken of) by the apathy o” people wiih regard to the problems of 
India. Only yesterday in one c: zbe Suaday papers there was a long 
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article on India, a very interesting one. Reference was made to the 
apathy that is shown towards the tremendous problems of India. In 
a measure that is true, but I think there is another side to that. There 
are a great many people—TI know, because I talk India wherever I go— 
who are not apathetic wich regard to India. They do realize really how 
tremendous are the problems that are facing the Government, facing the 
people of India, and facing the people of the British Empire, and it 
really is very often a spirit of fear which makes people seem apathetic ; 
they really are afraid to go down deeper into the problems and try 
to understand them, That is just one of the things that meetings such as 
we have here will nelp to overcome. The more we get people to come, 
and not necessarily people who have been connected with India, but 
people who do care for the whole outlook of the world and the British 
Empire at the presant time, the more they hear the papers that are read 
from time to time, the more we shall help to remove some of the 
ignorance and the apathy and the spirit of fear and anxiety. 

There is just one other thing I want to say. When I was asked to 
move the adoption of the Report, the remark was made by our most won- 
derfully energetic Hon. Secretary that the voice of members of my sex 
was too rarely heard in tke gatherings of this Association. I do not know 
whether I was asked to counterbalance that because he considered that I 
was bold and did not much mind lifting up my voice. There is one point 
I would like-to be Sold about, and that is just to suggest: Would it not 
be possible to put a few Indian ladies and English ladies on the Committee 
eventually? (Hear, hear.) A lecture on women’s education is coming ; 
but is it not possible to have fairly soon one or two papers on other matters 
relating to the women’s movements in India? I do think that it is 
perfectly marvellous what has happened in India during the last two years, 
almost less than two years, wich regard to the women’s movements in 
India; I mean the spirit of co-cperation that has come, one dcefnot know 
where from. Different bodies of people representing women of different 
nationalities, creeds, and castes have drawn togethef within the last few 
months in a most remarkable way. It has been quite extraordinary. I 
think that we ought to hear something more along that line, if it is 
possible, in one or two of the meetings of this Association, because it 
is a matter. of tremendous and vital importance to the future of India. 
Having said that, may I move the adoption of this very excellent Report? 

Mr. SABONADIERE : I beg to second; and may I say that I agree with 
everything that Lady Procter has said. 

The Resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Manaraja oF Burpwan : I beg to propose that Lord Lamington 
be re-elected President for the ensuing year. 

Sir CHARLES ARMSTEONG: I beg to second that. I am very sorry 
Lord Lamington is not present this afternoon, and I hope he will soon Re 
about again. D 

The Resolution was carried danimi 

The CHAIRMAN : On vour behalf we will convey an expression of regret 
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to Lord Lamington for his adsexce, and hope that he will speedily be 
restored to health. Then there is ta=election ard re-2lection of Members 
of the Council. There is the Eight Hon. Sir Leslie Wilson and Mr. 
Pavitra Kumar Dutt. They have been co-ofted to the Council, but their 
co-option requires the sanction ofthis meeting. Then there are two retir- 
ing Members, General Sir Edmurd Eorrow end Mr. F. J: P. Richter, who 
are willing to serve again. 

Sir James MacKenna: I propose me election of the Right Hon. Sir 
Leslie Wilson and Mr. Pavitra Kaner Dutt as rew Members, and the re- 
election of the two retiring Menbes, Gen=ral Sir Edmund Barrow and 
Mr. F. J. P. Richter. 

Mr. CHARTRES: I have much 3122 re in seconding that. 

The Resolution was carried unarimcusly. 

Sir MANCHERJEE BHOWN AGGEES z . beg to propose the election of the 
Right Hon. Sir Binod C. M-ttex Se onel Sir Lionel Berkeley Holt Ha- 
worth, K.c.s.1, Sir Hubert W, Garr, Mr. T. B- W. Ramsay, M.P., Sardar 
Sahabzada Sultan Ahmad Khen 21.2. Sen.or Wember, Council of 
Regency, Gwalior State), Colonel J E. C-aw-ord. M.C., D.s.0., Mr. Kikabhai 
Premchand, Mr. Fazl Ibrahim Lak=crtcola M.t.a., Mr. Waris Ameer Ali, 
LCS., Dr. Robert Cochrane, Mrs-Dozelc, ard Miss Dowden. I commend 
these ladies and gentlemen fcr yaur 1<ceptacice. l 

Sir ALFRED CHATTERTON: I larve zuch pieasıre in seconding the list of 
_ twelve members which has been proz=sed br Sir Mancherjee Bhownaggree, 

The CHAIRMAN: I am glad Ic see we hare two ladies proposed as 
Members, and I have no doubt as core ard more ladies take an interest 
in what used to be rather dry-asalis: Droce=dings they will take very good 
care that they will assert their claims, anc I may say their right, to take 
part in the administration o? the Assocation for what it is worth, and we 
shall be only too glad to welcome tuen:. ur difficulty in the past, Lady 
Procter, has not arisen from therex=usion ef ladies, or anybody (rather we 
welcome them), but we have not always succeedad in getting them. I quite 
agree things are more interestng as rege-ds India than they were, and 
people are taking far more intest. Ji we can get some ladies to join the 
Committee, I am sure they will oe exzeedirgly useful and they will be able 
to bring forward questions with zegard to India on the most important side 
-—that is to say, on the women’s s d-—m the way that we poor men cannot 
hope to do. 

The Resolution was carried tmam.-nauslr. 
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INDIAN RAILWAY DEVELOPMENTS 


By SIR CLEMENT HINDLEY, K.C.I.E., M.INST.C.E. 
M.I.T., M.1.E.{IND.) 


SEVENTY-SIX vears ago the first Indian railway was 
opened, a length of twenty-one miles from Bombay to 
Kalyan constracted by the Great Indian Peninsular Rail- 
way, and in August of the following year, 1854, the East 
Indian Railway commenced its adventurous career with 
twenty-three miles of track from Howrah to Hooghly. 
The history of railways in India covers a period not greater 
than the lifetime of many persons now living, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that the present railway system, com- 
prising over 41,000 miles and representing capital value of 
some £687,000,0C0, serving every district of India, carry- 
ing more than 620,000,000 of passengers, and nearly 
90,000,000 tons of goods yearly, is one of the greatest monu- 
ments to the British connection with India. It has been 
accompanied by a record of which we can be proud, for, 
from the first, railway policy has been guided by states- 
men and administrators primarily for the benefit 6f India 
and the good of the Indian people. In contrast to many 
other countries there has never been exploitation of the 
people for the benefit of shareholders, political intrigue in 
railway management, bankruptcy and liquidation of rail- 
way property or the evils of watered capital. 

Just as English history, in our schooldays, was parcelled 
out into periods corresponding with the reigns of succes- 
sive monarchs, so is it customary to consider Indian history 
with reference to the names of Viceroys in power from time 
to time. And thus the initiation of Indian railways is 
generally mentioned as having been due to Lord DA- 
housie. It may, in fact, be said that the three Viceroys to 
whom Indian railways owe most are Lord Dalhousie, 
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under whom the first railways were started; Lord Curzon, 

who first recognised the responsibility of Ge vernment for 

the commercial development of railways and establishe¥ 
the Railway Board; and Lcrd Readirg, to whose energy 

-and financial genius the recext resurrection ‘of the railways 

was primarily due. It wc-ld be fitting to couple with 

Lord Reading’s name in ths connection that of Sir Basil 

Blackett, his great Finance Minister. 


THe TRUNK LINES 


The construction of the frsi railways was, however, the 
outcome of the efforts of certain private promoters, who 
from the time when they put their aroposels before the 
Honourable East India Company iz May, 1845, never 
ceased knocking on the docrs of that augusz and dilatory 
body until they obtained ther concess.cn in August, 1849. 
Lord Dalhousie comes largely into the historical picture at 
this stage. He laid down in a minute written in April, 
1853, the broad outlines of the future trurk railways of 
India. - His scheme was based. on re:lways from Calcutta 
to Lahore, from Bombay to some point in Hindustan, a 
line connecting Bombay and Madras and a line from 
Madraseto the Malabar coast. 

On that framework of trunk linzs the whole system 
of Indian railways has bean built ap. The figures of 
periodical increase are interesting. In tke first twenty. 
years only 5,000 miles were built. After a further twenty 
years in 1893 the mileage was over 18,000, and by 1913 
the 35,000 mark had been rzached. The period of greatest 
construction was from 1895 to 190c, when no less than 
5,000 miles were opened in four years, anc the period of 
greatest stagnation was the ten years following 1913 when 
barely 3,000 miles were added, comstruction-during the 
wer period being limited ta lines already in progress end 
certain railways needed specincally Zor coal traffic. Since 
1922 an active programme kas again been taken up, and 
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by the end of March, 1929, the mileage was 41,000, while 
some 2,400 miles were under construction. 
` 

Fost-War ProcReEss 


It will be appropriate perhaps if I give a brief review of 
what to me and many here must always be one of the most 
interesting periods of Indian railway history, the period. 
between 1922 and 1928. This period has shown a re- 
markable recovery from a condition of insolvency and 
inefficiency amounting almost to a breakdown, to un- 
doubted financial prosperity and a state of efficiency as 
measured by public service which will bear comparison 
with the standard of any railway system in the world. . 

In 1921, in common with the railways of most countries, 
as the result of the war period, Indian railways were in a 
parlous state. The Report of Sir William Acworth’s Com- 
mittee in 1920 hed referred to hundreds of locomotives, 
thousands of waggons and many miles of track which had 
long since passec their due time for renewal. Services 
were disorganised and restrictions on goods loading were 
continuous on many railways for much of the year. De- 
clining traffic and increased expenditure ended in the rail- 
ways as a whole failing in 1921-22 to meet the interest on 
capital invested by 2 sum of nearly £7,000,000. ~ 

The Acworth Committee had recommended a complete 
reorganisaticn of the Government system of control, liberal 
financial provision for rehabilitation and the separation of 
railway finances from the general finances of the country, 
and by a majority condemned the form of company man- 
agement of State property which had grown up out of the 
old Guaranteed Companies. Most of these recommenda- 
tions were accepted by Government, the Assembly was 
persuaded tc agree to a capital provision of thirty crores 
annually for five years, and steps were taken to reorganise 
Government control. ` 

By this time, however, the railway deficit had become an 
important factor in the annual deficits of the Government’s 
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general finances, and so the whole railway problem came 
under review again by Lore Inchcape’s Retrenchment g 
Committee in the winter sf 1922-23. The enforced 
balancing of the railwav budg=-, which was a sine qua non 
of balancing the national budget, was in maay ways the 
salvation of the railways. It®nvolved a concerted effort 
on the part of all railway marsgements to ecenomise in the 
last detail, to cut out all unr==unerative expenditure and 
to ensure that no new work wes undertaken which would 
not show’a fair return on expenditure. 

In this effort the Railway Beard had the invaluable ser- 
vices of Mr. G. Sim, the fæ: Financial Commissioner, 
whose energetic activities and keen firancial sense were 
such an important factor in tLeir work. In the year in 
question, 1922-23, it was al:sady too late to effect any 
serious reduction in expenditi<e, but the tide af prosperity 
had begun to flow and the year showed a small net profit 
instead of a deficit. ` During te first ccmplete year, how- 
ever, the economy campaigr produced frat and the 
surplus of about £4,000,000 exceeded the estimate laid 
down by the Inchcape Committee. The complete re- 
organisation of the Railway Ecard’s staff was carried out 
in 1924, and with the divisior. af the current work between 
branches óf the office, each vader a technical director, it 
became possible tq tackle the many financial and technical 
problems which faced the Boerd. 


SEPARATION oF Ram wav FINANCE 


Probably the most important change made during this 
period was the separation, oZ railway Snances from the 
general finances of the country, which was effected by a 
convention with the Legislative Assembly em odied in a 
Resolution passed unanimouzir on September 24, 1924. 
Under this convention the rzilway budget is presented 
separately, reserve funds and depreciation Zunds. have 
been established and the shar= of general revenues in the 
surplus railway revenues is axed by a simp-e formula. 
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The railways are responsible for paying all interest due 
on capital, and from the surplus the State receives an 
additional 1 per cent. on the capital together with one-fifth 
of the remaining surplus, while the balance goes to the 
Railway Reserve Fund. : 

The Convention is of primary value in enabling railway 
financial problems to be dealt with apart from considera- 
tions of general pclicy, such as taxation and political ques- 
tions; and, by fixing the annual contribution to general 
revenues, preventing raids on railway grants for relief of 
general taxation. It is not by any means a complete 
separation. That could only be achieved if the Railway 
Administration were made responsible for its own borrow- 
ings and the investment of its own reserves. 

_A further step in obtaining independence has recently 
been taken in the complete separation of Accounts from 
Audit which is now being carried out on all the State- 
managed railways, based on recommendations made by Sir 
Arthur Dickinson. The Railway Board is now responsible | 
for its own accounts as well as its own budget, the functions 
of the Auditor-General and his staff being limited to Audit 
only. This great change has been accompanied by the 
setting up of a Clearing House for accounts between rail- 
ways and the intzoduction of machine accounting’on a large 
scale. : 

In regard to statistics, the way had been prepared by 
the deputation of am officer to America and Europe, and 
in 1924 a complete system of statistics was’ introduced 
accurately compiled from basic figures prepared on a 
common basis for all railways. This system, probably the 
most complece of any of its kind in the world, has proved 
its value by enabling executive and administrative officers 
as well as the Railway Board tc locate causes of inefficiency 


and unnecessary expense. 
: ` 
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_ THE V/orK= PROCRAMME 


. ae g 

The vital necessity of limiting new expenditure to re- 
munerative works invo.ved = compdete remodelling of the 
programme of works prepared by aL railways, in the course 
of which was evolved the pr-rciple of technical co-ordina- 
tion between all the various branzhes of works such as 
rolling stock and locomotives, track, bridges, station facili- 
ties, marshalling yards, etc , making the programme of 
each railway a connected wzcle, having as its sole object 
improved efficiency in: carring traffic and reduction in 
operating costs. As a developmenz of this idea the policy 
of progressive standarcisation as a tortinucus process was 
adopted and permanent stendardisation committees were 
set up for locomotives, carriages, aad waggors, permanent 
way and bridges, signalling and interlocking, recently 
supplemented by a stores stancardisation committee. 
These committees have had their werk closely co-ordinated, 
and on their advice the Raway Eoard has introduced a 
complete series of standard Iccomotives, more powerful 
and more efficient than any preceding type, standard 
waggons and standard carriaxe urderframes and bodies, 
standard permanent way aid inerlocking details and 
standardrules for bridge design. 

In spending the carital allotted by the Assembly, the 
first consideration was natwaily tke long-deferred works 
of improvement to the oper. lines, bur it was soon found 
possible to commence rew construcion, and authority was 
accordingly obtained in 1925 from he Legislature to com- 
mence work on 40 new branckes of 2,55c miles. In 1926 
the Railway Board was abl= to pr2sent a- programme for 
the addition of some 6,000 miles of productive railway, 
in the following five years, supp-emented by a further 
programme awaiting the results of survey end estimates 
amounting to another 3,00c cr 6,co0, which would bring 
the total railway mileage up to 50.000. The programme 
required a great effort, and T: is sacisfactory to be able to 
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say that the mileage added in 1925-26 was 264, in 1926-27 
421, in 1927-28 693, and in 1928-29 the figure of 1,300 was 
reached. The amount of further construction that can be 
undertaken on this programme depends only on the pro- 
vision of the necessary capital funds, but it is worthy of note 
that every rupee of the £ 110,000,000, spent on new works 
and new construction since 1923, has earned considerably 
more than the interest paid to the public for the loans 
raised for the purpose. 

Following the recommendations of the Acworth Com- 
mittee, the management of the East Indian Railway and 
the Great Indian Peninsular Railway was taken over by 
the Railway Eoard from the companies in 1925, which 
added 6,000 miles to the State-managed railway system 
together with abcut 200,000 railway employés who thus 
became Government servants. 


WorRKSHOP REORGANISATION 


The centralisation of the administration of four large 
railway systems with a mileage of over 15,000, in the 
hands of the Railway Board gave an opportunity for 
examining and overhauling the organisation and equip- 
ment of workshops, and as the result of an expert inquiry 
conducted with the assistance of Sir Vincent Raven great 
changes have been effected.. The problem was to utilise 
to the best mutual advantage of the four systems the work- 
shop facilities which each had provided and at the same 
time to bring equipment into line with the most modern | 
practice evolved zs the result of intensive production of 
. munitions during the war. 

Great economies were effected in existing workshops, 
but greater economies still in carrying cut schemes of recon- 
struction which, but for this pooling of resources, would 
have resulted in excessive accommodation for maintenance 
and repair. The adaptation of the principle of mass pto- 
duction to repairs of locomotives and rolling stock effected 
savings not only in money but in the time taken while 
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under repair. For instance, the time taxen to overhaul 
and repair a steel weggon was reduced from thirty days 
to five or six, and the time =o- a locomotive irom one hun- 
dred and ten days to aifty or sixty, while the total saving 
in costs in respect of this cizss of exp2nditure will amount 
to nearly a million pounds pər annum. 

In two directions these economies have resulted in un- 
favourable public criticisms, although tie results have 
been of the greatest passibls benefit zo railway efficiency. 
In the first place, the savinz of time effeciec by workshop 
reorganisation synchronised wiih the fruition of other plans 
for time saving in the use of rolling stocx, which- had 
begun with the pooling of weggon stock on all broad gauge 
railways some years earlier.. An intensive e:fort had been 
made to bring the vacuum >:zake intc use throughout the 
waggons on the broad gauge railways, and by adopting it 
universally large economies in repair expenditure were 
made which in two or three vears more than paid for the 
cost of equipment. This was an important factor in pro- 
ducing an improvement of vore thar 10 per cent. in the 
average speed of goods trains, a result mainly obtained 
by reorganising marshalling vards and the introduction of 
telephoye traffic contre! on tke trunk lines. 

This general improvemsat in waggon user, while 
entirely removittg the complaints about waggon shortage, 
led to the danger of having redundant waggon stock, and 
two years ago it was found ascessary to suspend purchase 
of new waggons for a pericd Public cricicism fell on us 
because this action was to the detriment of the waggon- 
building industry in India, an industry that had been fos- 
tered by the protection pclicy of Government and was 
beginning to stand on its own feet. But the position had 
to be faced, for nothing cccld have been worse for the 
rajlways than an increasing number of redundant waggons. 
Incidentally, the paus= in waggon purchase gave time for 
the introduction of the new standard types of waggons, 
which are, on the average, of higher carry} ag capacity than 
those in use previously. 
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The second directior in which we incurred public 
@iticism as the result of workshop reorganisation was the 
necessity for reduction of workshop labour. For the rew 
methods and new equipment fewer men were needed to 
get the sare out-turn, and while in many cases reductions 
have been effected by s.ower recruiting, there have been 
several occasions when eaforced reduction has been accom- 
panied by strikes and bitter disputes with labour organisa- 
tions. Such phases are part of the price that must be paid 
for reorgarisation and take their place amongst the dis- 
advantages and deterrenzs to vigorous action. They were 
faced by the management in a spirit of sympathy and 
generosity, and no man whose work came to an end was 
left uncompensated. Th= result has been greater efficiency 
and economy, and in the main a cheaper transportation 
system for the people of India. 

Amongst the many tecanical achievements of this period 
I may mention the comoletion of the Khyber railway, a 
work which, from the engineering point of view, has no 
superior in the world, and which may in the future play an 
important réle in history, apart from the fact that for nve 
years the work it proviced for tribesmen kept the peace 
on the North-West Frontier. The electrification of the 
suburban railways in Bombay has already had a vital effect 
on the expansion of that city, and the more recent electrif- 
cation of the two main arms of the Great Indian Peninsular 
Railway, when completed, will provide an electrically 
operated service of greeter speed and comfort than any- 
thing known in the East. The programme of bridge 
strengthening and renewal, built up on a scientific examina- 
tion, which anticipated by several years some of the results 
recently reported Ey Sw Alfred Ewing’s Bridge Stress 
Committee in this courtry, has provided work for the 
development cf an industry in India which is now able to 
compete on equal terms with the most competent bridge- 
building firms in this country and in Europe for the largest 
steel bridg2s. | 
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Taz Ranay STAEF 


Perhaps the most interesting side of any study of a grea? 
administration is the kuman xde and tne problems of staff. 
The railways now employ c~er 800,900 men, of whom 
469,000 are Government employés. Europeans number 
just over 5,000 and AngloIndians about 14,000. In 
1921-22 the figures were 75c,000, of whom 6,800 were 
Europeans and 11,800 Arelo-Indians. Cut of 2,178 
gazetted officers, 693 are Indies, in waich term is included 
all statutory Indians. The percentage of recruitment in 
India under the present policy of Government is 75 per 
cent. of the total vacancies. The perceniage of Indian 
officers to the whole is now z2 on all railways and 38 on 
State-managed railways. 
`The increased rate of recmmitment in India has neces- 
sitated the establishment cf schemes for training in all 
branches, and on the State-managed railways these schemes 
have become part o: the main scheme of staff training 
which was instituted by the Railway Board. Evolved 
from one or two small traimzg classes in special branches 
of work, with reference paz icularly to interlocking and 
signalling, training schools for the subordinate staff in 
their current duties have now been established on all State- 
managed railways and scm= of the company-managed 
railways. These schools fulfil the double function of 
training probationers and sizing refresher courses to all 
serving staff. They are besed on a cemral school at 
Chandausi, but the neadqve-ters of this organisation will 
shortly be removed tz Dehra Dun, waere the new Railway 
Staff College will be opened in a few months’ time. To 
this Staff College all probationary oxicers will be drafted 
from time to time, as well as all junicr officers, to undergo 
courses of practical training in trarsportation and com- 
mercial work, as well as a accounts and office routine. 
Senior officers’ courses hare been established, and it is 
intended that the College will eveztually fulfil towards 
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the railways the same kind of service as is given to the 
army by the Military Staff Colleges. 

` Almost simultanzously with the transfer of the East 
Indian and the Great Irdian Peninsular Railway to State 
management in 1925, a scheme of reorganisation oi: the 
staff of the State railways was undertaken in the introduc- 
tion of the divisional system in place of the old depart- 
mental system whicn had grown up following the English 
practice. There is now on each railway one combined 
organisation to deal with traffic movement in all its aspects, 
including the running of trains, the supply of power, run- 
_ ning repairs to stock, aad the maintenance of track and 
bridges, and each railway is divided for this purpose into 
areas with a divisional superintendent in independent 
charge under the orders of the Agent. The old heads of 
departments have become the Agent’s principal staff 
officers, and, generally speaking, the principle underlying 
the change is decertralisation of control of all executive 
action, accompanied by centralisation of control of policy 
and administration. 


Pusiiciry BUREAU 


The establishment of publicity work on a proper basis 
was undertaken bv the Railway Board in 1926, arfd a cen- 
tral Publicity Bureau was established in Bombay, with 
publicity officers et the headquarters of each railway. In 
1927 this central office was moved to Delhi and works 
under the Railway Board. In the same year a branch 
ofice was opened in London, and during last month an 
office was opened in New York. The work of this 
organisation is directed towards publicity in India for 
fostering internal trafic, and in Europe, Canada, and the 
United States to encourage tourist traffic to India. 

In India the werk has centred largely round the use of 
the cinema. Each State-managed railway has its own 
travelling cinema (and some of them have two), which 
travel from place to place and give free shows in the open. 
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Films made by the railway o=blicity department deal with 
travel subjects, such zs silgti nages ard religious festivals, 
safety first propaganda, as well as films of en educational 
character showing agrizu_tuzal subjects, such as cotton 
growing, sugar planting cattle breeding, and poultry keep- 
ing. These films are mized with suiteble films of all 
descriptions and draw huge c-owds of spectators. During 
a few months in the first yee: of this activity over 800,000 
spectators saw these films tte class being mostly agricul- 
turalists living in the sma.l towns’ and large villages of 
the Mofussil. Demorstzecion trains have been estab- 
lished, with the co-operatior of various Government de- 
partments, giving exhibits rzlating to public health and 
hygiene, agriculture, the co-operative mcvement, irriga- 
tion, and village industries. The system of cheap excur- 
sion trains has been intrccuzed recently, and these have 
become particularly pepu-er amongst studeats and others 
who are taken round the savntry in large personally con- 
ducted parties in special treins. A family coach for third- 
class passengers, on whick a large family or other party 
can take prolonged journeys ior pilgrimage ar sight-seeing, 
living and sleeping anc ccck=g on the coach, has recently 
been experimented with, and is likely to prova both popular 
and remunerative. 


+ 
| Tue ‘* InxrpeERaL Inpian MAar” 


For upper-class travel, which specially appeals to 
tourists from Europe and America, there has been a great 
advance recently in the stancard of traveilirg on the main - 
lines of India. During receit years three special through 
fast trains of an up-to-date “uxurious type aave been put 
on by the railways serving Bombay. The first of these is 
a joint train of the Great Incian Peninsular and the East 
India Railways known as t=e ‘“‘Imperizl -ndian Mail,” 
which runs from the Bellerd Pier at Bombay on arrival of 
the P. & O. Companv’s Erz ish mail steamer, to Calcutta, 
a total distance of 1,349 mias, which is ccvered in forty 
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hours. The second train is known as the ‘‘ Punjab 
Limited,” and runs on mail days from the Ballard Pier in 
Bombay to Peshewar, via the Great Indian Peninsular 
route to Delhi and the North-Western route onward via 
Ambala, Jullundur and Lahore to Peshawar. The total 
distance is 1,545 miles, and is covered in about forty-seven 
hours. 

The third special train is the ‘‘ Frontier Mail,” which 
runs from Bombay to Peshawar via the B.B. and C.I. 
route to Delhi, and onward from there by the North- 
Western route vis Ferozepur and Lahore to Peshawar. 
The total distance by this route is 1,450 miles, and is 
covered in forty-fcur hours. These trains consist generally 
of corridor coaches, with first-class two-berth compart- 
ments. All berths are lower berths, and each coach is 
provided with lavatories and bathrooms. A restaurant car 
also runs on the train, and accommodation for passengers’ 
servants and luggage is provided. The most recent addi- 
tion to these through trains runs between Peshawar and 
Mangalore, a distance of more than 2,000 miles, withcut 
change of carriage. 

A number of tovrist saloons is held at the disposal of the 
Central Publicity Burear in India for the use of parties 
travelling togetaer. The saloons consist of a Idunge or 
sitting and dining room, sleeping accommodation, bath- 
rooms, baggage room, kitchen and servants’ quarters, and 
accommodate parties up to six and eight passengers. The 
saloons can be engaged through the London and New 
York bureaux, and catering is arranged for by the railway 
contractors in Ind:a. The saloons are hauled from piace 
to place on the mail or fast passenger trains, and are 
entirely at the disposal of the occupants at halting stations, 
a moderate hire charge keing levied for such detentions. 
It is possible by the use of these saloons entirely to 
eliminate the uze cf hotels and rest houses at the smalfer 
places. 

During the pas: two years many important reductions 
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have been made in rates erd fares, while the standard of 
comfort, particularly fcr the lower-c.ass passengers, has 
been definitely raised. Overcrowdimg has very largefy 
disappeared, and the greai abuse af travelling without 
tickets has been materia_ly checked. As tke result of better 
conditions and lower: fares, it is reported that the number 
of passengers travelling during the past year has shown an 
increase of 18,000,000. 

So far as goods trathe is concerned, except for a few 
weeks early this year when exceptional conditions pre- 
vailed, the old difficulties c2 waggon shortage have disap- 
peared, and there has been a very deanite improvement in 
the time taken in transit. 


Tre Present Positron 


In concluding this vez imperfect review of railway 
developments in India, I should like -o summarise some of 
the outstanding facts. The mileage of Indian railways is 
now 41,000. Some 29,500 are owred by the State and 
nearly 18,000 are managed directly by the Failway. Board. 
Since 1922 the mileage has increased by 2,760 miles, 
while the mileage managed by the State has grown from 
9,000 to 18,000. The cazital invested is £643,000,000, 
of which £575,000,00c is State capital. Since 1922 the 
additional State capital invested has been £110,000,000, 
of which £28,000,000 Las been spent on new construction. 
From March, 1922, to March, 1929, the total net gain 
on the State-owned raiway property has been nearly 
40,000,000, of which £15,c00,000 are ncw in the Rail- 
way Reserve Fund, whi-e a depreciation fund has been 
built up of nearly $10,000,000. Iz is interesting to re- 
member that, compared with £110,000,000 additional 
capital spent in the period, the State-owned railways them- 
selves have produced a clear profit of some £50,000,000 
for the benefit of the national credit as a whole. 

To complete the picture, it may be edded that the 
number of passengers carr-ed increased from 548,000,000 
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in 1921-22 to 623,000,000 in 1927-28; and that the average 
charge to a passerger is under 34 pies per mile, or rather 
more than a farthirg. In goods traffic the increase has 
been from 63,C00,000 toms in 1921-22 to 85,000,000 tons 
in 1927-28, and the average charge per mile works out to 
6 pies or a halfpenny per ton, while for coal it is less than 
3 pies or a farthing a mile. The 800,000 men employed 
by all railways are controlled by 2,178 gazetted cfficers, of 
whom less than 1,500 are Europeans. 


Tre FUTURE 


What is going to hapren to this great national asset of 
India? Amongst the countries of the world India occupies 
the third place in respec: of railway mileage. Nearly 90 
per cent. of it is State property and necessarily under 
Government financial control, while nearly half, both as 
regards mileage and personnel, is already uncer direct 
State management. Tke present Government is com- 
mitted to a policy of transfer of management to India as 
the companies’ contracts fall in, and present national senti- 
ment, in so far as it is arziculate, is in favour of complete 
nationalisation. The old controversy of State versus Com- 
pany management in India is as dead as the Great 
Mughul, and the main argument of the opponents to 
State management—namely, that it spells.inefficiency and 
insolvency—has been exploded by the obvious, visible, and 
tangible success of tne experiment in India. 

Let it be granted that the circumstances were excep- 
tional, that a Governmen= in a permanent minority in the 
elected Legislature has to have exceptional powers, such 
as are not found in other countries where nationalisation 
of railways has been cried Admit, further, that the Rail- 
way Department of the Government of India has been pro- 
tected against political intrigue and the pressure of vested 
interests. But give the Legislature its due and remember 
that its adherence was secured to each succeeding step of 
reorganisation ol the railways and to the grants of funds 
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by which that reorganise-ion was effected, even if it chose, 
for the annual exigencies o: party politics anc as a demon- 
stration against an alien forr- of government, to refuse the 
grant for the Railway Board icseltf. 

How is the organisation to function in the future? In 
formulating the coming corszitutiona. changes, will any 
consideration be paid tc the dithculty that must inevitably 
arise from the growth c: a Jepartment cf Government to 
dimensions of financial] and administrative importance 
rivalling those of the Centra. Goverrment -tself? There 
are parallels in other countries where solutions have been 
found to the problem of natronalisation which appear to 
be free from objection. Ir Canada, Germany, and Bel- 
gium, State railway administration has Deen ccmmercialised 
and made a separate authority subordineted by statute to 
Parliament. But whether s1zh a solution is likely to be 
found by the makers of _ndta’s future constitution remains 
to be seen. From all appeerance neither -he Statutory 
Commission nor the politice. parties in India have recog- 
nised the importance of the orcblem. 
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` 
DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A MEETING of the Asscziation was held at Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
S.W. 1, on Monday, June 24, 1929, at which Sir Clement Hindley, 
K.C.LE., read a pap2r entitled “ Indian Railway Developments.” 

The Most Hon. the Marquess of Reading, G.c.B., G.C.S.L, G.C.L.E, 
G.C.v.0., was in the Chair, and the following ladies and gentlemen, amongst 
others, were present: 

Sir Louis William Dane, G.C.LE., c.S.1, General Sir Edmund Barrow, 
G.C.B., G.C.S.1., the Mahazaja Dhiraja of Burdwan, G.C.LE., K.C.S.L, LO.M., 
. the Right Hon. Sir Lesliz Wilson, G.C.S.L, G.C.LE., C.M.G., D.S.0., Sir Basil 
Blackett, K.C.B., K.c.S.1., Sir Harcourt Butler, G.c.S.1., G.C.1.E., Sir James 
MacKenna, C.I.E., Sir Charles Armstrong, Sir Montagu Webb, C.1.E. 
C.B.E., Sir Duncan J. Macpherson, C.LE., Sir John Maynard, K.C.LE, C.S.1., 
Sir Henry P. Burt, E.cLe., c.B.e., Sir Alexander Murray, C.B.Ey Sir 
Robert W. Carlyle, K.c.s.1., C..E., Sir Wiliam Ovens Clark, Sir Alfred 
Chatterton, C.I.E., Sir Eerjamin Robertson, K.c.8.1., K.C.M.G., C.LE., Colonel 
Sir Malik Umar Hayat Khan, K.c.L.E., C.B.E., M.V.0., General Sir Charles 
Monro, G.¢.B., G.C.S.1., 3.0.M.G., Sir James Walker, K.c.1.u., and Lady 
Walker, Sir Campbell W. Rhodes, c.8.£., Sir Evan and Lady Cotton, Sir 
Henry Sharp, C-SI C.LE, Sir Arthur Knapp, K.C..E., C.S.L, C.BE., Sir 
Philip Sheridan, Mr. Henry Marsh, C.I.E., Mr. J. A. Richey, C.LE., Mr. A. 
Porteous, c.L.£., Mr, Į. B. Pennington, Mr. F. J. P. Richter, Mr. P. K. 
Dutt, Khan Sahib M. H. and Mrs. Kothawala, Mr. A. M. Green, Colonel 
J. B. Crawford, D.S.0., M.C., M-L-A., Mr. C. P. Caspersz, Mr. A. Sabonadière, 
Mr. W. E. Bernett, Mr. J. Sladen, Mr. E. F. Harris, Mrs. Jackson, Mr. 
T. A. H. Way, Mr. G. M Ryan, Mr. Charles B. Chartres, Mis} Margaret 
Brown, Miss Corfield, Mr. Lanka Sundaram, Mr. C. A. Silberrad, Mr. 
H. N. Hutchinson, 0.8.2, Mr. Ram Narayan Misra,*Dr. A. Suhrawardy, 
M.L.A., Mr. M. C. Rajah, M.u.a., and Mrs. Rajah, Mr. V. H. Boalth, C.B.E. 
Mr. J. A. Farnoi, Mr. Syed A. Rafique, Mr. G. 5, Prasad, Mr. B. W. 
Perkins, Miss L. Sorabji, Colonel A. S. Roberts, Mr. E. P. Goldney, Mr. 
H. L. Leach, Mr. F. Grubb, Moulvi Farzand Ali, Mr. Edwin Haward, 
Mrs. N. B. Dewar, Mrs. Martley, Mr. C. L. Gulati, and Mr. F. H. Brown, 
C.1.E., Hon. Secretary. 

The CHAIRMAN : I am very glad to have the opportunity of presiding 
here today and taking part in a series of addrésses delivered at this 
Association, especially the important one to be delivered to you by Sir 
Clement Hindley. H= does not require introduction to anyone who has 
been in India during modern times, and so far as I can understand from 
his present occupation he is not likely to require introduction in England. 
The subject is one of exceeding interest to all of us, and to everyone who 
is attracted by India or has interests in India. I think one may say quite 
fairly and impartially thet looking back at the record of the construc- 
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tion and administration of the raileys in Indis, we haze every reason to 
be proud of what has been achieved. I shall no: trocble you with any 
details of the railways; you rill pz-ozably hear much about them from ee 
Clement, but I would like to rever.to an importznt event during "my 
period of office in India where, a&te> the war, zhe railways were in a bad 
way, as they were elsewhere. Ther2 were diffculties, there were deficits, 
and contributions were required by the Government for the general 
Budget. Consequently the necessary funds were nct forthcoming for 
repairs necessary to railways, for me keeping of the railways in proper 
conditions of efficiency, and also cr the greater de~elcpment and exten- 
sion of the railways in India. I tziak I am right in saving, Sir Clement, 
that at the present moment there are over 40,00¢ mikes of railway in India? 
In 1922 and 1923, when we as a Government were confronted with the 
difficult situation to which I nave -eferred, an alteracion was made in the 
administration and Commissioners were appcinted ‘We were fortunate 
about that time to obtain the services of Sir Clement Airdley. (Applause.) 
He had already shown his cepaziz for great administrazive work with the 
Commissioners of the Port ol Calartta, and we considered ourselves very 
happy in being able to induce him to take cha-ge of the railways in India. 
He became Chief Commissioner der the nev Board at that time set up, 
and he remained there for a numer of years antil apparently he thought 
it desirable to take charge of scmething of a different character here 
which will be run on different lmez. During bis time one very important 
matter was settled. The contribution exacted from the railways’ to the 
general Budget had been an otsacle to tke proper maintenance and 
development of the railways of India. A comm/ttee (Sir William 
Acworth’s Committee) had mace very important recom mendations, and as 
a result the plan was proposed ir the financial adnriniztration of the rail- 
ways of separating the railway fnances from tke genzra! finances. Instead 
of the monies from the railways kaving to be roted -n che general Budget, 
as hitherto had been the cas2, separate days were zllotted for the railway 
finances discussion, and for all thet appertaired tg the administration of 
the railways ; although the sepzrati=n was not complete (inasmuch as the 
railway finance had to form part of the gensral scheme) it became no 
longer possible for a Government xhich found itself, as sometimes happens, 
in deficit, to make raids upon tke railway til. Raid: are not altogether 
unknown in this country. (Laaghrer.) In India we put an end to them 
by a scheme devised to reg late <A2 amount to be conzibuted by the rail- 
ways to the general finances. The new syscem iad this very important - 
effect: it enabled the Rai.way Eoard to map oat the programme of 
expenditure of future developmet and extension, without.the uncertainty 
involved in having to submit i: t> the vote of the Legislative Assembly. 
In my opinion, great credit was G3e to the Legislative Assembly (where 
Government did not alwzys memege to carry zhe proposals it introduced), 
for the wisdom it manifested ir. passing the scheme with minor alterations, 
although we were living in times xhen a constitutione! démarche of rejec- 
tion of Government plans was n=t altogether unkrown in the Legislative 
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Assembly. The members did accept it after it had been seriously debated, 
sa Indian speakers of a part7 not usually asscciated with Government 

a to the discussion, and in the result the Government scheme 
was*approved. It has >een effactive ever since, and I am certain has 
proved for the benefiz and in the interests of India. (Applause.) 

I do not think it nezessary zo say more to you in introducing. Sir 
Clement and his subject. I am sure his address will be of exceeding « 
interest, and then, fcilow:ng the usual course, a discussion will be invited. 

Sir CLEMENT Hrrpiev then read his paver entitled, “ Indian Railway ` 
_ Developments.” 

The MAHARAJA OF BURDWAN said the survey of the progress of railway 
development in India by Sir Clement Hindley was, to say the least, 
‘romantic. It was only possible in the soil of India to produce such a 
romantic development ct railways. Sir Clement Hindley had given in 
complete detail the development of the railways in India; but while he- 
had mentioned the comfort of travelling to the leisurely classes and high 
officials, he had not forgotten to mention two interesting sides of the 
development of the Indian -ailwavs. He had touched upon the strategic 
importance of Indian reilways by mentioning the Khyber railway, and 
those interested in the political future of India could not emphasize too 
much the importance of a railway like the Khyber railway with a disturbed 
frontier. The lecturer had also nentioned in one place the experiment 
that was being made of introducing family coaches for third-class passen- 
gers, in which a large family or otmer party could take prolonged journeys 
for pilgrimage or sight-seeing. It was hardly necessary for him to point 
out that one of the wonders of the British administration in India was the 
wonder that under the xgis of the British Government facilities were 
given to the devout Muhammadan and the devout Hindu to visit with 
ease and comfort the different pleces of pilgrimage in India. He would 
like to conclude by referring to the fact that any comfort shown 4o third- 
class passengers was a real step forward for the comfort of the pilgrims 
who went to the different farts af India to pay their rguch-desired visits. 
He took exception to one word in. Sir Clement’s lecture: he said that the 
controversy of the State versus company management in India was as dead 
as the Great Mughul. The Great Mughul was still very much alive, both 
in the architecture of India and in the principles of administration. It 
had produced a Sir Harcourt Butler in the United Provinces. The chair- 
man when in India was steeped in that spirit himself. He wished Sir 
Clement Hindley all success in his new enterprise. 

Sir CAMPBELL RHODES, as one who strongly opposed in the old days the 
nationalization of the Ind.an railways and who now loyally supported the 
decision of the Legislature and tie Government of India as a member 
of the Indian Council, said that so far the fears that were entertained 
on the introduction of State management, or rather the.extension of it 
had not been fulfilled: but he was not prepzred to go quite so far as the 
lecturer had gone in saying that the matter was a fart accompli and settled 
for ever. The success so far had ben dependent oa the wise appointment 
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of administrative heads to the railw” systems of India, three of whom had 
come from company-managed railxavs. ‘Ine zcnvert always made the 
most zealous leader: but how were we going to get converts if there wfe 
to be no heathens? He was very glad to heer Sir Chement Hindley’s 
testimony to the Legislative Assembly, and t»-hear i: endorsed, if he could 
use a word familiar to many of them. there,-ky Eis Excellency, for he was 
one of the members of the committee which sat with Sir Clement Hindley 
on that question of the separation of the railway sudget. end he would like 
to bear testimony to the splerdid wak doze cn that committee by his 
Indian colleagues. As Sir Clement Hindley hac pointed out, that separa- 
tion was not complete. ‘The lectcrer spote sbort reserves, but those 
reserves would not be real reserves until they were separately invested, 
preferably outside India, and were mot mere y items in tae State ledgers. 
Then there was the question which was never tackled by the Government 
of India and the Assembly ; shen they voted fcr S:ate management they 
made no provision to provide -he mecessary funis. He was breaking no 
confidences when he said ther that was a nater which caused anxious 
thought at the India Office and ir. India jitse:f. Tkevz could not buy 
railways, when the contracts fell in, unless they were provided with funds. 
The lecturer had suggested that perhaps tLey would be able to attract 
capital in another direction—namely, by the cveaticn cf railway bonds. 
He wished the lecturer had extended that scggestion a little further, and 
thought it would be well worth while to explcre taat avenue to see if they 
could attract fresh capital alorg the l nes of the branch-!ine terms, which 
were familiar to many of them there. wher: the Gcverament guarantee 
a comparatively small rate of interest, and where there was a prospect 
of sharing, in a gambling way, a lictke cf the prosverities of the railways in 
general. As regards the whole question of State managment, there was 
another point which made it Dremmeture in his opinion to declare that 
it was an inevitable success. They tai their ratiways, but they had not a 
static Government. What was Sir John Simon and his colleagues going 
to give them, and wefe they going to safeguard the Railway Board under 
any system which might in foiure be set wo? Until that question was 
answered, he certainly could not go so far as Sir Clement Hindley in 
saying he had confidence in the ftttre of State management. Closely 
allied to that was the question of th2 persornel of the railways. It was 
excellent at the moment. Ee was gad the -ectarer had pointed out the 
rapid rate of Indianization, for he dit not thiak it was generally recognized 
how rapidly that movement was proceeding brt in em>loyment on the 
railways, what was to be the criverlon—race c eficiency: He asked that 
question because so much was said about it. For instance, were the 
Anglo-Indians, who had shorn sack remarkable capacity for railway 
management, equal to the capacity of the Skhs and Pathans in military 
affaits, to be handicapped by reascn of tEeir birth? Every week he 
received letters, chiefly from Irdiens, but sometimes from Anglo-Indians, 
suggesting that his influence at the India Oface would far outweigh their 
own merits in getting emplcyment cn the Endien railways. Turning to 
. VOL. XXV, , 2 T 
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matters of general pokcy, he said there were many waterways in the 
north-east of India and in Burma where ample facilities had been provided 
“gy steamers, and the policy of the railways hitherto had been—and he 
used the word advisedl»—to rob the steamer companies of traffic they had 
created rather than to go outside and create traffic elsewhere, which would 
not immediately give the same return, but he believed would be much 
more to the beneat of India. He would like also to know Sir Clement 
Hindley’s views on a question which was rapidly coming to the fore— 
namely, whether it wes better to have narrow-gauge branch lines running 
off the main lines thirty or forty miles into the interior, or to build good 
roads,- which were mush more elastic and cheaper? They were more 
elastic because they :n turn could spread out in all directions, and the 
rolling stock (which was not of the type of the luxurious motor coaches to 
be seen travelling to the ends of England from London every day, but 
something much mcre humble) could rapidly be transferred from where it 
was not wanted to where it was. In conclusion, he would like to bear 
testimony to what Sir Clement Hindley did for India, and what the Marquess 
of Reading did in puitirg the railway administration in India ona far higher 
level. Whether those efforts would be permanent or not depended upon 
the personnel of the future, and also on the lap of the Simon Commission. 

Sir Bast. Biackerr did not propose to follow Sir Campbell Rhodes 
into the vexed questizn of the superiority or otherwise of State management 
". over company manazement. He had a feeling that the controversy was 
very often an unrzal one and that in India it was a particularly unreal one. 
When nine-tenths af =the money invested in a railway belonged to the 
State it was difficult to believe that the company was really a company 
managed on behalf of shareholders who held at most one-tenth, acting 
from a distance through an agent, not entirely without directions from the 
Government of Ind:a. The difference between State management and 
company management was intended to be taken as the difference between 
management in the interests of the consumer and management for the 
sake of profit; but rowadays we were getting *away from any clear 
distinction between these two. The ideal of service in a public utility 
company could be very much the same as the ideal of service in a Govern- 
ment department. “ke important thing was not so much whether the 
ownership should ultimately belong to tae Government or to shareholders, 
but that the spirit in which the thing was run was in the interest of good 
service with as little control as possible from red tape. With a large 
Government and with a large railway company, he did not think you 
would get more red tape in the Government than in the railway company. 
He would like to see more publicity given to the growth of the prosperity 
of the Indian railways. He was very glad that Sir Clement Hindley had 
chosen a topic which for once enabled them to look with an optimistic 
eye at what was going on in India. Incia owed a great deal to Sir Clément 
Hindley. It was a very great story, ,£110,000,c00 spent on railway 
capital in six years, and every penny giving a return to pay the whole 
interest, and some prcfit over and above. In addition, towards raising 
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that £110,000,o00—not an easy Ining to do—somehew or other the 
railways managed to contribute mc less taan £50,0c0,000. It still 
belonged to the railways in the form bf a resæve depreciaʻion fund, exceyy 
in so far as it had been paid over to the Government as a contribution 
from the railways, but neverth2less it had been of enormous benefit in 
bringing India forward on the roaé tcwards p-osperity. i 
Colonel CRAWFORD, as a member of the Leglative Assemby, said he 
could pay tribute to the magnifizent service SÈ Clement Hindley and those 
officers working under him had given to India and her railway services. 
He was on the Committee which was today corsidering the question of 
the convention established in 19z-. WhiBt Fe was sure the Indian 
members of the Assembly were agreezble that the Convention should be 
continued, there were difficulties Icoming anead, He thought political 
questions might outweigh the corsidecation of what were mainly com- 
mercial problems, and he trusted we should bs able to find means whereby 
political considerations would net ser ously handicap the future management 
of the railways under a centralized Sailway Board. He wished to touch 
On one other sphere of railway activiy. Heavas recently a member of a 
Committee set up to examine the cinema in Incia, and one of the great 
things that struck him was the zreaf opportunity providec by the cinema 
for educating the masses. He founc the Pro-inc.al Govemments far from 
taking an interest in this matter, but # was very d_fferent vith the Railway 
Board. The Railway Board had esteblished travelling cinemas and were 
doing a great deal of educatioral werk amoagst the, masses to improve 
not only their methods of agricu ture, out to lead them forward in questions 
of health, sanitation, and so on It was wor= that they could increase to 
any extent, but he considered tha films were not gcod enough, and that the 
officers who had to make the films should have the very best expert advice. 
Sir ALEXANDER Murray said he Fad listesed to the leturer’s opening 
remarks that in the olden days the pclicy of Irdia was guid2d by statesmen 
and administrators primarily or the benefit o India and the good of the 
Indian people, and im contrast to many other. countries there had never 
been exploitation of the people for the benejit cf shareholders, political 
intrigue in railway management, kanxruptcy, and liquidation of railway 
property, or the evil of wateret captal; anc he wordered whether the 
lecturer would go on to express z fe2l'ng of regret - hat thos2 good old days 
had passed, because all througa the paper i was a tribrte to the work 
done by himself and other offcers of the companies. The pioneers of the 
railway system, about which Sir Clememst had tdd them 30 much, might not 
have been the owners of the railways, cs Sir Ba il Elackett kad pointed out, 
but the men who had run the rvilwars in those days d:d so most success- 
fully, not under the Governmen: of Irdia but ander their own companies. 
Sir PHILIP SHERIDAN said he aad worked wth Sir Clement Hindley for 
the låst thirty years, and had no greater friend and no nicer chief. It was 
difficult for him to say all that cne could, buz Si- Clement Hindley had 
most ably and fully pointed out wha: hac beenxriome. The big question in 
regard to the Indian railways was: Were they 2oirg to maintain that state 
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of efficiency whick had been the glory of the past? He hoped they were, 
and thought one of the bast ways of maintaining that efficiency was the Dehra 
un College, which owzd its inception to Sir Clement Hindley. In the 
days gone by, the hardest work that was put in was to try and teach the 
young idea, and the young idea was allowed more or less to run wild, 
especially in traffic matters. By means of the College the young Indian 
railwaymian would at least be grounded in theory. A very important point 
which no speaker had touched on was the introduction of the rupee 
tender system in India. The Indian railways were amongst the largest 
buyers of the iron anc steel trades of England. These trades were, as 
everyone knows, in a very depressed state. If the English manufacturer 
did not keep abreast of the times and alter his methods to meet the new 
conditions about to prevail in India, he would lose what is one of the 
finest and most reliable markets in the world, for his place would be taken 
by the foreigners. : 

Sir UMAR Hayat Kuan said there had been all praise for the railways, 
but he thought it would be a good thing if he said something different, 
because there were always both sides of the shield to beshown. The nice 
carriages that they kad heard about had hitherto not been given to the 
third-class passengers; at any rate, he had not seen one. You could go 
and see people travelling like sardines in one carriage, and it was not 
possible to say that any:hing very much had been done in that direction. 
He said that people wko had motor cars ran them, and obtained a good 
deal of revenue which the railways lost, and that was increasing, because 
ordinarily the public got into those cars ai their homes and were taken 
exactly to where they wanted to go, The Maharajah of Burdwan had said 
that it was a very useful thing to have the railways towards the frontier. 
He, the speaker, was sorry that they had not gone further, because if there 
was a line from one side of the frontier to the other, connecting Dera 
Ismael Khan and further, Dera Ghazi Khan, then they would have a line which 
would be really useful. He wanted to make a few remarks, pointing out how 
things are seen, ard how everybody who had been listening would think that 
there was nothing wrong with India, but they would see that things were 
not exactly like that at Ihe spot. 

Mr. C. B. CHarTRES said he was in India throughout the period which 
the lecturer had mertioned as that of the greatest development in Indian 
railways, and was connected with a business which brought him in very close 
touch with the railways. He had the opportunity of seeing the reorganiza- 
tion that had brought about the great improvement mentioned in the © 
paper, and he woulé ‘ike to add his humble testimony to the impetus 
which was given to that improvement by the energetic and resourceful 
personality at the head of the Railwav Board during that time. Some 
` of the previous speakers had not been entirely convinced that State 
management was gcirz to prove an undoubted success. Therdé was 
already a very grave feeling of nervousness among the Anglo-Indian staff 
of the railways that the development of political institutions in India 
would mean political intrigue in the obtaining of posts on the State rail- 
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ways, and the Anglo-Indians feared very much taat they would be ousted 
from a sphere of work which they kad made peculiarly :heir own. The 
railways themselves owed a great dea. to that community, The Anglg. 
Indian community was in a very difficclt position in adia, and their only 
chance was for some special steps tc bæ taken to ensus that they got the 
education which would fit them tc continue to hold their own in the 
railway services. The speaker was glad to see tte mention of the success- 
ful start of a Staff College, anā hoped that provision “or special education 
would not end there, but that Angto-Indians would save special facilities 
of obtaining education such as would enable them ʻo continue to hold 
their own in work on the railweys. 

Sir Evan Corton thought most pecple wculd. zgree that the great 
advantage of company management was that no s-xpicion of political 
interference could come into the management of ths railways. He felt 
that the more great enterprises were enveloped m Inzia in what he would 
for the want of a better name zall “ State Social:sm,” zhe more the danger 
was incurred of the politician pushing himself ino places where he had no 
business to be. They had already seen, in the zase cf the Central Bank, 
a determined: attempt to introduce politics; and however excellent the 
management of the Railway Board had been, he would like to feel more 
confident that in the future politics would be rigidly-E=pt out of the State 
management of railways. The good werk done br the =aifway Board should 
not obscure the admirable administrztian of such compans as the Bombay, 
Baroda, and Central Railway, the Nizam's Guaran:eed Sata Railway, and the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway, in whizh che personal element zounted for so much. 

Sir WALTER WILSON said that practically every speaker had refused to 
accept from Sir Clement Hincley tzat company manegement was as dead 
as the Great Mughul, but to his mind two prcper reasons for their view 
had not been given. Some whe agreed with zhe Acworth Committee’s 
report were guided by the fact tha: hey were against company manage 
ment governed by directors in Ergland, and wished Zor Company manage- 
ment in India withethe directors there. The other material reason was 
that it was not only a question of efficiency end d.vidends, but of the 
merchants who pay the freights end who do nct lixe to have to deal with 
a bureaucratic but prefer a cormmercial administzation , 

Sir CLEMENT Hinpuery: I realize that the tme is very late, and it will 
not be possible for me to reply in detail to the very interesting speeches 
that have been made, but I wish :o acknowledge very z2ratefully the compli- 
mentary things.that have been said about mysel” and my colleagues on the 
Railway Board during the recent period. It is a ver} gr2at gratification to 
me to find that so many pecple have been able to agree with me that the 
period to which I have been refering was a frospecous one for Indian 
railways. I was somewhat estonished by the ingevuity of the various 
speakers who have referred to nry remarks about State and company 
management, because every one ct them has twisted the words I have 
used in my paper into- something d fferent. I bave not claimed that State 
management is the panacea far all the ills of Indian railways in the future. 
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i have not claimed that State management has proved itself, and knocked 
out all its rivals. If anyone reads my paper he will find I have said: 
“The old controversy of State versus company management in India is as 
dead as the Great M=gkul, and the main argument of the opponents to 
State management—namely, that it spells inetficiency and insolvency— 
has been exploded.” I adhere to that, which is really a statement of fact 
and not of opinion, bacause the old controversy which we had is dead; 
there is no controversy now about the State versus company management 
in India, and the argument upon which people relied mosily, that State 
management would bring inefficiency and insolvency, has been proved 
to be untrue by what hes been done recently. I do not wish to labour 
that argument any furzher, but I would like to controvert the statement 
made by one or two speakers that I have become a convert to the 
principle of State maxagement. I do not think that anyone could read 
that into my paper, and it is not true. 

I would like to mention one subject which Sir Campbell Rhodes 
brought forward, and a very important one, I think. It will be obvious 
that the success of the period we went through in India during the last six 
or seven years was very .argely due to the adequate provision of capital 
funds. Now, the difficulty has arisen in the last few months (it had been 
appearing on the horizon before I left and it has arrived now) the difficulty 
and danger of the inability of the Government of India to provide sufficient 
funds for the development that is necessary for the railways, so that the 
programme that wz have started may be carried on. J am not sufficiently 
a financier to understand why the money cannct be obtained. I believe 
that there has been, and will be, a serious curtailment in the capital expen- 
diture on railways. I think, therefore, it is advisable and necessary that 
the question whether money can be raised in some such way as Sir Camp- 
bell Rhodes suggested—namely, by railway bonds, or some other method 
of that kind—should be explored. I feel that when railways can be 
shown capable of earning 6 per cent. on any capital you like to put into 
them, that there ozght-to be no difficulty in raising the required capital to 
carry on development. 

I am particularly grateiul to Sir Umar Hayat Khan for the remarks he 
made this evening, because I would not like anybody to think that I wanted 
to paint a roseate picture of Indian railways without having in mind the 
difficulties and discomforts of Indian railway travelling which are recog- 
nized so very fully in India itself. The question of overcrowding, and the 
discomforts of passengers when they are moving in large numbers, is one 
which I think the Railway Board gave more consideration to than any 
other subject, and if the efforts that were made have not yet borne fruit, 
then I think a little patience is still required. Iam very glad that that 
point should have been brought up, because there are other people here 
who might think we were all congratulating ourselves on an entirely 
satisfactory state of affairs when there is more work still to be carried out. 
I thank you for your patience in listening to my lecture, and for the very 
complimentary remarks you have made. 
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Sir HARCOURT BUTLER proposed a hearty vote of than<s to the lecturer 
and to the Chairman, which was zazzied with acclamatior. 

Sir Monracu Wess writes : . 

Had time permitted I should c2-tainly have added my voice to #le 
protests made by Sir Alexander Murray and others against Sir Clement 
Hindley’s inference that the evezts of the last.dive years in India prove 
that the policy of State railway management (as ccmpared with management 
by private enterprise) is completely successful aid holds promise of con- 
tinued and perhaps still greater swccess in the future. 

As might be expected, the Sczie=s:s in this country zave seized upon 
Sir Clement’s words with the grestest jubilation. rwerd of Glasgow— 
the leading Socialist-Labour weexlpj—devoted Falf the iront page of one 
issue to the, matter under suck heacings as “ Lord Reading and Nationali- 
zation,” “Success of State Manzgement,” “ £50,000,0c9 Profit,” etc., as 
though India already afforded tha world an example of Socialism at work, 
guided by Indian democracy ! 

The fact is that private enterp~is> originally bailt and managed most of 
the railways in India; and Gcvemment has subsequently been taking over 
well-built and soundly managed concerns (thouzh Company management 
from London had and has certsim drawbacks) Hitherto, the Railway 
Board of the Government of Inda “as been largzly sheltered from political 
interference by the local and cen_ral parliaments; and, so long as Govern- 
ment can autocratically fix rates ard fares, an annual railway surplus is 
now certain provided India experiences no se-ious failure of the rains. 
(Just as Government can always make a postel surplus in England by 
charging too much for postage.) 

But what of the future? We are now in sigat of the time when every 
detail of the Indian railway service. Including new capita’, rates, fares, and 
staff, will become subjects of wirz-culling by Incian politicians. Not until 
another ten years have elapsed car. sound conchusiors be drawn as to the 
effects of the change over from private to State management of railways 
in India. . 

Another point. Sir Clement made no reference to Feeder Railways in 
India, brought into existence ky private enterprise. These, I submit, 
have been quite successful, in that ney have att-acted capital from sources 
that. might not have been tapped xy Government, given to Indians and 
Europeans a permanent, matera. interest in the derelopment of the 
localities which have been serv=d, and so formed fer the ship of State 
valuable ballast that tends to stezdy public opirion, and work on the side 
of peace, law, and order, ard sond, practical gevernment. 

Under Sir Clement’s presidensshia of the Rai way Boerd, this policy has 
been abandoned. The State nc lerger encoureges private enterprise, but 
aims to purchase existing, and sonstruct all new Feeder Railways itself! 
This policy, I submit, is unsound, and has already received a not altogether 
unexpected check in the difficulty zow being experiencec in finding all the 
capital required for the further Sate Gevelopment of rail-vays in India. 
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EDUCATION CF WOMEN IN INDIA 


` By Proressor D. K. KARVE 


If the leaders of opinion in Bengal are ready to recognize the supreme 
importance of a ratid development of women’s education and of an adapta- 
‘on of the system to Indian needs and conditions, and if they are willing: 
to spend time and thought and money in bringing it about, the question 
will gradually solve itself. Otherwise there must lie before this courtry a 
tragic and painful period of social dislocation and misunderstanding, and 
a prolongation of the existing disregard for those manifold ills in a pro- 
gressive society which only an educated womanhood can heal. 


Tus was the nate of warning sounded by the Sadler Com- 
mission at the end of their remarks on women’s education. 
What the Commissicn said of Bengal is equally true of the 
other provinces; everyone who studies the question of 
women’s education in India is faced with this problem. 
Women’s educaticn must be developed not in leisurely 
fashion, but rapidly, in order to bridge the great gulf now 
existing between men and women in this respect. How 
wide and how deep the gulf is may be gauged from the 
following figures taken from the Indian Census Report of 
1921 and the educational statistics for 1925: 

I. Among 1,000 persons of an age above five years 139 males can read 
and write. In case of females there are only 21 per thousand. ® 

2. Among Hindu and Muhammadan women, this ratio is only 1 in every 
63 and r in every 116 respectively. ° 

3. As regards English l:teracy, of every 10,000 inhabitants there are 160 
men and 18 women who can rezd and write the language. 


4. A comparative ratio of the number of boys to the number of girls 
receiving education at the various stages is given : 


(a) Beginning of the primary stage ... we SOS 
(4) End cf the primary stage oe coat. RAL 
(c) Beginning of the lawer secondary stage ... 20:1 
(d) End of lower secondary stage... sae SRST 
(e) High-schcol stage ... ar ee Bat 


This last figure wes humorously commented upon by the 
Governor of Punjab at 2 speech made in an educational 
institution. ‘“‘ Out cf 83 young men who are taking their 
high-school education,’’ remarked His Excellency, “only 
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one can get an educatec vile wth whom exchange of 
thought and feeling would be poszible: the other 82 will 
have to pass their lives eithsr w&h uneducated or half- 
educated wives.” How tc rarove this formicable disparity 
and to find the shortest ard qwickest way to the goal is the 
most vital question. about women’s education in India. 


- A DeEFESTIFE S7STEM ` 


Primary education or the education of the three so-called 
R’s, though absolutely nacessary. g-ves no culture; for 
this secondary and higher educaton are required. The 
present system of imparting such edacation in India was 
not naturally evolved, on was artif:cielly created to supply 
a particular demand. It is defectwe and, even in the case 
of men, it has ao its tility. Instead of aiming at 
knowledge and culture, it ams et qualifying for a few 
employments, the field fzr which is now so full that the 
question of the unemployment cf graduates is growing 
more and more acute. The system, 1f forced upon women, 
is bound to produce the same results. Again, the social 
and economic conditicns də not Dermit cf spending the 
amount of time and money required bv, this system of 
education even in the case of boys—muc4 lass in the case 
of girly This is one ol the reasons why secondary and 
higher education of womzr kas nct kept pace with that of 
boys. An adaptation of the system, therefore, to Indian 
needs and conditions is necessary 1° the education of women 
is to develop at a rapid psce. | 

The present social and economic stage in India is not 
altogether exceptional. Other countries have been through 
it and have found the way oat. Jor instarce, Japan was 
under similar social conditions thir y-fve vears ago. Men’s 
education had sufficiently adzanced, while that of women 
lagged behind, and a gul? was Gstmctly visible between 
the two sexes. Some leed=rs of Japanese society, holding 
this gulf to be ruinous <o their naton, devised a scheme of 
women’s education, adapting thei courses of study to the 
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needs of the majority of their women and thus brought 
higher education within their reach. They started a separate 
university for women in 1900, and within twelve years 
marvellous progress was made. The number of girls’ 
high schools, which was only 12 in 1900, went up to 182, 
and not less than 1.300 ladies graduated within this short 
period. But these results were only made possible by the 
changes introduced żin the system of education of women. 


A. Forreicn MEDIUM 


The greatest defect in the present system in India ts that 
secondary as well as higher education is mostly given 
through the medium of English—a completely foreign 
tongue. Nowhere alse in the world is to be found this 
unnatural process of educating pecple through a foreign 
language. Let Erglishmen conceive of having to be 
educated through another language—say French or Ger- 
man—and then they will be able to realise the difficulties 
in the way of Irdian progress. To learn the language for 
the sake of reading and understanding its literature or for 
conversational purposes is quite different from having to 
learn every subject and to be examined in that subject 
through such a medium. Grammatical rules and subtleties 
of English idioms tàus occupy a prominent part fn every 
subject until the sub-ect itself seems to become secondary. 
Examiners look less to the facts written by the candidate 
than to the correctness of the langvage in which they are 
presented. 

This deification cf English—even at the expense of 
knowledge—has been eating away. the opportunities of 
culture of our young men and women under the present 
educational system. And still what is the result? 
Thousands of graduates have come from the chartered 
universities ; but how small a proportion of them have been 
of use to the country. After spending much time and 
money at school and college, they gre neither well-versed 
in English nor able to work for the country by spreading 
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among the masses what they have learnt in English. It 
is hopeless to expect that this unnatural system will spread 
real education far anc wide in the country. Whateyer 
might have been the rezsors which led to the introduction 
of the system, the time is n-oz= then ripe for it to be changed. 

To make modern Indian “anguages the media of instruc- 
tion and examination is tze first adaptation needed in the 
present system of educatiar. Heavy social and economic 
‘obstacles in the way of women’s educaticn must be taken 
into consideration. The system must be adapted to the 
needs of womanhood, and <nust be within tis reach from 
the standpoints both cf time and meney. Under the 
present system girls have to study all subjects prescribed 
' for the boys, and in addrion some others because they 
are girls. The strain proves too much and the majority 
succumb under it. 


DIFFERENTIATION OF CURRICULA 


It is often said that education knows ro sex. I accept 
this principle so far as gen=ral culture is concerned. But 
if education is to make cne more fitted for practical life, 
it must make provision <o this end. If im the case of boys 
differentiation as regards scisntific, manual, literary and 
other stibjects is deemed necessary, I see no reason why 
the same method of difezert:ation should not be adopted 
in the course to be frem=é for women in general. I do 


` not propose to debar wcmer from following the courses. 


of study for men. Those who have the mzans to do so 
may be left to follow thzse zourses and to compete with 
men on their own grounds. They wll be an ornament to 
society. But the number =f such women will always be 
small. The majority will Follow their own natural course 
of life, and it is necesse-¥ to devise a system for them. 
It must not be inferior to, but must difer from, the ordinary 
men’s system. 

It is admitted that women are by nature averse to hard 
and dry subjects ike grammar or mathematics, but are 


A 
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inclined towards the fine arts. I see no reason why they 
. Should be compelled to give up their natural inclinations 
and forced to follow subjects for which they have no liking. 
Under the present system in India such subjects are com- 
pulsory, with the result that manv a woman finds her path 
barred by stumbling-blocks and gives up the effort. Cases 
of persons unable to get through the rigid examination 
system in India, but who have taken degrees in foreign 
countries under a cifferent system, are not rare. Why 
such subjects should not be made optional in Indian 
Universities, ard wy fine arts should not find a place in 
their stead, is a ridcle to me. I have tried to solve it in 


my own humble wav, ‘and I am going to tell you how I 
did it. 


THe Ixctan Women’s UNIVERSITY 


For the past thirty-two years I have been a worker in 
this field. I started near Poona a small widows’ home 
with only two students in 1896. Poor, promising child 
widows were maintained and educated there. Sometimes 
unmarried girls related to these widows were also admitted. 
But the pressing applications of married and unmarried 
girls for admission necessitated the establishment in 1907 
of a separate school for them. Some scholarships were 
provided in this sckool for those girls who promised to 
prosecute their studiss by remaining unmarried till the age 
of twenty. A separate and practical course of studies was 
also devised for those girls who could not remain unmarried 
so long. For eight years these institutions worked 
separately, but in 1915 they were amalgamated into one 
boarding high school for girls and women. The school 
still flouriskes where it started, four miles from Poona. 
It has become a self-sufficient colony of about 300 souls, 
with their own motor-bus, waterworks, -grinding-mill, 
electrical plant, and other necessaries of modern life. 

At the end of 1015 I was asked to preside over the 
National Social Conzerence to be held in Bombay. I was 
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thinking over the ideas to be fut focwerd in my presidential 
address when I read an account of the Japan Women’s 
University. The booklet descrininy the work of this 
University gave skape tc my idezs cn the subject, and I 
formulated my sch=me fcr a sepa-ate women’s university, 
giving instruction through Indian languages with courses 
of studies suited -o the nseds and requirements of the 
majority of Indian worer. The scheme was placed before 
the public on December =3, 1915 wher I announced that 
the University would be sterzed within a short time. 

It was a very Carina assertion. We had no funds to 
back us. But we were {ronz in workers. A few M.A.’s 
of chartered Indian universities—some o- them having 
experience of teaching 11 Government and recognized 
colleges—were willing to work wath me in a spirit of self- 
sacrifice. Then we had car combired high school which 
would supply us with a few stucenzs every year. With 
firm faith in the cause we started aur work. Important 
towns in different parts zf Inda were visited to enrol 
sympathizers. Electorates were formed, sixty persons 
were elected to form tne Senate, and its first meeting was 
called on June 3, 19:6, yust five months and four days 
after the scheme was pavez befors the public. Forty-three 
Fellows attended she meetmz, sane of them coming from 
Lahore, Madras, anc if*sore, and the University was 
formally inaugurated b> chat g-eat Orientalist, the late 
Dr. Sir R. G. Bhancarxar, as the Chancellor. The 
Syndicate was appointed, courses of study were framed, 
the first entrance examization wes beld; six students from 
our school appeared, fcar passed, end with these four we 
opened the first year college class on July 5, 1916. 


Sır V. THAceeRSEYs ENDOWMENT 


» For four years we had very herd and tiring work to do, 
lacking both suffizient fands anc sufficient students. But 
our patience bore its frs: fruit in 1920. Here also the 
inspiration came from _apan. The late Sir Vithaldas 
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Thackersey had returned from his tcur round the world 
with one of our lady students as companion to Lady 
Vithaldas, and had been much impressed by what he saw 
of Yapan Women’s University and ty what he heard about 
our work from the ledy student. He sent for me and put 
forward his scheme of laying apar: for our University a 
sum of about £ 100,000 in 34 per cent. Government paper. 
After some negotiations the terms were settled and the 
Senate formally accepted the gift in June, 1920, naming 
the University after the donor’s mother, Shreemati Nathibai 
Damodher Thackersey, end making some changes in the 
constitution. i 

The gift is conditional. The annual interest of about 
% 3,500 is to be annually received >y the University for 
current expenses, tuz the corpus of the gift is to be handed 
over to the University when either the University is recog- 
nised by the Government as a chartered University or it 
raises a fund equal to the gift. This annual income 
enabled the University to expand its work. The University 
is at present in a position to spend £4,600 in conducting - 
a college, a full high school, in Poona and another in 
‘Bombay, and in giving grants-in-aid to one college at 
Ahmedabad, eight high schools and six middle schools in 
Maharashtra and Gujarat affiliated to and recognised by 
the University. Im Baroda there is a high school and a 
college affiliated tc, but rot aided by the University. A 
normal schocl is also affiliated to the University, which 
holds examinations and grants certificates to the teachers 
for primary schools. Nearly fifty wcmen have thus gone 
out. Fifty-seven ladies have graduated and about fifty 
are receiving their higher education in colleges. The 
number of students ia high and middle schools comes to 
about 1,400. Thotgh at present regular teaching institu- 
tions are in existence only for the Marathi and Gujaraji 
languages, arrangements are made to examine in other 
Indian languages, e.g. Bengali, Hinci, Urdu, and Sindhi, 
such candidates being examined where they study by 
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means of question papers anc hav:ng an examination con- 
ducted under the supervisioa of scme educational officers. 
The extension of the wors depends on increasing our 
income, and the support we bave kad for so long from the 
Indian public gives us hope far the future. 


SECONDARY EDUZATION 


I should add tha: the Univecsity is not exclusively 
devoted ‘to higher educazten ard research work. Its 
objects include the spr2ac 2f secoadary education far and 
wide. Not that ths proper object of researzh is ignored: 
some of our students have worked and will work in that 
field. A few are alsc ir “creigr countries to prosecute 
post-graduate stud.es. Eut for tae presenz, at least till 
secondary education is far more advanced, our main 
exertions will be in that directton. That is why our 
graduates are also working chiefly :n tre cause of secondary 
education. They have bezn instzumental in establishing 
and conducting high schecls at varicus plazes. Some of 
them are working o2 responsible pests in other high schools. 
As many as thirty-five ouw- cf Afty-seven ere engaged in 
educational fields, while tze others nave settled down to 
married life. If the value of the movement is to be judged 
by its products, it mav safely be said that the University 
has been a fair success. Tae gcal which the University 
seeks to reach is that of spreading a netwark of high schools 
on these lines throughout -2e length and breadth of India 
and of having at least one full college, if not a separate 
University, for each lingustic rovince. Our work is 
not narrow in its scope. -t is fcr ell castes, creeds and 
religions, and to ell these ir sone way or the other it has 
been of service. 

I have already said that ore of -WC condiions laid down 
by the late Sir Vithaldas for making his gift final and 
permanent is that of Govecnment recogn.-tion. But the 
departures we have madz from the established routine 
renders the suppcrt of Government a dovbtful quantity. 
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A question of principle is involved in changing the medium 
of instruction and examination. Further, the desirability 
of. founding a separate chartered University for women 
may be considered debatable. There may be not a few 
differences of opinion as regards zhe courses of studies. 
It was therefore tzought far better, as expressed in a letter 
by the great poet of India, Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, ‘‘ to 
win the Government recognition in the end rather than 
pray for it in the beginning.” The wheels of Govern- 
ment, laden es they are with innumerable burdensome 
responsibilities, are very slow to move in such matters, 
and as there had already been long years of neglect to 
establish such an institution, we decided to make a 
beginning and gradually to work our way to recognition. 


WIDESPREAD SUP2ORT 


We may now be said to be tairly on our way. The 
Education Department of the Bombay Presidency has 
recognised the equivalence of our normal school certificates 
to their own. The College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of the Bombay Presidency which controls the admission 
and examinaticas in medical schools has also recognised 
our Entrance examiration as equivalent to other matricula- 
tion examinations of chartered Universities for admission 
to their schools. The Education Department of the 
Central Provinces also gave the status of a graduate of 
chartered Universizies to one of our graduates. Govern- 
ment have been ksenly watching our progress. Officials 
from the Governor to the educational inspectors have often 
paid visits to our mstitutions and given their personal 
contributions. A nember of high schools recognised by 
our University recerve grants-in-aic from the Education 
Department and local bodies, even when they gave 
instruction in accordance with our syllabus and not that of 
the Government. All these facts indicate how the wind 
is blowing. But how much time it will take before this 
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ship safely reaches tue destined haven is a thing that time 
will reveal. | 

Meanwhile we hav2 not ber idle. We have- been tryiag 
to fulfil the condition of co‘lacting an amount equal to Sigs 
Vithaldas’s gift. Nearly cre-third of it has been raised, 
and as there is no time limit w2 hope cne day or the other 
to secure the whole. Our folicy has always been to 
approach. thousands of people pocr as well as rich, and 
accept their tokens o= sympaty in any amcunt even to the 
smallest farthing, which they can soar2 without feeling it 
a burden.. I hope you will c=-don me for heving harped 
on my own lute. MF only exezse is that I have submerged 
myself in this cause to which I aope to devote not only the 
little which I may have left of his lfe, but also other lives 
(if there be any) dest:ned for ms. 

One final remark : Mother Insia is starving educationally, 
and therefore like a famins-s-zickea person any food in 
the form of education which := not cistmctly cnwholesome 
must be welcome to her. The present system of education . 
will never be able, of itsel=, lo prcevide fcr the whole of 
our vast country. Iifferen: experiments must, therefore, 
be tried for a sufficient lengta cf time urtil pclicy is shaped 
to a particular form. The work of spreadirg education 
far and wide can better be ezhieved ky private agencies 
than by Government. Pvrivate agencies are less costly and 
appeal more to the people Girls’ schools can never 
flourish in India unless ther are sufficiently backed by 
Government sympathy and scpport. ‘soverrment must, 
therefore, be prepared <o gire a greater proportion of 
grants-in-aid to the girls’ sthocls in comparison with 
those for boys than in the past Private eficrts must be 
encouraged. I would suggest that Government should go 
out of their way to offer help =72n when unsolicited if they 
find any real work done in the rigkt Cirection. Let me 
hope that this may be done, =c that the wcmen of India, 
the mothers of the future gec2ration, may ke educated 
throughout the country from tte Himalayas to Ceylon and 
from the Arabian Sea to Burra 
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WISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A MEETING of the Association was held at Caxton Hall, Westminster, on 
Monday, July 8, 1929, at which a paper, was read by Professor D, K. 
Karve, entitled “Secondary and Higher Education of Women in India.” 
Lady Simon was in the chair, and the fellowing ladies and gentlemen, 
among others, were prezent : 

Sir Louis Wiliam Dane, G.c1.E., C.S., General Sir Edmund Barrow, 
G.C.B., G.C.S.1, and Lacy Barrow, Colonel Sir Malik Umar Hayat Khan, 
K.C.1.E., Sir Michael 0’Dwyer, G.C.1.E., K.C.S.1, Sir James MacKenna, C.LE., 
and Lady MacKenna, Sir Cowasjee Jehangir, Sir Hari Singh, Lady Gour 
and Miss D. Gour, Lady Hirtzel, Lady Tata, Lady Bosé, Lady Scott 
Moncrieff, Mr. J. A. R:shey, c.12., Lady Procter, Lady Hartog, the Hon. 
Mrs. Grant Duff, the Hon. Miss Gertrude Kinnaird, Sir John G. Cumming, 
K.C.1LE., C.S.1, Kr. Edwin Haward, Mrs. Bickford Smith, Dr. Re P. 
Paranjpye, Mr. Malik Ghulam Mohd. Khan, Mr. R. K. Sorabiji, Mrs. 
Coatman, Mr. H. S L. Polak, Mr. G. M. Ryan, Miss Margaret Brown, 
Khan Sahib M. H. and Mrs. Kothawala, the Misses Kothawala, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. M. Gray, Mr Joseph Nissim, Mrs. Latifi, Mrs. J. J. Nolan, 
Miss L. Sorabji, Mr. & K. Dutt, Mr. A. Sabonadiere, Dr. C. L. Katial, 
Mr. A. N. Mitter, Mr. Q. Srinivasan, Miss Beadon, Mrs. Martley, Miss 
Court, Mrs. Luzack, tne Rev. Dr. W. Stanton, Colonel A. S. Roberts, 
Mr. A. M. Bose, Mr. E. Cripps, Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Harris, Mr. H. A. 
Gibbon, Mr. and Mrs. Kotval, Miss Harcourt, Mr. A. T. Penman, Mr. 
K. P. Ramsami, Dr. =halid Sheldrake, Mr. J. S. Andrews, Miss Kerr, 
Mrs. Henry Morley, Miss Alphonso, Mrs. Vakil, Mr. Bhumgara, Mrs. 
Hartshorn, Mr. V. H. Soalth, 0.3.£., Mrs. Davidson, Mr. F, J- P, Richter, 
and Mr. F. H. Browa, c.1.z., Hon. Secret. 

The CHAIRMAN : Ladies and Gentlemen, —We are met here this after- 
noon to hear a lecture on a subject of the most Burning interest at the 
present day to those who are interested in the great problems of India. 
Professor Karve is probably better able to speak on this subject than most 
people, because he has devoted his life to advancing the education of 
women in India. He aas decided that it should be done on certain lines, 
and I feel sure that in zhe discussion which will follow the tecture we shall 
have many opinions, wnether people agree with those lines or not. I am 
the last person to chink that because I spent one cold weather from 
October to April in india I am qualified to speak on any Indian subject, 
still less to speak on so important a sutject as is being discussed this 
afternoon ; but I do c'aim that I am one of the most interested members 
of the audience in what Professor Karve has to tell us about his work, for 
during the tour of tre Statutory Commission, of which my husband is the 
chairman, through every province of India, I felt the mast sincere sym- 
pathy with the efor:s which are being made for the advance of education 
among the woren in India. In the course of the tour I took every 
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opportunity I had to visit all me irstEutions I could at Poona, Lahore, 
Lucknow, Calcutta, in Burma, and elsewhere—institutions which are 
springing up all over the country to Łap women and girls to fit themselves 
by education to be useful citizens of their motherland. ‘There is an efor- 
mous amount of. work to be done. The great roass o? Indian women 
today have enjoyed little or no eGtizaton, and db not reclize the need for 
it. The system of purdah and the xwevalence of child marriage are grave 
obstacles, but no one who sess, as I have sees, the work that is being 
done in so many quarters for the promotion of w-men’s ecucation in India 
will fail to be touched by the devotioa shown anal encouraged by the pro- 
gress that has been made. Professc: Carve will zell us many things today, 
and he will tell us no doubt of the progress that his particular form of 
helping education is making. I hav= zreat syntoactky with the aspirations 
of so many of India’s sons-for thei- fatherland, and they will always find 
me sympathetic in all their desires tc advance tke gcod purpose for which 
they stand ; but, above all, I want them to recngnize ome thing—I have 
said it many times and I wil sey it many tices agair—that until the 
daughters of India take their place es educated enc enlightened citizens to 
help in the work of their country, India’s greatness wil not be shown. 
A man may carry on his work. bat he cannot do it alone. In the first 
place, if he has-not an educeted wite she camnot share his desires or 
aspirations in his work. If be hes rot an educated wife to bring up 
his children, his children will suffer >ecause of ©, and sc. all of us desire 
more intensely than anything that in india tk: educazional movement 
should penetrate not only to the kighest but down tc the lowest, for 
primary education is necessary to kelp the masses to ris. (Hear, hear.) 
To attain this the work will be hard. end the necessity fcr the devotion of 
which I have spoken will be very g-eac. It is ani immerse task and will 
take time, but we honour all wao d2ycte their lives to it- Now I think it 
is time I called on Professor Karve to tell us oT the progress of his work 
and the hopes he has for the frture [I have grest hopes Zor India’s future. 
(Applause. ) o 

The paper was then read. 

The CHAIRMAN: Ladies anc Gemzlemen,—We shall kear many points 
of view and possibly criticisms cn tre lecture. I hope the lecturer will 
not mind that. As an Irishwoman I am quite used to being criticized ; 
I do not mind it a bit, and I am sure the lecturer will nct mind a variety 
of opinions being expressed about kh s work. The sum total of the work, 
to my mind, is that any effort of any descriptizn towards the educating 
of the women of India must mzet rith our commendation. (Hear, hear.) 
I ended my preliminary remarks by saying that I had great faith in India’s 
future. I qualify that in this way. | think India’s sons and daughters 
are,the people who are going tz make India’s fucire, and we must help the 
daughters to make the future af tne own cour:ry. Yo. will remember, 
I am sure, that there is an old sayirg, and it is perfectly true, that redemp- 
tion comes from within, and -f the people of —ndia want enlightenment 
and if they want education they will g2i it. Wewant them to realize that 
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they need it for the development of their country, and not to cepend 
entirely on outside people to give it to them. You will always get what 
you want if you want it badly enough. I have always found that in my 
lif® We have an old saying that the brain of a woman is neither better 
nor worse than that oF = man, but it is different. A man often, with his 
wider vision, misses a -hing that lies right urder his nose, and that is what 
a woman sees. (Hear, hear.) 

There is only ore Litle criticism I have to make of the lecture. I do 
not feel competent to criticize a person whose life work has been this 
wonderful subject of education, but the qu2sticn of language struck me 
very forcibly. When P-ofessor Karve was speaking he condemned the 
system of educating the Indian women in the English language. I should 
like to point out that in England at the universities the men learn their 
classics in Latin and (Greek, and that is not their mother tongue, and we 
learn also in the study of history in German and French, so. that our 
education is not entirely In our own language. Also, will you find examiners 
able to examine in all the different languages that you possess in India? 
Will you find as many as you will find competent to examine in English? 
Though Irish is cur arguage and we have a‘universiiy, we teach in 
English. English is almost a world language. If you go to Russia, 
France, or Germany you will find they are al learning things in English, 
so I do not think that ought to be a handicad in the education of the 
women of India. Primzry education must be carried out in the vernacular, 
I quite agree, but I th:nk when you get to secondary or higher education 
for the better classes you must carry it on in the language where everyone 
is on common ground. Iam not saying that I have any right to speak of 
things in India, but I did go round, I think, with a little intelligence and 
took a special intsres: m the education of the people as well as many 
other points. I notic2d that when the women met one another they could 
converse if they knew English, and most of them could not éalk to one 
another at all if they did not know English. 

Mrs. CoaTMAN said that, although there were many people who knew 
‘more about the subject than she did herself, there was no one more 
-interested in it. She wanted to elicit a little further information, not only 
from Professor Kzrve buz also from members of the audience. One thing 
on which she wanted information was the question of the use of the 
vernacular in the university. Another matter was the question of whether 
it was wise to have a women’s university with a separate syllabus. She 
was inclined to agree with Professor Karve that it was wise and that it was 
the bast thing to do in the circumstances, Lecause it seemed to her that 
what had to be dene was to open the gates cf knowledge to the women of 
India, which should be Jone in the best, quickest, and easiest way. To 
have a university intended especially for them and witha syllabus specially 
suited to them seemed tc her to be the best anc quickest way of achieving 
the desired results. There were women whc would go on to the universi- 
ties where they would have the same syllabus as the men and would 
go into-various professions, but there would be a great many who would 
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only go to the women’s university ix crder tc haze the peth made plain for 
them. Although she was of opiriom that a uriversite with a special 
syllabus was probably the best way of Going zhe work in India, one had to 
remember that that plan had not worked in other ccuntries. It Avas 
only when fifty years ago women insisted en cbtaining education at the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge thet romen’s education really 
started in England. 

Another point was with reference to the -ela-ive importance of higher 
education and primary education. Evesyboity who knew anything 
about education for women in India knew tEat tne most crying need was 
for primary education. Professor Karve might seem to Fave started at the 
top instead of the bottom. but she ertire:y agreed with him in 
approaching the subject in that way. They cculd not have primary 
education until they had people whe were f- to dispanse it, and for that 
reason it was necessary to begir :ł the tcp and allow the knowledge 
to work downwards gradually, as he neppered 'n other countries. With 
regard to the syllabus, the women o` Indiz were the people who knew 
what they wanted, and she thought their views ought to te taken into con- 
sideration, and so far as she knew thay all desired 2 special syllabus for 
women. {Applause.) 

Mr. H. S. L. Potax said his caly qualfication for speaking on the 
subject was that he had been familiar with Erofessor Karve’s work for over 
twenty years and had had many obportunËies of being in close contact 
with it. Those who had had the peiv_lege of reeding the life of Professor 
Karve would understand very readily zhat he was regarded with very great 
reverence wherever he went in India cn acccunt of his remarkable services 
to Indian women’s educatior. To paints had been clearly brought 
out in the paper. One was that Frofessor Kerve had instituted a very 
special syllabus for women’s educatior. It eermed to be quite clear that, 
whilst there were a number of women who would in ihe ordinary way go 
to the usual type of “university, there must te a large number who would 
not. Professor Karve had discovezsé from his very wice experience the 
. particular type of syllabus anc curr-culum that was best suited to a large 
number of Indian women who wcu.c otherwise have to go without higher 
education, which seemed to be a zcod rexson why th2 system should 
be very strongly encouraged. Noting whieh Erofessor Karve had done 
prevented those women who wished to do © from going to the ordinary 
type of university. In fact, ha was to d there were more Indian women a 
the’ Ferguson College, Pcona, wich “Wa. affiliated to the Bombay 
University, than those who attendzd Profe sor Karve’s own institution ; 
but it was quite evident that the women wLo vent to Professor Karve’s 
university were not likely, for the reasons which nad Deen given, to go to 
any of the regular universities. and thet seerred to be the aeaa for 
Professor Karve’s system of instruczoa. 

When a student in Switzerland, he himeelf aad stucied even foreign 
anguages through the medium of a foreign Engaze, and he had found it 
much more difficult than if the insizucticn aad been in his own English 
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mother tongue. He thought it would be desirable in India to have 
English as a second language, but to make it a primary language appeared 
to him to be not cnly unnecessary but ridiculous. Ifthe 45 million people 
cf Bengal, for instance, could not use their own mother tongue more easily 
than they could use another language, then it appeared to him there was 
something wrong vith them, and he thought that remark applied to other 
parts of India as vell. 

With regard to -he allezed difficulty of fincing people to teach in the 
vernacular, it hac been successfully accomplished in, the case of the 
Hebrew Universit; at Jerusalem, where no difficulty had been experienced 
, in making use of Hebrew as a living language for all purposes. 

Sir Harr Sinca Gour said he entirely agreed with Professor Karve 
that women’s education must have regard ta their special aptitude, and 
that the curriculum cf men should not be made applicable to women. 
With regard to the question of language, he had always been strongly in 
favour of the view that the English language was the Zimgua franca of the 
country which hed given India its modern institutions. For instance, 
what would a Benzali know of the great movements going on in England, 
cther European ccuntries, and America, and indeed through the civilized 
world, without a knowledge of the English language? If he knew only his 
native language it would cramp his intellec: and his vision and atrophy 
his soul. He was strongly in favour of the use of English, certainly for 
secondary or higier education. Professor Karve had referred to the 
non-recognition cf his university by the Government. That, in his 
opinion, was due to the fact that the ee was not the Government 
syllabus. 

Sir Umar Hayer Kuan said‘he entirely agreed with most of the views 
expressed by the lecturer. With regard to the purdah question, he might 
mention that, as regards Muhammadan women, it merely. consisted in 
covering their haiz and bands and the wrists and legs up to fhe ankles; 
and it was not, as peapl2 here considered, that women were locked up, 
and thus such purdaa could not interfere with their education. As 
regards the question of child marriages, in the Punjab at the present time 
most of the girls were not married until they had attained the age of 
twenty. Educaticn was absolutely necessary in the case of Muhammadans, 
because for reasons of religion they must know how to read and write 
their religious booxs; and religious instruction was absolutely necessary. in 
education, as thos2 who did not understand God could not respect their 
elders and their King. The present curriculum of education was defective 
as it effeminated :he bovs, and no wonder -f they turned agitators when 
they did not get emplcvment and could not do their forefathers’ work. 

Mr. Ricuzy said he cid not agree with all the remarks of Professor 
Karve, who had commenced by making certain criticisms of the educational 
system which were applicable as much to the education of boys as to the 
education of girls. He wished to point out, in justice to the Education 
Department, that while Government were responsible for the organization 
and administration, the content of educaticn was what was demanded 
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by the parents. It would be impcssble to cacry on the schools on a 
voluntary system if the people vere nof provided with the sort of education 
which they asked for. Moreover, education since the reforms had been 
under Ministers who would hare -espcnded to eny popular demand for a 
change of system. One such development there had been. There was a 
tendency at the present time towarcs a vider introduction of the vernacular. 
Everybody must feel that a person shoald be taught in his own vernacular 
if possible. The difficulty was haz $n India there were about two hundred 
vernaculars, in many of which it was impossible to express modern 
ideas. To take the case of Bihar ani Orissa, there were six recognized 
vernaculars spoken in thas province. it was essential for higher education 
to use a language which was capabl œ expressicg modera scientific ideas. 
To turn to questions pezulia> to education of girls, he agreed with the 
lecturer that there should be a distinction between the curriculum for girls 
and that which was used for bovs, Eut there vas nawnere any general 
conserisus of opinion as to what that difference shculd be. There had 
been a Commission in Snzlaad œ -he subject comparatively recently, 
though its findings could net bə regarded as final. It was for India 
to work the matter ous for herseli Herein lay the great value of 
experiments such as tha: of Pro.ezscr Karve. And hey had a second 
great importance. For he agreed wholeheartedly with the concluding 
paragraph of Professor Karve’s pap2r hat for the wide d:fusion of female 
education in India they must -ely very largcly on private enterprise. 
It was most encouraging tha: recen reports rom India showed that 
increasing interest was being. saorr b= Indian men and, what was of even 
greater value, by enlightened Indian women in the education of Indian 
girls. | 

Sardar Banapur B. S. Usgeaz «aid he vas strorgly in favour of 
improving the educatior of womer. n India. It is nct due only to the 
social customs, but the responsib.lity Jies at some other quarters—i.e., the 
supply of institutions has not been enough. In his prov.nce ten years ago 
‘there was not one high szhoo. for zirs, whereas at the resent time there 
were about seven hundred girl s:udeats in one high scnool. One cause 
of the backwardness of the girls as regards educetion had been the scarcity 
of female teachers capab.e of taking caarge of a zirls’ school. He thought 
the medium of instruction showlJ >e the vernacular of the province. 
Mr. Richey had referred zo the difäculty in -egard to the number of 
dialects. In the Punjab there wera several dialects spoken, but the words 
in many cases were common ; and he thcught ore Punjabi language could 
be found which would suit all tae girls’ and boys’ schools in all the 
districts of the Punjab. Religious ecucation sLould be the foundation of 
all the other educations. 

Mr. G. S. DUTT, Lcs., strongly :upported Prefessor Karve’s plan of 
having special institutions for tha 2ducation of Indian women, with a 
specialized curriculum suited to the needs of women, and of having the 
vernacular of each prov.nce gs the medium of instruction in the primary 
and secondary stages. From his experience of acuit education work 
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among rural women in Bengal, he was in a position to say that Indian 
parents objected to the education of their girls, not because they were 
opposed to education as such, but because they had found that the present 
system of education urfitted their girls for the homely duties of domestic 
life, and made them despise the best traditions of Indian culture and 
of Indian womanhood In order to induce Indian parents to educate 
their girls, they must evolve a system of education based on Indian ideals 
linked with the past history of the country, while making full provision for 
the teaching of domes:ic economy on the one hand and of the arts and 
sciences on the other. As regards the medium of instruction, Mr. Dutt 
emphasized the impor-anze of not making the same mistake in regard to 
women’s educatioz which had been made in regard to men’s education 
in India. They mus: have English of course, but only as a second 
language, till the end of the secondary stage. The medium of instruction 
must, however, be the vernacular, otherwise not only was the pupils’ mental 
growth seriously stunted, but they were unable to think and converse 
freely in their own language, and became out of touch with the masses of 
the people, who could only speak and understand the vernaculars, 

Lady Tata said sbe was strongly of opinion that the medium of 
instruction should te Eaglish, which was the Angua franca of the country- 
It was impossible for ladies from the south of India to converse with 
ladies from the north, or to exchange ideas, for the reason that each did 
not know the other's language, whereas a knowledge of English enabled 
them co do so, The zreatest difficulty would be experienced in publish- 
ing all the textbooks in so many different vernacular languages as would be 
necessary in India. A krowledge of English was absolutely necessary for 
the women in India in order that they might realize what was happening 
in other countries, and zo enable them to take their own individual place 
with the women of other civilized nations of the world. 

Mrs. H. M. Gray said that she had visited almost every high schooi and 
college for the higher ezucation-of girls in India, and she had an immense 
admiration for Professor Karve’s school, because he was doing pioneer 
work which would be most valuable in connection with educaticn in 
India. 

THE LECTURER, replying to the criticisms on his paper, said that so far 
from neglecting English, they were paying more attention to the study of 
the English language <han was usually paid to the study of a second 
language in universities. In his opinion the study of the English language 
was exceedingly important, and it was essential that the women of India 
who want to go in tor hizher education should have a good working know- 
ledge of English. It was the English language which had given them a 
united India. Wit: regard to the question of the recognition of the 
. university by the Goverment, he wished to point out that they had not 
approached the Government. They were watching for an opportunity of 
approaching the Gcvernmer:t, and he was sure they would obtain recog- 
nition in the future. In his opinion, in twenty-five years’ time In most of 
the universities of India zeneral education up to the ordinary degree would 
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be given through the medium of tŁe mother torgue of the student. With 
regard to the question of the syllabus, varbus subjects were compulsory 
in the case of women, one being Comestic ciemce, and another the study 
of the literature of the nother tonsue which contains works of our poet 
saints, so that students may be E2pt in uci with our tradition and 
culture. With regard to the zuest on of m_ny ‘anguages, there were only 
about twelve important languages x India, hich are not too many for the 
continent-like country of India, act smaller in population and area than 
Europe without Russia, and nos: of the textbeoks were written in those 
languages, but wherever there wes any dfficalty about a textbook an 
English text was always recommenced. Tłe instruction and the examina- 
tions, however, had to b= carz.ed cm in the sanguage of the province. 

Sır Louis Dang, in propcesing a hearty wote of thanks to the Chairman 
and the Lecturer, said h2 had the greatest sympethy with Professor Karve's 
lecture, which he was scre had -nmspired great interest in them all. Pro- 
fessor Karve had devoted his wha life to zhe work. There was nothing 
new in instruction in all subjects in tae vernacular, The Punjab 
University had been scaried wita a vernacular faculty, ‘which was the 
senior faculty still. The idza wes to teach in the vernacular up to 
the degree standard, anc even up Ip the dacto=’s standard. No English- 
man would ever really know the heart of India unless he devoted himself 
to learning one at least of the vernacular Angaages of India. When he 
left India the Pioneer hed been gccd enough te say that he seemed more 
Indian than the Indians themse“vzs, in thet he was perhaps more easily 
understood by them than by cthezrs. “hat was the position which 
Englishmen going to India in be Government service should try to 
achieve. But with all kis sympath» with tke vernaculars, in his opinion it 
was useless, as experience shcwed, to try t> force education in the 
vernacular beyond the primary saze cr the Jow2r secondary stage, because 
the language the people wanted ard would pray for was English, and they 
would insist on having tt. Anoth=r point was, as Nawab Sir Umar Hayat 
Khan had said, that in his opiata, in gÈls schools, at any rate, it was 
essential to teach religion, in crd=r.to achiere success: When Queen 
Mary visited the Punjab she took a great interest in women’s education, 
and the money given to har as er oblation: she proposed to devote to the 
furtherance of women’s 2ducation, especiall- among the higher classes. In 
that case it was necessa-y to begir at the tep and work downwards in the 
matter of education, as Professcr <arve w.s doing. ‘A school had been 
opened which was .called Queer Mary’s Co lege, and several devoted 
Englishwomen gave their services gratuitously tor the purpose of teaching 
there, and it had been £ most triumphant success, and had in the Punjab 
solved the difficulty of providing educated wives for the men educated at 
the Chief’s College and other co.leges. 

THE CHAIRMAN having thenked the mecting on behalf of the lecturer 
and herself for the vote of thanks, the procceditgs terminated. 
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*THE ECONOMIC POSITION IN INDIA 
By KIKABHAI PREMCHAND, M.L.A. 


I WELCOME the opportunity afforded by my visit to England 
in connection with tie Statutory Inquiry into the Indian 
Constitution. to join your Association, founded two genera- 
tions ago to promote the welfare of India. I gladly 
accepted the invitation which your honorary secretary, 
Mr. Brown, my friend and the friend of my honoured 
father, was kind enough io give me to speak to you today 
on the subject of present economic conditions in India and 
their bearing on the welfare of the British Empire. 

The relations between the British Isles and India, as 
you are aware, were at first and for a long period entirely 
those of trade and commerce; but they developed with 
the passing of time. Tke interests of the two countries 
have been closely intertwined for generations, and India 
today is one of the most -‘mportant partners in the British 
Empire. Whea the East India Company first went to 
India to trade znd after tke decay of the Mogul Power, the 
country went through a welter of political confusien from 
which she emerged only when the rivalry between competing 
European natioas for the overlordship of India was settled 
in favour of the British. The rule then established and 
steadily consolidated has been of inestimable advantage to 
India, as it has braaght peace and prosperity and the great _ 
blessing of complete religious liberty and freedom. 

It would be a mistake, aowever, to regard the benefit as 
merely one-sided. The interests of the two countries have 
become so closely interwcven with the lapse of years that 
it would be not merely painful but highly injurious to both 
if the partnership wére dissolved. ‘They are like two trees 
which have become intertwined and grown together for 
years, so that their separacion would bring severe injury to 
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both, if it did not actually des:rcy them. Every right- 
minded Indian recognizes that if tLe Mlotaerland went out 
of the Empire, she would fall into 2 state of chaos perhaps 
even worse than has been witnessed in Russia or Chida in 
our own day. It is also certain that England without 
India would be shcrn of mzch of zhe authority which she 
wields to beneficent encs amongst “he naticns of the earth, 
as also of her glory and prosperity. | 


KNCWLEDGE AND SYMPATHY 


On these grounds the interests o7 England and India 
should always be regarded rot as cist:ncez.and separate but 
as mutual and intermingled. Untortarately the idea that 
these interests conflict has been. entertained by some 
observers when fazed with the perplexing problems to 
which the connection between <hS Western country and 
my Motherland inevitably gives rise. It is by mutual 
knowledge, understanding, and srmoazhy that such per- 
verted views can best be removed. [1 is therefore a matter 
for profound regret that the irterest m, and knowledge of, 
India possessed by the average ctizan of this country is 
most limited and inadeguata It 5 gocd to have the East 
India Association =xisting to spread correct information 
and to “provide a platform for tke discussion of Indian 
problems. Bug un‘ortanate_y tke men in the street or on 
the omnibus pays little attention tc thk2s2 matters. 

I have no criticism to offer at tha C2cision of the leaders 
of the three politicel parties in England that so far as they 
could control matters, India should be leit out of the con- 
troversies of the rezent gereral alection. I earnestly hope 
that she will never >e made a pawr in British party politics. 
But that is no reason why ber affai-s shouid not be followed 
in this country wita steady and irteligent interest. It is 
oh the basis of acquaintance wita hen that India can best 
profit by a sound and sympaiketc, 3ritish statesmanship 
which takes into dte account the vital cconsiceration that in 
political and econcmic life Indiar scandards are steadily 
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advancing and approximating more and more to those of 
Western countries. On this ground it is highly desirable 
that moderate anc sober-minded Indian opinion should be 
given more weight in the settlement of Indian questions 
than has been the czse not infrequently in the past. 


Economic DIFFICULTIES 


_ You are all aware: that after the post-armistice boom 
there came a period of world-wide trade depression. So 
far from escaping this setback, India in some ways has been 
more seriously affected than almost any other country. 
While world prices of manufactured commodities she im- 
ports rose rapidly during and after the war, the prices of 
the exportable surplus of her produce have not risen in 
anything like the same proportion, and the difference—still 
very considerable—Eas stood in the way of the econcmic 
betterment of her cultivating classes. The unsettled con- 
ditions have contri>cted to much labour unrest, which has 
been felt not only by the relatively new industries, such as 
the iron and steel trades, but also by the older cotton and 
jute mills. l 

The telegrams from India published in this country seem 
to me to be extremely meagre; yet they have been sufficient 
for the public to be aware that in the last year or two the 
Bombay cotton mill industry has been suffering from a 
succession of obstirate strikes, one of which in 1928 
kept it at a complete standstill for over six months. 
It is clear thas Communistic activities and subversive 
agitations have been largely responsible for this state of 
affairs. It is to be earnestly hoped that the Royal Com- 
mission, which is to zo out to India in the autumn under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Whitley, will be able to make 
recommendations which will assist in meeting what is a 
grave menace to the <uture of Indian industry. The terms 
of reference are rightly comprehensive, for the Royal 
Commission is to enquire into and report on the existing 
conditions of labour in industrial undertakings and planta- 
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tions, on the health, efficiency, and standard cf living of the 
workers, and on the relaticas betweem tre employers and 
employed. It is in a fair edjustment cf ttese relations that 
the best hope of future prosperity and srogress fies. 
Remarkable strides have been made in the last few years 
in the improvement of the coadition of the workers, and the 
legislation to this end has been carried with the hearty 
support of the represen-atives of commerce and industry, 
both British and Indian, ir the Central Legislature. 


FOREIGN COMPETITION 


Labour troubles are not the only factors in zhe depression 
from which the Bombay mil industry kas suffered for the 
past six or seven years. Forzign competitors for our 
home markets have profited greatly Ly the fact that at the 
earliest possible time a:ter tke Reforms toak effect India 
‘ratified the Washington Labour Conventicns of 1919. The 
Conventions were signed kv -he represertat.ves of Japan, 
but ratification by that country has been so long delayed that 
not until a month ago was the employment >f women and l 
children in the mills at nigat forbidd2n—some forty years 
after the practice had drsaspeared in Irdia. During 
the years of preparation for the new labour conditions 
Japanese spinners have teen able to flocd the Indian 
market, and their competition has been che more severely 
felt since it is chiefly direezed to the ccarser piece-goods 
which constitute the main cutput of tte Indian mills. The 
depression in the Bombay mill industry affects all classes. 
The mills provide the popular form of investment for the 
small man as well as for mzre affluenc citizens, and the fall 
in values as well as the <bsence of divideads year after 
year is severely felt by chese investors. Moreover, the 
distributing trades in Bombay suffer from. the lack of pur- 
cMasing power on the part o: the mill bancs. If the de- 
pression continues, it is bound to have very serious 
consequences on the future cf the town and island which 
we claim to be the secoad zity of the Empire. 
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I have dealt more perticularly with the cotton textile 
industry not only as a Bombay man, but also because it 
provides a striking illustration of a question of economic 
policy which I wish to bring to your notice. The Man- 
chester contribution to the cotton textile requirements of 
India is to a very large extent in the higher counts of 
yarns, with which the ccmpetition of the Bombay mills is 
far less strong than with zoarser gocds, This is one of the 
factors to be cons:d2red when we regard the undoubted 
need for India, since she has not yet fully developed her 
industrial life, to have some protection against foreign 
competition. When I use the word “foreign” I mean the 
countries outside the Empire. Britain and India are 
partners in a great union of nations, and I feel that every 
Britisher in India should be regarded as within the comity 
of India and England, and as in no sense an- outsider. 


Fiszat POLICY 


You are aware that the enlargement of political rights 
India received after the war included the convention, at 
least on paper, that in fiscal matters in which the Govern- 
ment of India and the Legislature were agreed, the Secre- 
tary of State would not o-dinarily in:erfere ; that his inter- 
vention would be limited zo the matters affecting the wider 
imperial interests. India has used the opportunity to 
adopt a policy of discriminating protection by means of 
a permanent Tariff Boarc, to which the Government refer 
applications from industrizs claiming protection within the 
well-defined limits laid down by the Fiscal Commission. 

In 1924 the first and most important step in this direction 
was taken by the protection of the iron and steel industry, 
which had been built up at Jamshedpur, and which was 
established in time to rerder service of immense value to 
the allied cause in the Great War by providing the rails 
and other materials so urgently required in various Eastern 
theatres of conflict. These vital necessities could not have 
been obtained from England and other countries except 
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at the cost of serious curte:lment of the nc less urgently 
needed supplies of munitioas anc food. Vhen the pro- 
tective tariff on steel, at first acd dowa for three years, was 
renewed in 1927, provision was made for a basic duty to 
-be paid by all impor:s, with en addtional cuty levied on 
foreign steels not coming uz to the B-itish specifications. 

Have we not here a striking exemple of a method of 
fiscal adjustment wiich may b2 apolizd <o other industries 
under certain conditions agre2d to 2y -ncia? For example, 
could not the cotton-mill -adustre cf Indie be protected 
from crippling foreign competition o-. these lines? I feel 
confident that the more »2h questions are fairly faced 
in an unprejudiced spirit ard with underszanding of mutual 
needs, the more r2ady wil: the Legislature be to protect 
Indian industries by such methods. I: is to be remem- 
bered that this po.icy weuld not De ineonsistent with the 
Most Favoured Nation Treaties which exist between 
. Great Britain anc a numEer of fereign Powers. The 
treaty with Japan in this respect was expressly applied- 
to India by a later instrument in Isoc without any consulta- 
tion of Indian public opition. -As-is well known, such 
provisions do not effect the grant of referential treatment 
within the British Empire. 

I doubt whether this facility :or adjustment has been 
adequately reeogrized by the Foreign Office, to say 
nothing of other departm2ncs im ‘Whitehall. It is the 
failure to make provision of is k nc which has given rise 
to the idea largely entercaired sy my ccuntrymen that 
although India enjors fiscal autor-omy on paper, she is not 
actually free to protect her irdus ries in the way that she ~ 
might desire. Many of tzesa industries aze in the early > 
stages which require the -empcrazy assistance a policy 
of discriminating prctection is de+igned to afford. What- 
ever may have been the case in zhe past, it is imperative 
under the altered conditiors of tocay that in the negotiation 
of future commercial treaz.es with foreign Powers Indian 
commercial opinicn shouid be full” consulted, and her 
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interests must not be sacrificed at least without her full 
consent. 
[NDIA AND BRITISH UNEMPLOYMENT 

This brings me beck to a proposition made, by inference 
at least, when I began my remarks, that in the wide sense 
of the term there is 10 real conflict of interest as between 
the two countries. A prosperous India is of enormously 
greater advantage to the British manufacturer and working 
man than an Indiz drifting to restlessness, With force 
and cogency Mr. Snowden, who is now again Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, pointed out a few weeks ago that the raising 
of the purchasirg power of the average Indian to a very 
limited extent would be of enormous benefit to British trade. 
He suggested in the House of Commons on July 9 that the 
doubling of the purchasing power of the Indian people would 
increase the export trade of this country by 487,000,000. 

It is perfectly true that India would purchase more 
merchandise, and this economic factor is one to which the 
closest attention should be given. But I think we must go 
beyond generalities and ask to whom, under the present 
fiscal arrangements, this trade is most likely to go. I must 
remind you that foreign countries have a keen eye on the 
Indian market, anc. as I have pointed out, in the case of 
textiles, have made very sericus inroads into it. Unless, 
therefore, we pursue a policy of preference which, whilst 
leaving India free tc develop her own industries to the 
maximum of her capacity, will facilitate British trade in those 
articles which she does not produce herself, Great Britain 
may find that even efter the most strenuous efforts have 
been made to develop the Indian trade, the commercial 
benefits have gone to foreign competitors. In this connec- 
tion I have been much impressed by the article by Lord 
Melchett in the Sunday Express of July 14. That great 
industrialist wrote : j 


“ What is vital, and what all men and women who are for the Emrire, 
and who think of the future, must join in and concentrate upon, is tke 
fundamental conception of cur Empire as an economic unit, bound together 
firmly and securely for all time.” 
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You will share wich me -he earnest hope that the 
economic position of the Indian cultivator will be advanced 
in right earnest and in many wars by the effect being 
given to some main recammerdaticns of the Royal Cm- 
mission on Agricultura in India p-esided over by Lord 
Linlithgow, including the 2s:eblishment of a Council of 
Agricultural Research. Ou- great amd sympathetic Viceroy, 
Lord. Irwin, who is loved by zhe Indian people for, his 
genuine regard for India and her advancement in right 
directions, is himself a practical aorculturist, and we may 
be certain that he will zive tre utmest support to a policy 
designed to increase the <ertihty of he soil and better the 
conditions of life anc outlock of the Indian villager. 


BANKING FATILICIEE 


Economic progress may ako be anticipated 24 a result of 
the inquiry set up by the present Finance’Alember, Sir 
George Schuster, wi:h a view ta the develépment of bank- 
ing facilities in India Inthe short time Sir George Schuster 
has been in India ke has won th2 hearts of the com- 
mercial community, for hə kas Leer investigating the 
requirements of Indien commerce and nance with a 
sympathetic and unbiasec mird. 

It is to be regretted that in the political excitement over 
the appointment of the Statutory Commission, the much- 
needed Reserve Bank for India which was so carefully and 
ably planned by our lete Financ2 Member, Sir Basil 
Blackett, failed by a narrow majority to receive legislative 
sanction, It is to be noped that the present inquiry will 
. result in a great extension cf Sankinz aad crecit facilities in 
the country, and thus lay the foundatiors for a central bank- 
ing institution as indeperdent cf pciitical interference and 
control as the Bank cf Englard. I believe that before 
many years are over w2 shel. have z central bank indepen- 
dent of political pressure end conduct2d on that strictly 
business and econcemic basis wh=xh car alone ensure 
success. 
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One great advantage of the development of banking 
facilities will be the stimulation given to the investment of 
Indian capital. There has already been striking progress. 
I àn amazed when I compare the amount of Indian capital 
available for investment today with the relatively small 
amount of money that could be obtained when I first entered 
my father’s business in the year 1990. . 

The figures, so far as they are available, are so remark- 
able that it is surorising to find that they have aroused so - 
little attention and comment, but to those of you who would 
care to pursue this study further, [ would invite attention 
to the illuminating speech made by the former Finance 
Member, Sir Basil Blackett, at Delhi, shortly before 
his retirement, when he gave an impressive record of the 
growth of the financial strength of India. I can look back 
on the time when the Governmert of India, after having 
raised a loan of Rs. 54 crores in a year, thought it had 
achieved something wonderful. Contrast that with what 
we see today, wher a subscription o between Rs. 30 crores 
and Ks. 40 crores, raised in the current year without any 
special advertising or propaganda, passes almost without 
notice, as though it were an ordinary event. 

Provided that the work of the Banking Inquiry 
Committee leads ta the complete mobilization of fhe capital 
resources of Indic—even now lergely inert despite the 
progress which has been made—TI look forward with con- 
fidence to the day when India will not only supply all the 
capital required for her state and other industrial enterprises 
from her owa rescurces, but will gradually become a con- 
siderable investcr in overseas concerns. We already see 
the process at work in the increasing tendency of India to 
buy back her foreign debt. Unfortunately exact figures are 
not available, but if they were the extent to which India has 
purchased her sterling securities wculd surprise many of*you 
and would furnisk an impressive tesiimony to her increasing 
financial strength. 
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exist in any country of suca maznitude and diversity. But, 
at the same time, they shew that, p-ovided the whole of our 
capital resources ar2 brovgkt into productive use by the 
creation of an effective means of liqaefving our inert capital 
and by the steady davelopment of our industries through a 
discriminating fiscal policy, we arə asscred of rapid and 
sustained progress. | 

Those of us who are engaged in the wark of the Statu- 
tory Commission havz oaly one cbject in view: it is to 
‘suggest a political organization which, whilst satisfying the 
wholly reasonable demand of the Indian people for the 
ultimate control of their own affairs within the Common- 
wealth, shall maintein, urinpaired tke majestic fabric of 
law and order, peace and sectrity. which is indispensable 
to our national prosperity. We are convinced that if we, 
or others, succeed in this am we shall be building up a 
fabric which will irduce -he greater strength not only of 
India herself, but of Great Eritain and of <li the partners in 
the Commonwealth. 

Finally, may I say that I hog= earaestly to see our 
Imperial fiscal policy so plenred and developed that the 
increased purchasirg power of India, arising from her 
economic growth, shell ke axoressed in terms of wider 
Imperial trade rather then trede outside the orbit of the 
Commonwealth. To these questions I have ventured to 
invite your attention, and I wculd only sey, in conclusion, 
that their careful end urbiased prosecution must be the 
means of adding not only to the prosperity of India, but to 
that of the British Commonwealth and the world. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOEEGOING PAPER 


A MEETING of the Association was held on Wednesday, July 31, 1929, at 
Caxt®n Hall, Westminster, S.W., when a paper was read by Mr. Kikabhai 
Premchand, M.L.aA., on “The Economic Position in India.” 

The Right Hoa, The Earl Peel, G.B.z., >resided, and the following 
ladies and gentlemen, among others, were present: The Right Hon. Lord 
Lamington, G.c.M.3., G.C1LE., sir Mancherjee M. Bhownaggree, K.C.L E. 
General Sir Edmund Bar-ow, ¢.c.B., G.cs.L, Sir Ness Wadia, K.BE., CLE. 
Sir John Cumming, X.c.1.£., CS., Sir A-fred Chatterton, C.LE., Sir 
Montagu Webb, <.1.5., C.B.E., Sir Charles Armstrong, Sir Albion Banerji, 
CSI, C.LE., Sir Stanley Feed, 3.B.E„, and Lady Reed, Sir William Ovens 
Clark, Sir Duncan J. Macpherson, C.LE, Mr. G. T. Boag, C.LE, Mr. 
Vincent J. Esch, ¢.v.o., Lieut-Colonel J. O'Brien, C.I.E, c.B.E., Mr. A. 
Yusuf Ali, c.B.e., Mr. F. J. P. Richter, Khan Sahib M. H. Kothawala and 
Mrs. Kothawala, Mr. P. K. Dutt, Mr. Lanka 3undaram, Mr. A. L. Rush- 
brook Williams, c.B.E., and ‘Mrs. Rushbrosk Williams, Mr. G. Scott 
Bremner, Mr. J. E-oom, Mr. B Mukerji, Dr. A. Nell, Miss Grace R. Ray- 
mond, Miss May B. Stcry, Mrs. C. Holloway, Mr. K. Srinivasan, Mr: 
B. W. Perkins, Mr. J. S. Andrews, Mr. J. E. sVoolacott, Mr. C. F. Strick- 
land, Miss Beadon, Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Jores, Mr. F. Grubb, Mr. J. E 
Sale, Mr. H. A. Gibbor, Mr. H. E.. Prescett, Mr. A. M. Green, Mr. 
G. M. Ryan, Miss Zolżns, Miss Halsall, Mr. J. A. Jones, Colonel Sadler, 
Mr. G. Pilcher, Mrs. Tindall Denes, Miss Sorabji, Mr. Joseph Nissim, 
Mr. B. C. Singh, Dr. A. Shah, Miss Gravatt, Mr. A. N. Mitter, Mr. F. P. 
Antia, Mr. W. E. Bennsatt, Mr. F. A. V. Sausman, and Mr. F. H. Brown, 
C.I.E., Hon. Secretary, 

Earl Pern: My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemer,—I have very much pleasure 
in Introducing the reacer of this paper, Mr. Eikabhai Premchand, to the 
members of the Esst India Association. I do not think that Mr. Prem- 
chand needs very much irtroduztion, because, as we all know, he has come 
over here as a merber of the Indian Central Committee, which is sharing 
the labours of the Simon Comm ssion in discussing, and possibly settling by 
their advice, any developments taat they may recommend in the constitution 
of India. It is in :tself a great distinction to ze selected from all India as 
one of the members of the Indian Central Committee. I need hardly say 
that Mr. Premchand has many >ther distincticns. He is, first of all, very 
well qualified to speak to us on the economic position of India, because he 
is the head, as so many of you Enow, of a great business house in Bombay. 
That house issues, I understand, an annual mzrket review which is one of 
the best, if not the best, document of the kind issued by any firm in India. 
We may, perhaps, recall that Mr. Premchand" father was a distinguished 
citizen of Bombay, and gave tte University the very fine Rajabhai tower, 
with which everybody is familiar who has visited that magnificent city. 

While our lecturer takes a very prominen: part in the business and 
financial life of Bombay, he does not confine himself to that. He has 
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been for some years a mem =r oc the Legis.ative Assembly, representing 
the commercial interests of Bombey, znd it is common knowledge, I 
think, or anyhow an open s2crec:, that successire Finance Members for 
India, Sir Basil Blackett and Sir Gecrge Schuster, have been most grateful 
for the valuable advice oa financial matters which ^as been tendergd to 
them by our lecturer. We tkerefcte .ook forward with great pleasure to the 
lecture on “ The Economic Fecsiticn in India’ which he is about to deliver. 

(Mr. Kikabhai Premchand -2ac the paper on “ Tke Economic Position 
in India.”) 

The Hon. Secretary read tre fd.owing letter fram Lord Melchett: 

I have been asked to write a iew words mn comment on the speech of 
Mr. Kikabhai Premchand wh3 is a lead.ng financier of the city of Bombay 
and a member of the Ind-an Cenzal Committee. 

Mr. Premchand’s speech mises meny issues of vital importance not only 
to India and her economiz fuzure but te the whole conception of the great 
Imperial complex of whica sie is so powerful a component. Anyone who 
has studied Imperial affairs sad world conditiors will find in his speech 
food for further thought, and anpon2 wao has tke real interests of India, 
of the Empire, and of Britain at keart cannot fail to agrze with the general 
outline of the picture he has draen. 

I note specially his reference tc the future ad*ustment of industrial 
relations in India and the work cf tie zoya. Commission next autumn in 
that direction. I myself nave taken some part in the problem of industrial 
relations in this country, and I hope that the incuir:es to be conducted in 
India will prove as fruitftl in creating better understanding and harmony 
as have ours in Britain. 

I am specially interested elso ia Mr. =remzhard’s reference to the future 
of Indian agriculture and the valvab e work cf the Linlithgow Commission. 
The great company with wh.ch I ax ccnnecced ‘s actively co-operating in 
the great task of increasing the fertility of Irdian soils, and bringing 
prosperity to her husbardnien fercugh the use of modern science and 
research. The securing of z just balance be:ween agriculture and industry 
is one of the great questioms in tne development of the Empire on a 
unified economic basis. 

On the general question o? the creation of a single economic unit for the 
whole Empire, in which Ind a wil inevitably play a leading part, I shall 
merely say that this is one >F the greaz idezls, & practical and attainable 
ideal, to which I have d2vcted ~arz much -hought and very much time. 
Only by the creation of such a sirgle ezonomic unit can we hope to place 
the Empire in its rightfcl pice in internatonal trade and industry, and 
only so can we combat ani d=feat raose diszupzive and communistic 
tendencies of which Mr Pramczend zo feelingly speaks. For the ideal 
of | the British Empire és an economic unt is nct a political cry, and 
should not be allowed to become sc. It is Tundamentally a great concep- 
tion of a very serious Lusiess propositior which essentially should be 
thrashed out by represenzative bisiress.men in various parts of the Empire 
with us at home. 
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Sir STANLEY REED said he was placed at a certain disability, which 
arose from the fact that he and Mr. Kikabhai were both citizens of the 
second city in the British Empire; it might have been useful if representa- 
tives from the lesser cities in the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea had 
first gentilated their ozinion (laughter). He and Mr. Kikabhai had been 
associated so long in so many ways that -heir thoughts on economic 
questiors ran on varallel lines. Although mathematicians said that par- 
allel lines never meet, these views did touch at so many points that all he 
could do was to say “ditto” to the penetrating remarks Mr. Premchand 
had put before the Scciety. He rejoiced that strong emphasis had been 
given to a representative meeting in Londor on the tremendous financial 
and economic revolution which had gone on almost unnoticed in India in 
the last thirty years. He saw two notable lines of advance. One was 
that, despite the great strides in the mobilization of her capital resources, 
they had only touched the fringe of the firancial possibilities of India. 
Banking facilities were in the most lamentable state of neglect, and -he 
could not dissociate thos2 who had control cf the Imperial Bank from a 
very great share of tte responsibility of leeving the resources of India 
‘undeveloped. If the increased financial strength of India was tc be 
developed and expressed in the growth of Imdian industry, they not only 
‘wanted to pursue that growth with a discriminating Protection accompanied 
by Imperial preference, but also those two great fundamentals in economic 
growth—the direczion of capital and the treatment of labour. They would 
have to reconsider seriously the developmeat of the peculiar managing 
agency system which had grown up out of fo-mer conditions. There was 
nothing wrong in the managing agency per se, but there was a steady crain 
on the resources of industry which ought to zo to augment their financial 
strength against kad cimes. Another point was the treatment of labour. 
He did think, in the interests of India, until primary education and ex- 
perience were much more widely developed, they had to protect the Indian 
artisan from the wiles of Moscow Communists event to the extent of taking 
measures which seemzd to be somewhat -nconsistent with their own 
academic ideals of fresdom. They had to go further and consider even 
more seriously than they were today the payment of Indian labour for work 
under semi-tropical conditions. His own bel ef was that of Mr. Kikabhai: 
if they were to make the vastly and rapidly developing financial anc in- 
dustrial strength cf India a strength by which the whole Empire was to 
benefit, they cculd only do that by pursuing tae line of thought and policy 
which the lecturer had put before them, and which had been powerfully 
endorsed by Lord Melchett. 

At the outset Sir Nass Wania thought that it would have been better if 
a gentleman from another province had opened the discussion after Sir 
Stanley Reed had given them his views on tie economic policy of India. 
He was sure he echoed the sentiments of al present when he said that 
Mr. Kikabhai Premchand had placed before them a very able anc in- 
teresting paper. British and Indian directors of industry and commerce 
should work together as partners with a single aim—namely, India’s 
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prosperity. In 1925 be was Chairman of the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association, and had to zondrct th2 azitati~n for the repeal of the Indian 
excise duty in India as well as m Zagland Ee had the utmost support 
from Lancashire at that tmz, -an3 when Lord Birkenhead and Lord 
Reading declared the policy of doing away with the Indian excisg duty: 
Lancashire was the first to consratwate Lwrd Birxenhead on the policy 
then adopted. Mr. Kikatbai =remchand hafi referred to the Japanese 
Labour Convention, and had sati -tac the resulting changes had been so 
long delayed that they had nct zome into orce until a month since. As 
a matter of fact, Japan had nct ret fied, and never would ratify, the 
Washington Conventior ; all sbe ked done was to pass a law by which 
women, and children under six zen, vere rot to be allowed, after July x, 
1929, to work between 11 p.m. and 5 a.m. _ and tkat was not ratifying the 
Washington Convention, which made she p-ohidited hours between 7 p.m. 
and 6 a.m, It will still be poss&le for Japenese mills to work two shifts of 
eight and a half hours each ar.d wo-E yomen and children between 7 p.m. 
and 11 p.m. He considered tke position «f Larcashire as well as Indian 
industry was affected by the excsanze police of the British Government in 
fixing the exchange with Amerza cn a pse-war basis, and the exchange 
policy of the Government of (nella in Axing it at 1s. 6d. Lancashire used 
to export 7,000,000,000 yards a year to forcign corntries ; now her export 
had gone down to 3,800,c0c,0c> yar&s—akout half what it was—and she 
had lost to Japan a great ocrtien of her trde in Easi Africa, and Indian 
mills had also lost expozt trade oth in Persia anc Africa, as was proved by 
the Indian Trade Misión Eeport. He wisked, therefore, that Mr. 
Kikabhai had given his views how, im his osinion. the exchange policy had 
affected the Indian ecoromic pcsitba. He congratulated the Government 
of India on the steps they had -zk=n ir connecticn with the Geneva 
Labour Conventions, but he censider2d the question was: Were not they 
in India going much faster thar ther had done in England in reference to 
labour legislation? Western no -orsim Western ccuntries were all right, but 
he would only suggest they sto_ld ræ hury ir putting too many Western 
notions suddenly Into an Fester~ country waich was not prepared for them. 
He endorsed every word Mr. K.xadkai Premchand had said with regard to 
Imperial economic policy, but k2 coapled me condition with that policy— 
-namely, that revenue duties sheal act be acccunted as part of any policy 
regarding Empire Free “rade, amd each dorcinian zhould have an absolutely 
free hand in levying rerenue dtzie3. 

Professor RusHsproox WiLLams felt a little delicacy in intervening at 
that stage, because, unlike all the previous speskers, he had no connection 
with Bombay. But despite this imitiel disedvaatage, he ventured to think 
that the particular part of Indie whcs2 claims tor consideration he wanted 
to put before them--namely, th: Indian Sftes—represented an interest of 
an importance not lighzly to b= overcooked. He paid tribute to the tone 
and temper of the papar whic had beem read that afternoon, and con- 
sidered that Mr. Kikabhat kad ziren a most carefully balanced and most 
admirable survey of tha possiidites of applying to British India a new 
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policy—inter-Imperial nreference—concerning which most of them were 
now thinking hard. In connection with the general economic development 
of India, he wanted to express a few thoughts upon that part of India 
which wes not British. Economically speaking, the States did not 
compae with British India in respect of industrial development ; they 
were to a large extent still agricultural. This was undoubtedly a strength 
as well as a weakness in Bght of some of the features of present-day 
industrialism in British India. But industrial development was coming : 
the economic possibilities of the States were enormous. If anyone 
compared a large-scale map of India’s mineral deposits with a large-scale 
map of her political divisions, he would be struck by the large proportion 
of valuable mineral dezosits which were inside the States as opposed to 
British Ir.dian terrizories. Broadly speaking, he thought it might be said 
that the hitherto untouched natural resources of the Indian States represented 
some of the most valuable assets for the future economic developmert of 
all India. There was one promise he must make. The population of the 
States being 99 per cent. agricultural, at the present moment there was 
a slight—he hoped momentary—difference of interests between the States 
and British India so far as tariff policy was concerned. But he suggested 
that the way to solve tue conflict of interests, admittedly temporary, was 
by consullation between the two parties concerned, and reconciling the 
competing interests. He mentioned the importance of the part played 
even today in certain directions by the Indian States in the economic life 
of British India. He would like people to consider what would happen 
if the almost illimitable resources of the State of Hyderabad were placed 
at the disposal of the general development of Indian trade and commerce. 
People from a number of the States had already won for themselves a 
place in the economic Gevelopment of British India. The Merwaris were 
perhaps the boldest and the most daring “dealers in future values” in all 
India. The Sikhs had a highly developed mechanical sense, and were 
running electrical lants, internal combustion engines, and the like, ` 
throughott the East. In thanking Mr. Kikabhai Premchand once more 
for his excellent paper, he trusted that in the consideration of such 
important questions as the economic present and future of India, adequate 
reference would always be made to that very important side of India—the 
Indian States side—which from the economic as well as the pclitical point 
of view possessed significance hardly to be overestimated. 

Mr. Yusur Auli considered that the discussion of economic questions 
for India at the present day was a healthy sign that their minds were: 
beginning to comprehend the true nature of politics which must embrace ~ 
all the inzerests of the community. While other countries were putting — 
more and more theiz politics on an economic basis, they in India had been 
rather apt to run their economics on political lines. If they could get out 
of that vicious circle and make their economics contribute their rightful 
share to their politics, there was nothing but gain. When they came to 
the very delicate subject of tariffs and Imperial preference, he felt diffidently 
and reluctantly comzelled to express his dissent from some of the opinions 
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that had been stated. He would like to remind his audience that the 
question of Imperial pref2reace had already been considered in India three 
times. The first time was b=fo-e Lozi Curzon; zae second time in the 
time of Lord Curzon, when < very -mportant dispatch was sent by him to 
Great Britain. Whether they agrex] cr did not azree with all thay Lord 
Curzon said and did, it was chex itat Lord Curzo: was not likely to put 
aside Imperial consideratiors in tis consideration zf Indian politics; but 
his Government decisively rejeG=c Imperial preference as not practical 
politics for India. Since then tLe cuestion had bæn considered at least 
once more on similar lines, ard wit similar results. He did not want to 
argue that a question once €ec:ded became in pclities a ves judicata; there 
was no such thing as ves jacicaA mm politics or .n policy, but- he strongly 
urged that a question of suct prcfo.md impcrtarce could only be reopened 
on very strong grounds. If thes -aised a high tariff wall against foreign 
nations as was suggested in the peper, ne was nct sure they would be able 
to treat the most favotred naon clause in the somewhat airy way in 
which it was treated in the pave-. Tze Foreign Cffice and probably the 
Finance Department of India, wisat not support Mr. Kikabhai Prem- 
chand’s contention. In the Lzazu2 oł Nations, where he had the honour 
to represent India last year, in Gascussmg tke tarif questions they had to 
consider the bearing of the m<zst fasored netior cluse on any tariffs that 
were Imposed, and in spite of = cng study of the question, and a very 
careful study, he was notat all car ir his mind thet, after all, the Foreign 
Office and the Finance Department might not be right. There were three 
Interests to be considered ard balzmced. Thera were the manufacturing 
interest in India and the manufectsinz interest in England. There was 
also the Indian consume ’s -nierest: toils meant mainly the interest of the 
agricultural population—that :s, "he Jazze mass cf the population of India. 
That interest may also ke called Fe producer’s interest. India’s exports 
were mainly raw produc2. Eve- country compet=d in the race for raw 
produce. ° To restrict the market for tae Indian producer would mean that 
he would get lower prices than ¥ <I countries comdeted for his produce. 
India’s imports were mainly nancfaccured articles. Lf India were artificially 
restricted from buying thesein tke steepest market, she would have to pay 
artificially high prices. The Indan Governmeni were quite right in sub- 
ordinating other consideratiors tə tae -nterest of the mass of the population 
of India. The protection cf tha imzerest was their primary charge. 

Sir ALFRED CHATTERTON congratulated the gentlemen from Bombay on 
the unexpected optimism of iheir renazks on the peper before them. He 
had only recently returred from ladia, and might be pardoned if he 
struck a slightly more pessimis-ic 129-e. One of the most pressing features 
of the economic problem in India «day was the lsck of employment for 
the greatly increasing namber cf :he educated casses in the country. 
Industrial development in India had made wonderful strides during the 
last twenty or thirty years, bat etucation had made even greater strides, 
and there was not the least cotbt zhat the :ndustrial progress of the 
country was not sufficiently rapd to absor> tke growing output of the 
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educational system. The question arose, what step could be taken to 
devise means for producing a still more rapid development of the industries 
of the country? The chief arguments this afternoon had been in connec- 
tion with tariffs and the adoption of Imperial preference. He would 
advoggte a certain amount of direct action. The Government of India 
represented the interests of the whole of the Indian Empire, and yet it had 
not a single official direct_y dealing with industries. As a first step, some- 
thing ought to be done in regard to industries, on the lines, possibly, of 
the recommendation of the Royal Agricultural Commission, which had 
resulted in the appointment of an Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research. It seemed to him that to attain the result at which they were 
all aiming, which was a large development oz industry in India, tc give 
lucrative employment to its educated population, it was necessary zhat, 
there should be established in the Government of India itself some 
organization for dealing with the question. The industrial commission 
had made suggestions to this effect, but as industries had been made a 
provincial. and transferred subject, all the recommendations for an 
Imperial Department had gone overboard. The experience of the last ten 
years clearly indicated that the question should be reopened. It would 
be extremely easy to furnish a list of industrial enterprises urgently needed 
in India and so as could be seen possible, but which were unlikely to be 
established without Government assistance if not initiative. 

Mr. JosepH Nissim heartily endorsed Sir Alfred Chatterton’s remarks, 
that the Government of India must assist in the establishment of indus- 
tries. One of the prime wants, so far as agriculture was concerned, was a 
more vigorous development of roads, as an adjunct to the railways. Roads 
stimulate motor transport, which needs petrol or power alcohol. In the 
backward tracts there is unlimited scope for the cultivation of the valuable 
mowra tree, from which power alcohol can readily be extracted, not to 
mention the seed, whicà is used for margarine, etc. While the Government 
of India could indicate and give practica! illustrations of beneficent 
organizations, the initiative and the development must come from the 
people. Referring to the depression in the cotton mills in Bombay, he 
said the time was ccming when the industry would have gradually to 
migrate to the country. In Bombay they had to pay labour more, and 
there was the expense and difficulty of providing suitable accommodation 
for them. He would ‘ike to see the countryside of India planted with an 
industry which at present was on unsuitable soil in Bombay. The attitude 
of the employers should be more sympathetic to labour. The time had 
long gone past when labcur could be merely remunerated and left to look 
after itself. 

So far as banking was concerned, the exchange banks met all the 
requirements of foreign trade, but Indian banks were needed to develop 
banking in the country. 

Earl Peet: Ladies and Gentlemen,—The subject which we have 
before us this afternocn lends itself to almost infinite discussion. We are 
all economists now, and we have our different views on that subject, and 
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I assure you, in the verr few wæœæds tkat I am zoing zo say, I shall avoid 
as much controversy as possible. 1 thought at one moment the discussion 
was going to resolve itself into a dirg--ong >aftle between Free Trade and 
Protection, but it did rot get -» arn. I do not interd to consider as 
to whether the exchange should be fied aè rs, 4d. or 1s. 6d., or giscuss 
the restoration of the god 3iancerd ir this country. I-only want to say a 
word of thanks to our lecturer ard to =ll him aow muck I liked the tone 
of his lecture, and that I azreæ vitz most of his observations. I find 
myself so much in agreement wr aic that I J> not wich, to reiterate that 
agreement too much. I will jus: confine myself to a very short comment 
on two or three points that were -aised. I shotld like to say I hope that 
the Whitley Commissior on Lazou vill have a very useful effect indeed 
in India. Now I may 2e actu 2d, ard I thiax I was partly accused by 
Sir Ness Wadia, of trying to pcr zoe mary Western notions too rapidly 
into Eastern minds. In spite o that, I think-we have kad so much valu- 
able experience of labour d:ffiaaltes that a commissicn of this kind to 
examine into this question wit Encwledge may, nevertheless, make a 
useful contribution to India, rhib, thoagk a corsiderable industrial 
country at present, has perhaps: nct marched so long or so far as other 
countries in industrial developm=nt 

The other point was tke ra-ficatcon o: tae Washimgton Convention, 
about which there seems to be some difference of opinion amongst some 
of our speakers. One said it hed keen ratiñed, and the other said it had 
not been ratified, but a dortion =f i: (z very small portion of it indeed) had 
been put into practice. JI anly sant > say because I kave myself a very 
strong view about these internaticne’ convertions, that I think we ought 
to be a little careful about hcw we ratify them. I vould like to have 
a simultaneous ratification, :f tzat were poscble, in al countries at the 
same time; and beyond that I shoukd like ta be cuits certain that the in- 
terpretation which many countres th 1k thay have the right to place upon 
those conventions shocld have some sor: cf common denominator to 
which they might,be reduced. 

The lecturer teld vs ebout the Convention that in fiscal matters in 
which the Government of Inta ancl the Legislature were agreed the 
Secretary of State woulc not ordinzriz intecfe-e ; he adcs also “ on paper.” 
I certainly can recall nc instance ia which, wLen the Government of India 
and the Legislature have been  azre2mené cn fiscal questions, there has 
been interference by the S2cretary of State, amd if that :s so, surely he was 
wrong in suggesting thet this wes mezely a paper convention, and had no 
practical effect. 

As regards the question of pzefecemce fo: Er-tish goods, I have had that 
put to me sometimes in rather = remarkable way., Distinguished Indians 
have said to me: ‘If you woul= g-arz us respcnsidle government, then we 
would give you preference.*” “ha: seems to me a deplorable way of put- 
ting things. It seems to stgge.: tnac for £ specific advantage to ourselves 
we should agree to a cLanze in tka constitution in Incia which otherwise 
would not have commanded om assemt. Sure_y-this wes a very poor com- 
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pliment to a British Government. I am sure that if preference is to be 
established it will be on a solid economic ground, on sympathetic grounds 
if you like, but for zhe zerefit of both countries. 

I commend, if I mey, the lecturer for such observations as he made 
about gr. Snowden’s remark with regard to increasing the export of 
British gcods to India by 487,000,000. I do not think that that gentle- 
man had carefully studied, when he made that remark, the public business 
of India. I theugh: tke Iecturer’s reservation was a very wise one—that 
we ought to see how much of that business was not captured by other 
countries—and I certainly will pass on, if I may, the suggestion to 
Mr. Snowden that a preference in Imperial matters is really of very great 
value, and is supported by an important member of the Central Committee. 

Very interesting references were made to the relation between the 
financial and economic conditions of the Indian States and of British 
India. ‘That is, I think, too large a subject upon which to enter tonight. 
The lecturer has refzrre= to a discriminating policy of tariff protection. I 
do not dissent from suc. a policy, but I trust that agriculture will have its 
full weight when these otber interests are considered. We know in this 
country it is a common complaint that the towns have very largely sacri- 
ficed the interests cf that most important industry, agriculture, and agri- 
culture is still, of course, in India, by far the greatest industry. Let us 
call it an industry. Iam an agriculturist, and I rather resent being pushed 
outside the industrial circle. Let us really remember that in India, where 
the majority of the population is still engaged in agriculture—fortunately, 
perhaps, in some ways—vhat the cultivators of the land will strongly assert 
themselves, and tha: thare will have to be an arrangement between the 
interests of other industzies and the supreme and dominating influence of 
agriculture itself. 

I have now to thank tke lecturer very much for his most admirable 
paper. He has been too suggestive, if I may say so, because he has 
opened to us so many lines of thought which have been followed by other 
speakers, and I have no doubt’ would have been developed further by 
innumerable other speaxers if only they had had the chance of putting 
their views. Therefore I conclude by thanking him most warmly for his 
paper, and by saying how glad we are that a gentleman of his great ex- 
perience should be cne of the members who are discussing today with the 
Simon Commission the question of the revision of the Indian constitution. 

Mr. KIKABHAI PREMCHAND writes: 

“The arguments of Sir Ness Wadia that. the cotton-mill industry has 
been badly affected 2y tre fixing of exchange at 1s. 6d. instead of 1s. 4d. 
are familiar to those of us who know Bombay. But I would point out that 
when the rate was in course of stabilization the cotton-textile industry 
obtained protection in tae form both of an increased revenue duty ort 
all imported goods and of the removal of the long existing excise duty. 
There is the further consideration, to which the Indian Textile Tariff 
Board drew attention, that the up-country mills, including those of the 
Western Presidency at Ahmedabad and Sholapore, are thriving, while the 
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condition of the Bomtay mill: rzmzins unsatisfactory. It is true that 
the up-country mills haye a beter market for raw supplies as well as for 
piece goods, but this advartage zrizing frora situaticn is not so great as to 
account for the disparity. Sir Etamley Reed made -efsrence to the draw- 
backs of the managing-agency systern, and I carmo: help thinkj@g that 
there are stronger reasons of this x ad to accouat for the present condition 
of affairs than the rate of exchange. Th: ccntroversy as between the 
supporters of 1s. or 1s 61. is less imporzant certainly today, than the 
question of maintaining stabilty of exchange I: was not until after 
the market rate had been et 1s. 5& or therzabcuts for three years that the 
Government and the Legislative Assembly decided that it should be the 
permanent ratio. . 

“I cannot avoid the concluson that the adverse condition of the mill 
industry of Bombay is more due tc want of effcient management than t 
the rate of exchange. ' 

“The remarks of Mr. Yasuf Ah seem based on z misconception. He 
will not find in my paper any sugzestion zhat the Export duty should be 
increased to an abnormal figure or should >e prohibitive. The details of 
the incidence of protective dutes may well be left f zhe judgment of the 
future Indian Legislature, waica will cons:st for the most part of repre- 
sentatives of consuming Inzeres&. In respsct to every protective duty the 
British manufacturer.shou.d be g-ver ro per cent. preference for reasons 
set out in my lecture. 

“In noting with satis‘acticn tze chzirman’s scatemert that the Secretary 
of State does not intervene ir sca. matters whea the Government of 
India and the Indian L2gislatuse ere :n ageeercent, - may be permitted to 
mention that the occasions I hed .2 mind did not come during either the 
first or the second terure of the h.gh cffice of Secretary of State by 
Lord Peel.” 
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HISTORICAL SECTION 


SIR THOMAS RUMBOLD—III* 
(1736—1791) 


By LANKA SUNDARAM, M.A., F R.ECON.S.(LOND.) 


Satyalingam Scholar (London University); ; Author of “ Cow Protection 
in India” anc “Mughal Land Eevenue System.” 


RuMBOLD immediately followed up zhe suspension of the 
Circuit Committee with a new settlement of the jamacvand: at 
Madras. The crders conveying the suspension of the Circuit 
Committee were, ir. fact, dovetailed inzo detailed instructions 
to the subordinate settlements to direct the zamzxzdars, 
renters, the Company’s dubaskes anc other lesser revenue 
officials such as the majumdars, deshinakhs, and deshpandyas, 
to repair to Madras fully equipped with documents relating 
to their dealings with the Company in order to enter into 
a new agreement for the future zamelandz. 

A new precedent was set up by thi newsituation. The 
Court of Directors, being suspicious of the measure, only 
tentatively acquiesced in its operatiog,t though they finally 
condemned it upon a review of the <ransactions that took . 
place subsequently.[ The matter was then taken up with 
particular vigour by the Committee of ey in their 
“ Second Report.” i 

The ostensible reason of Rumbcld in this measure was 
to obtain a complete control of the dealings of the zamzndars 
with the Company. The Committe2 of Circuit recorded 
their appointment “being a measure of an extraordinary 
nature ... may naturally be suposed to have created | 
very great alarms among the Zemiadars in general in the 
Circars.”§ The abuses of the subordinate chiefs and 
councils were neither infrequent nor inconsiderable, and as 
Rumbold points ovi|| they ‘‘had been found to want either 


* The first two papers on the present theme have been published in the 
January and April issues of the REVIEW for the present year. 

t “Madras Despatches (Revenue),” June 15, 1779, para. 22, vol. viii, 
oe 458-459. They wrcte: “In the meantim= we trust your prudence will 
prevent or obviate any inconveniences or objeczions to which the-measufe 
may be licble.”’ , 

{ Jbid., January ro, 1781, in general, and paras. 63 and 64 in patticular, 
vol. ix, pp. 394-396; see also Appendix 153 tc “ second Report.” 

ee Circuit Committee to Madras,’ Atgcust 16, 1777, vol. xix. 
pp. 529-530. I "44 Briefs,” vol. i., f. 97. 
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ability or inclination to enforce payment of the arrears 
from whence arose the neezssity of adopting a new mode.” 
Most of the servants cf J Company were so deeply con- 
cerned in the pecun-ary aiairs of the zamzndars that any 
effective grasp of the atfz:rs of the lacter from the view-@oint 
of the Company was diffiz_t to obtain irom them. Several 
acts of rapacity on the par: of zhe former chiefs of Masuli- 
patam with specific amoun= of probzble bribes were brought 
to the notice of Sir Thomas Rumbold.” Describing the 
disputes between the forme: ¢cverners and chiefs, Anthony 
Sadleir, Chief of Masciicatam, statedT: “It was usual 
before. Whitehill’s time for the governar to share one-third. 
Whitehill succeeding after Wynch, whose acts had left no 
tie but honour, whica with some (sze) has no force, for com- 
pliance with custom—'W acckill saved such tax; Carufurd, 
I believe, enjoyed all. Florar, chief, Mr. Stratton, governor, 
brothers in iniquity, ft tc cea..wih zach other, induced 
Floyer to keep all. Tic conduct in chiefs brought on 
opposition to their measuz=s in Council at Madras, which 
in effect weakened govermment hese by reversing its acts, 
and has introduced distrrst ir ths Zemindars.” These 
allegations, though not capesle cf desnite proof, are strongly 
supported by the common weakness of official virtue during 
the period under review, and by the subsequent action by 
the Court of Directars in saspending most of the servants of 
the Company concernei ard institutng proceedings against 
them, as the dismissal af Charles Fbyer clearly illustrates, f 

Apprehensions of the azoroaching war with the French§ 
were clegrly demons:rated in th2 atatude of the cultivators, 
James Hodges, the Compeny’s rencer ofthe Nizampatam 
havelt lands, wrifing| that “<he present military preparations 
added to the desertion of che peopB, will doubtless retard 
the collections.” _ Most ot the zamzndars were turbulent 

* “Sadleir to Rumbolc,” May 21, 1778. This letter was not officially 
entered in the Madras Reco-ds. Sedieir sert a copy direct to the Court 
of Directors; cf “ Madras Dassatches (Revenue},” January 25, 1782, 
paras. 155-167, vol. x., pp- 99-105- Ths bri£es, described as ‘‘ the sweets 
of office,” amounted to 477,20¢ to Whitehill, £72,000 to Floyer, and 
£15,000 to Craufurd. Sze Beareroft’s speech for the prosecution of Sir 
Thomas Rumbold in the Sou= cf Commons in “Speeches for the 
Prosecution of Sir Thomes Eumteld in the House of Commons,” f. 14b, 
“ British Museum Additicnal M&3,"" No. 28. 161. 

t Same to same, of the same zte, in Ruw bold, * Answer to Charges,” 
p. 57- (1481) i l : 

t “Madras Despatches (Eeve=met,” April 3, 1789, vel. xv., pp. 645-646. 

§ Rumbold lays specia empaseis on the cffecis of a probable French 
war on the tranquillity of she C:r=rs. See ‘“Briefs,” vcl. i, f. 15. 


| In ‘‘Masulipatam to Madras," September 24, 1778; “Rev. Cons.’ 
October 2, vol. xx., p. 632 
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and deeply involved in intestine quarrels. The affairs of 
Vijayanagaram displayed a complete lack of revenue order. 
Meka Appa Rao, zamendar of Nuzividu, was the worst 
type of a misguided autocrat, and his zamindari ran the 
risk ¥f a permanert sequestration. The protracted struggle 
between the samendars of Peddapuram and Pithapuram 
came to a definite crisis when the former was ordered to 
restore the latter to his zamndart which had been under 
the former’s management for more than a decade. Rao 
Mahipati Rao, uncle to the minor Kumara Mahipati, the 
lawful zamindar of Pithapuram, so thoroughly complicated 
the affairs during his term of management that the Chief 
and Council cf Masulipatam was powerless to settle the 
differences. Curiously enough, the factious spirit among 
the Velama Doras ran so high that Chittada Tummayya, 
one of the partisans of the young Kumara Mahipati, carried 
him off at the point of the sword from the control-of the 
Company and the immediate presence of the Chief of 
Masulipatam, who was attempting a reconciliation and 
adjustment of the different parties and their claims 
respectively.* Such a state of affairs clearly demonstrated 
the insufficiency cf the authority of the subordinate chief- 
ships adequately to deal with the exigencies of the 
zamindaret situation. ‘The best and the speediest method of 
fixing with the Northern Zemindars, of knowing the causes 
of such considerable balances and to adjust the disputes 
amongst themselves was by calling them to the Presidency 
Government, who would then be acquainted with the true 
state of their affairs, be able to fix their revenues.on some 
certain footing, and know what they had to depend cn in 
case of trouble.”t Rumbold further maintains convincingly 
that the presence of the zamindars at Madras prior to 
October 18, 1778, which saw the fall of Pondicherry, was 
intended as a purely political measure inasmuch as they 
were detained as virtual hostages for the tranquillity of the 
Circars,t and that past usage and even the precedent set 
up by Governor Wynch in demanding the presence of 
Vijayarama Raju at Madras, warranted such a striking 
measure which kept up the dignity of the Company in the 
eyes of the people at large and the zamzndars in particular.§ 

The decision of the Madras Council ordering the zanzzn- . 
dars and other renters to proceed to Madras for a new 


* «Masulipatam to Madras,” February 6, 1780; “Rev. Cons.” 
February 23, with an extract from the Masulipatam corsultations of 
January 14, vol. xxiv., pp. 125-133 and 133-138 respectively. 

t “Briefs,” vol. i., f. 15. t Idem., f. 101. § Zdem., ff. 79-80. 
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settlement evoked zreat eppositior among the subordinate 
chiefs and councils in th= Cizzars. As Rumbold himself 
said:* “ It struck directke at sheir consecuence, not to say 
their craft. It was to recuc2 them from a state, little 
inferior to that of scvereign power, to their propef con- 
dition of Collectors Zor he >resdency.° The case of 
Ganjam is an instance in peirt. Morgan Williams, Chief, 
was constrained to confess f} that “kterally speaking my 
Cash Account might be consicerec erroneous as the sums 
credited were not actuzlly deposited ’ and was dismissed 
his station by Rumbold.[ This is only ere of the glaring 
instances wherein the snkordirate setilemsents were found 
guilty of maladmiristraticn end misappropriation, as the 
case of John Turinz will clearly show: Fictitious objec- 
tions were raised by thar. The Mastlipatam Council æ 
complained § that tne deparzure of the samendars “ leaves 
us little room to hope that -hew willbe able to negotiate bills 
with their sowcars,” and urtker spoks cf "the little hope 
we have of collecting . . . [the] heavy balances” due from 
them, even though payments were actuail7 made by them 
later on.|| Even Lord Mlacartrey wes compelled to 
observe the unsatisfactory conduct of the Masulipatam 
Council in this resp2ct. His Lordship wrote to the Court 
of Directors: 4 “We zre much ccncern2d to observe this 
want of consistency cf system in zhe Chief and Council: 
indeed, we had foz some ure past been greatly disap- 
pointed in the very unsa*istactory accounts they had for- 
warded to us of the sta o- the Raverues under their 
management. Their letters had contaired no more than 
circumstantial recitals of the difficukies they encountered in 
settling with the Zeminzars and Sowzars, and of the 
disputes which subsisted L2tween taem.” Besides making 

* “ Answer to Charges,” >. 7. 

+ “Ganjam to Madres,” Jancarz 26, 1730, in “Rev. Cons.,” Febru- 
ary 23, vol. xxiv., pp. 122-124. 

t See the interesting mincte »f RamboH leading to the detection of 
these frauds. “Rev. Ccns.,” December 31.1779, cl. xxiii, pp. 450-457, 
and January 7, 1781, voL xxiv, po. Io-17. 

$ “Masulipatam to Madras,” wey 3, 1778; “Eev. Cons,” May 15, 
vol. xx., pp. 189-190. The minutes oF the Mastlipet.m Council are to be 
found in pp. 186-256. Vizegapatem state] the sare objections. See 
“Vizagapatam to Madras,” Juy =; sern., Jely co, p- 291. 

,|| It is very interesting to note that rearly a lekh aad a half of Madras 
Pagodas vere paid in on account of ths Vijzyanaga-am family alone after 
Sitarama Raju and Vijeyarama Raju arriv-d at Medras. See “ Vizaga- 

patam to Madras,” October 15 1778; iem., Nowember. 6, vol. xxi., 
pp. 302-803. i 

{i ' Madras Letters Received, Jarcary 6, 7782, para. 6, vol, x. No 
pagination is maintzined for this rolame. > 
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these frivolous objections Masulipatam rather “ started 
‘difficulties than held forth encourage nent for their coming ” 
by trying “ta apprize the Zemindars of what will be 
expected of them.”* Such a state of affairs at the sub- 
ordiMte settlements rendered it necessary on the part of 
Rumbold and his council to issue strongly worded instruc- 
tions and reiterate them to secure immediate compliance. f 
Summing up Lis view of the whole position, Sir Thomas 
wrote in a personal letter to the Court of Directors Î: 
“The uncontrolled power of the Chiefs of the southern 
settlements ... I am persuaded, was very oppressive to 
the Zemindars and detrimental to your revenue and com- 
merce. The alteration that has taken place by fixing their 
Jemmebundy here will be productive of the best con- 
sequences to the Company though it will require time for the 
Zemindars to recover from the loac of debt with which they 
were burthened, and the utmost attention and indulgence 
must be given to promote the cuit.vation of their lands. 
The determination of calling the Zem:ndars to thePresidency 
has struck at the roct of those evils which they complained 
of and it is the subordinate chiefs a one that will probably 
wish the measures we have taken had been dispensed with.” 

Most of the zamindars, renters, and interpreters of the 
Company, besides the lesser revenue officials, arrived at 
Madras by about July, 1778,$ Sitarama Razu, brother and 
diwan to Vijayarama Razu, having arrived even before 
Rumbold took charge of the government. The Secret 
Committee following the Court of Cirectors took objection 
to calling the zamzndars to Madras, which, in their.opinion, 
must have occasioned them great :rouble and expense.| 
But the real facts were that the personal attendance of the . 
Ganjam zaminxdars was dispensed with in order to obviate 
these hardships, and the mayundar: and the patros were 
ordered to represent them and this enable the Madras 
Council to make “a just valuation of those lands.” On 
the other hand, Vijayarama Razu, by far the richest 
zamindar in the Circars and the only one who had 


* Rumbold’s minute of May 15, vol. xx., pp. 250-254. 
+ “Madras to Vizaza>atam,” April 3; azm., pp. 125-130. See also 
Rumbold’s circular letter to the individual zamindars, and a specially 
worded one to Vilayarama Raju dated Apri. =; idem., pp. 113-115. 

t “Rumbold to the Court of Directors’ (Personal), October, 31, 178, 
in “ Madras Letters Received,” vol. ix., pp. 277-278. 

§ ‘* Rev. Cons.,"" July 20, vol. xx., p. 426. , 

|| “Second Report”; “Madras Despatch3s,” July rz, 1781, in Ap- 
pendix 153 to the same. 

q “ Fev. Cons.” July 20, vol. xx., pp. 45-67, and “ Madras to Ganjam,” 


July 21 ; idem., pp. 470-474. 
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travelled a long distance, 7 kad noz shown any reluctance 
to act conformably to zme æces received from the govern- 
dhe » 1°’ * 2 

ment, * while the Mas-lipasan- Council exoressly admitted} 
that their zamndars rezdiz ob2yec the instructions of the 
_Company “with every ma-k af submission and obeggence 
becoming our station.” In =ezcordance with the general 
prerogative of the presiding servants af the Company's 
Councils in Indiaf and wh tie explicit delegation of the 
powers by his council.3 Sa- Thomas cea: with the. zamin- 
dars personally and r=ported the -esults to the latter for 
their ratification, which -hey generally accorded without 
any appreciable dissensiors emong them. This procedure 
was wrongfully condemne= br the Committee of Secrecy 
as being irregular ir itsel, as incrimirating Rumbold’s 
conduct in the negotiations, ard as .oweri-g the importance 
of the Council at Madzas.[ [ut the zam-ndars were under 
no restraint during their stay at Madras, and had a free 
and open communicetior wih tie President and the 
members of his Counc:] indivicually.q. Moreover, after the 
agreements had been mace, the zcmzndars were asked to 
hasten to their respeccive territortes in order that. they 
might pay off their old belaaces tc the Company.** But 
heavy rains preventec their cepar-ure far nearly a couple 
of months. Rumbold žedarzsff that *‘ one of the principal 
motives for ordering the Zen odars to the Presidency was 
to attend to their ccmclair:s acd as far a= in our power to 
redress their grievances. We have not neglected any of 
the petitions that have been laid before ts and have en- 
deavoured to give the compleimts every reljef in our power.” 
In this he was borne oat by He zamindars themselves, who 
jointly expressed} f{ their “sincere thanks for having adjusted 
our disputes according to _ustize which had offered us great 
satisfaction and joy.” | 

* “ Vizagapatam to Madc-zs,” April 22; ‘ Rer. Cons.,” May 15; idem., 
pp. 180-183, See also Appendi= 21 t “Second Report.” 

f “ Masulipatam Consultation,” April 24,in “ Mesulipatam to Madras,” 
May 3. See “Rev. Cons,” Mar 1:3 Jdem.. pp. 230-231. 

ł It was the usual custom of he caiefs cf the sabcrdinate settlements 
to negotiate personally with the .cvz7=<ars and renters, and lay the results 


of the conferences befcre :hei respective councils for discussion and 
ratification. 

§ See “Rev. Cons.” Sepzembes 28 vol. =xi., pp. 567-578. 

d “Second Report.” W “ Sriezs,” wol. i, f. 83. 

** Rumbold’s minute of Octezerr 1778; vol. xsi., pp. 662-667. See 
also Appendix 49 to “Second Rezort.” 

tt bid., November 29; em, pp. £44-845. 

tt Letter dated December 5, 1773, sealec and signed jointly by Vijaya- 
rama Raju, Sitarama Reju, Appr Emz, Jagannadbe Raju, Triupati Raju, 
and Achyutarama Raju, the priccipal zemizdars in the Circars who were 
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Rumbold’s settlement at Madras clearly resolved itself 
‘= three distinct parts. First there were the zamzxdars 
to settle with. Then there were the Company’s kaved" 
lands to be let on lease. Finally there was the case of the 
zamimgare family of Vijayanagaram which had to be specially 
dealt with owing to the extreme intricacy of its affairs and 
its supreme importance to the peace and tranquillity of the 
‘Circars. The Madras Council took up these affairs one by 

one and arrived at specific settlements. 

After offering a comprehensive review of the position of 
the zamindars and their outstandings to the Company, 
Rumbold recordedt: “ In our present situation of an actual 
war and an exhausted treasury, I am clearly of opinion that 
a certain established revenue is preferable to any speculative 

e schemes even if they should in the end be productive of a 
large tribute.” Having been already urged} upon by his: 
council “to conclude as speedily as possible” a revenue 
settlement with the zamzndays, he carried through a quin- 
quennial amaban: at 12% per cent. increase on the mamul 
jumma The settlement :s very interesting from the 
administrative point of view. There were cases of zamin- 
darves such as Nizividu wkich were not capable of any 
increase and hence left untouched. There were cases, 
again, of zamindars who totally refused to agree to any 
further enhancement of their tribute on account of 
special difficulties, as in the case of Rao Venkata Rao of 
Pithapuram,|| which the government acquiesced in upon a 
further review of the position. | 

The financial advantages of this settlement were consider- 
able. At a time when the financial needs of the presidency 
were heavy and pressing owing to the war with the French, 
Madras was relieved of the pressure of bills which the 
subordinate settlements were permitted to draw upon the 
Presidency Treasury. Poinzing out these advantages, the 
Madras Council wrote to Masulipatam{: ‘‘ You will be able 
to raise sufficient money without drawing on us to provide 
for your expences and to forward the Company’s investment 


present at Madras for the settlement conducted by Rumbold. See 
Rumbold, “ Answer to Charges,” Appendix No. 16. 

* Hareli represents the Company’s demesne land. 

t Minute of October ro; “ Rev. Cons.,” vol. xxi., p. 664. 

t “Rev. Cons.,” Ausust 28, 1778, vol. xxi, p. 568. : 

§ The mamul summa denotes the customary tribute paid by the 
zamindars under the arrangements of the Muhammadan rulers of 
Hyderabad and of the French who rented the Circars from them. 

|| See“ Madras to Masulipatam,” November 18,1778; idem., pp. 838-843. 

“1 November 18, 1778, vol. xxi., pp. 838-843. 
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by every possible eoz: v 15h we particuErly recommend 
to you, and we flatter ourse ves that duricg the course of 
the ensuing season yca will be in a cituation to assist in 
supplying our treasary frem the nortkern revenues in the 
districts under your men2gsment especialy as we „have 
taken upon ourselves to p-arid2 the sums, to be paido the 
Subah.”* The Court af D-rectors were rot satisfied with 
the settlement and accused Rambold and his Council for 
having wasted an admirate >pportunity for exacting a 
greater tribute from tre sstmtars assemoied at Madras, 
especially when they were destitate of any means of 
resisting the Comoazy’s demands.f Bat Sir Thomas 
himself admitted į that he “‘kac rather piached the Zemin- 
dars too much in his agresterts with thera.” He further 
stated§: “ This increzs2 =< 12% per cen. upon the old 
rental is the only increase waich has taker place since the 
Government of the Mog. ... The sum total of the 
additions made to tke reverme, at cifferent times, since the 
accession of the Company I= the Circars, amount to 50 per 
cent. upon the old estaa-ishoent. An enormous exaction ! 
And far more oppress.ve tc the Z2m:ndars than an equal 
augmentation woulc have proved under their Mahomedan 
masters ; inasmuch as zhe perquisites of ths Mogul officers 
are comprised in the estizzete which is improperly called 
the Moorish rental: wheres, ander the later agreements, 

as existing when’ I ceme » the government, these per- 
quisites were not taken intz scccunt, ncr wece the extortions 
of the Company’s servarts subject to any better control - 
than their own discretim™ Fucther, giving evidence 
before the Committ2e of Secrecy which drew the “Fourth 
Report,” Edward Cotstcrd =ated ||: “ The encrease (szc) of 
the Jemmabundy cr tobucz cf the principal Zemindars 
occasioned much disconter- amongst them. Considering 
the state of the Zemirdars ir general and tne state of India 
at the time, I think the imsisting uzor. an 2ncrease of their 
tribute or Jemmabund; was irjudicious.” As a matter of 
fact, on the recommendatiea of 3ala Krishna, the Company’s 
interpreter at Ganjem anc the renter of the Vijayanagaram 
assigned lands ané sie vest avez of tze Ichchapuram 


* The reference is to the :vibaze paid by “he Company to the Nizam for 
the grant of the Northern Cimas. So far she Masw.patam treasury was 
responsible for the payment. 

+ “Madras Despatches (Rever-e2),* Jantary xro, r781; Appendix 153 
to ‘Second Report.” 1 “Briefe,” va. i., f. 103. 

§ Rumbold, “ Answer tc Charss,” >. 42 

|| Appendix No. 24 to ike “Yourth Eepert,”..answer to Question 
No. 23. 
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district, the faæmabanazt of the Ganjam zamindars was reduced 
from Rs. 3,86,209 to Rs. 3,08,700 on account of the 
“ distress and inability of these petty Zemindars to pay 
their high Jemmabundy.” * 

The settlement with the Masulipatam zamindars was not 
productive of the best results, as the latter turned out to be 
extremely reluctant in their payments. The Masulipatam 
Council proceeded with a demonstration of the Company's 
military prowess and asked for an extension of their 
general powers in dealing with the zamzndars.t It is 
undoubtedly clear that Masulipatam unnecessarily pre- 
cipitated measures against the zamzndars when a certain. 
amount of patience and tact could easily have achieved 
their ends peacefully. The Madras Council was tempor- 
izing in their attitude toward the zamzndars, and condemned 
the action of the Masulipatam Council. They wrote that 
“the Eoard are of opinion that violent and precipitate 
measures and the exercise of force have been more detri- 
mental to the Company’s revenues in every part of their 
government than z well-timed lenity and proper distinction 
bestowed upon the dzserving.’’{ Rumbold was particularly 
consistent in his temporizing attitude with the zamzndars. 
He minuted:§ “ The practice that has too frequently pre- 
vailed under the Company’s government in India of dis- 
placing persons on the most <rivolous pretences from their 
hereditary possessions or from such as they have been con- 
firmed in by their ancestors agreeable to the acknowledged 
customs that have prevailed in their famlys (sec), has 
thrown more odium on the gentlemen employ’d ig India 
than any other transactions that have been brought before 
the publick and has been reprobated by all degrees of 
people at home.... I am no friend to these military 
expeditions set on foot against the almost defenceless 
Zemindars, the consequences of which are seldom favour- 
able to the Company.” | 

The sequel to Rumbold’s settlement during the period 
under review was that three or four years’ time was allowed 
for the systematic payment of the Company's balances by 
the zamzndars.”| 

* “Rey. Cons.,” Acgust 13, 1779) vol. xxiii. pp. 67-78. See Ap- 
pendix 61, “ Second Report.” 

+ “ Masulipatam to Madras,” April 5; ¢dew., April 20, val. xxii, 
pp. 262-276. 

t “ Madras to Masul: pacam,” April 26, 1779, vol. xxii., pp. 286-296. 


$ “Rev. Cons., November 24, vol. xxiii., pp. 311-315. 
|| “Rev. Cons. »” September 15 ; ¢em., pp. 143-172. 


( To be continued.) 
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THE INNER EAST 


[This Section is devoted :o the stud” of tae politics, history, and art of 
the Asiatic territories included within, or immed:ately adjoining, thgrSoviet 
Union. Special attention is given to Sovie™ sources of information, while 
at the same time the prirciplz is trzsued o securing the collaboration of 


‘various non-Bolshevist writers who sre nativ-s of the territories under con- 


sideration. The Section is canduzted in ccnsultatior with Mr. W., E. D. 
Allen, M.P., the distinguished Eestern traveller and writer. For the 
present issue he has furnishec a series of scmmiaries illustrating views on 
recent events. | 


RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION AND RAILWAY 
CONFLICTS IN MENCHURIA 


The following is a summary of za imporant art:cle by A. Kantorovich 
which appeared in Volume 2s of /-evie Vosak (The New East) the official 
organ of the “Scientific Assiciat:on of Eastern Studies of U.S.S.R.” In 
view of present events in Manchuria, this sudy of the problems involved 
has considerable interes:. 4 sketch map wall be found at the end of the 
Section (p. 733). 


Raiiway construction :- Chima has mere than anything else 
been a really sensrtive incicazor reflective of the general 
tendency of the industrial end poltical development of the 
country. The history of tne external =e-ations of China 
is, in fact, to a certain extent a-hisorv of its railways. 

"Railway building there had truzy been an apple of dis- 
cord not only between Chira and the Powers of the world, 
but alsa among the letter zs well. But never had it taken 
a completely new aad 2 mors sensztional aspect than it did 
some two years ago. It wes the coniguration of the rail- 
road projects in Maencauria and the Japan-Mukden railway 
conflict which arose so unzxpectecly in the last months of 
the last year that had gives it this aspect. 

Manchuria has b2en, more taan any other part of China, 
the centre of railway building coaflicts, for it presents a 
series of conditions by force cf which railway construction 
there is not only a mere essential elemert.of the economics 
of the country, but the very trunk of tke whole system of 
industrial relations; that very “commanding summit’? 
around which rallies tie process o~ economic development. 

he cdnditions which make Mancauria ‘so important are: 

1. Manchuria is a coun ry yet ‘eedly topulated, but in 
a process of active colonization. Its territory measures, 
according to the *‘(iina Year Book,” 363,000 square 
miles; or 500,000 square miles if we include Eastern and 
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Inner Mongolia (the districts of Jekhe and Bartu). The 
population estima-ed variously is from 20 to 30 millions— 
that is, from 40 to 70 per square mile; the greater part oi 
population—about 25-9 millions (postal authorities’ estimate 
1928\—is concentrated in Southern Manchuria. 

Thedensity af population per square mile by comparison 
with other provinces of China is represented as follows: 
Shantung, 552; Szechwan, 601; Shensi, 875; Hunan, 454; 
Hupeh, 380; Chili, 295; whole Manchuria, 40-70; North 
Manchuria, 33. 

The great cifference that exists in the prices of land 
corresponds to these figures. The average price of land of 
ten ‘‘ Mu ” (3 acres) is between 150,000 Mexican dollars in 
Shantung and Chili, while in North Manchuria the estazes 
of 450 ‘‘Mu”’ of first quality fetch only 1,000 Mexican 
dollars; of second quality 800; and of third 400. 

It is self-evident, of course, that such a difference in 
prices produces a strong inclination for colonization, which 
is evident from the fact that during the last quarter-century 
its population has increased from ten to twenty times. 
Another evidence to this effect is the growth of flour 
imports. The Chinese Eastern Railway transported 113 
million tons of flour in 1903, 579 millions in 1913, 1,775 
millions in 1923, and 3,300 millions in 1926-1927, the 
average increase amounting to 38-9 per cent. 

In Southern Manchuria the process of colonization 
seems to have reached its completion if we are to believe 
the somewhat exaggerated Japanese reports; thus in the 
Mukden district 95:9 per cent. of arable land is,already 
under cultivation; in the Loian district 95-6 per cent., in 
the Sinmintun district 96°6 per cent., in the Andun district 

3°3 per cent., etc. (see Kinosuke: ‘‘ Manchuria,” New 
York, 1925). 

The regions lying towards the North-Korean frontier, 
however, lag behind, hardly 40 per cent. of the arable land 
being worked, while the great spaces of North Manchuria 
still wait cultivetion. 

The process of colonization has been rapidly accelerated 
during the last few years—namely, in 1923 and 1924 
there arrived in Manchuria 400,000 emigrants, in 1925 
500,000, and in 1926 600,000. In 1920 the influx of 
emigrants reached the figure of 1,000,000. The increase 
‘may be explained by the ruin of the Shantung and Chili 
peasantry as a result of military operations, excessive 
taxation, etc. Whatever the cause the current year will 
show still higher results of emigration. On the average 
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the immigration into Menchvna is increasing by 50 per cent. 
annually. 

2. Manchuria is a vest ccanery of extercive agriculture, | 
a country capable of givimag an immerse azricultural pro- 
duce with a considerable margin for ezport. In, this 
respect of interest ere the date for the region gravitating 
to the Chinese Eastesn Kailvay. For the four years 
1922-23, 1925-26 it prodtcad 4,362,000 tens of grain, of 
which 6,388,000 went For the needs of the local population 
and the rest (2,974,902 tens, cr 31 per cect. of the total) 
was available for expat. In the calender year of 1926 
the production amounzed <o 10,531,000 tons, of which 
3,213,800, or 31 per cent, were laft for export. Corre- 
| spondingly the grain transport over the ee, Eastern 
REWA shows the follawinz relations: 


roqzt-26. 192627.. 
Export ees .. fs percemt. 63° per cent. 
Import Sis ke 18 - EV jj 
Local communicaticns, 215s, as. 4s 


(See Vestaik, ** Marchuria,” -927, ND. 10.) 


3. Manchuria, besides i*s Fertile zoil, is also rich in other 
natural resources. Ome-fith of tne terricory is covered 
with forests equalling abcul 43,003,000 ares, containing 
150 milliards of cubic feet cf timbez. In North Manchuria 
forests occupy 380-392,0co0 kilometres Ce per cent.) and 
contain about 7 milliard metres of wood. 

Of minerals there are thicty-cight verious deposits, 
including coal, iron, ccpger, gold, sljer, lead, tin, 
asbestos, ‘aluminium, p-atinum, etc. (see 3 P. Torgasten : 
ý Mining Industry ard Resources of the Far East,” 
Harbin, 1927, pp. 23-34, etc ). In. South sJanchuria there 
are great reserves of zil shales estimated at 54. milliard 
tons, capable of yiald ag bout 390,00¢C,090 tons of oil. 
At the present day Memchiria produces mining products to 
the value of 54°5 millicns of Americar. dolars. 

4. Manchuria, diferng prom China prozer, which is cut 
up by rivers and cones, is comperatvety poor in water- 
ways. ` In the south, however, it pcssesses two big rivers— 
namely, Liao, navigable zor over 880 kilometres as far as 
Chjenziadun, and with its two navigable confluences the 
whole tength accessikke tœ steamers of 1,333 kilometres; 
and the Yalu, less favzureble for navigdt.on. Both rivers, 
however, present dificalti=s, bzing frequertly shallow and 
frozen for three to four racnths in the year. None of the 
rivers of Manchuria give .t an access =o th= sea. 
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Railway construction in Manchuria has reflected in itself 
epoch-making political tendencies—viz., expansion of 
, Russian Imperialism in the Far East; its conflict with 
ria een its detect in the war with Tapan; their first 
struggle against ‘American intervention; the Japanese 
political offens:ve in China both duriig and after the World 
War; the fall of Russian Imperial:sm; and the grabbing 
policy of Japan in tne north of the Asiatic Continent. 

Russia was first to embark on the ‘‘discovery’’ of Man- 
churia by means of railway construction. The contract for 
the constructicn and exploitation of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway was cencluded by China wath the Russian Asiatic 
Bank representing the Russian Government. The main 
line of railway (Manchuli-Harbia-Pogranichnaia) was 
finished in 1903. The construction of a further section 
from Harbin zo Dairen and Port Arthur completed the 
railway. 

Having strengthened itself in Manchuria, Russia was in 
a position to seek the recognition of Manchuria and the 
whole of North Ckina as the sphere of its exclusive interest 
and influence. The conflict that arose in consequence with 
England was settlec by the 1899 agreement in accordance 
with which England bounc hersel= not to seek railway 
concessions to the north of the Great Wall, while Russia 
undertook a similar obligation with regard to the Yantoy - 
River basin. 

The Russo-Japanese War dealt z blow to the exclusive 
influence of Russia in Manchuria. which henceforward 
became divided into two spheres of mfluence, the aorthern 
Russian anc the southern Japanese. 

By the Portsmouth Treaty, in the yeag 1905, Russia 
ceded to Japan the territory of Kwartung and the southern 
section of the Manchurian Chinese-Eastern Railway from 
Port Arthur to Dairen to Chanchun thence known as the 
South-Manchurian Railway. These acquisitions were con- 
firmed by the Japan-Chinese Agresment, December 22, 
1905 (by subsequent agreements which safeguarded the 
exclusive dominance of Japan in Sorthern Manchuria). 

It was found out, however, very scon, that neither China 
nor the other Powers (particularly America) were willing 
to tolerate the exclusive position of Japan in Southern 
Manchuria, and that this attitude of the Powers threatened 
in an equal degree also the Eussian mterests in the north. 

The Sinmintun-Fakumyn Railway project, the con- 
struction of which China had granted in 1907 to an English 
firm, showed Japen that it still had to defend its position 
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in Southern Manchuria. Thanks -o the anwillingness of 
England to jeopardize the Angho-Jepanese Alliance, Japan 
managed to defeat the ormject. An agreement was con- 
cluded with China, September 4, 1909, waereby England 
engaged itself not to builc the railway in question without 
Japan’s consent. The rg% incident caus2d a deal Éf dis- 
satisfaction in America, ~vizch already possessed a con- 
siderable share of the Mazchurian trade. The United 
States of America directed all its effcrts to the policy of 
placing the railway systems of Manchuria under inter- 
national control. Th:s pokey was the inspiration of the 
well-known Mr. W. Street, the then American Consul at 
Mukden. With his neme.1s also connected the tendency 
of several American circ_es Zor the introduction into China 
of an active and ageressive policy. On the initiative of 
the same Mr. Street, z2 Anglo-American group opened 
negotiations with China abert the construction of the Trans- 
Manchurian Railway fzzm. Tsinchow tc Aigun on the River 
Amur. A preliminary agreement was sigred on May 2, 
1909, and ratified or Januar 21, 1410. \This railroad was 
to cut across the Russian enc Jepan2se spheres of influence 
to provide an indep2nzen- sutlet for the products of both 
Southern and Northern Menzhuria. Its construction would 
thus effectively end the respective monopolies of the South 
Manchurian and the Chines2-Eastern Railways. 

In the winter of 1209-1910 the American State 
Secretary sent the follcwag alternative offer first to 
England and later to Russia: “To suport and accept 
participation in the construction of the railway or to 
agree to the neutralization and transference to an ‘1m- 
partial management’ of the wkole of Marchurta’s railway 
systems.’’ This latter plar presumed the buying out of 
the existing railways (incl. ding the South, Manchurian and 
the Chinese-Eastern Railways}, with which end in view 
China was to be enabled ts 2btain an international loan on 
the condition that until the settlement of the said loan the 
railways remained under aa irterrational administration. 
This question, howeve-, was bound zo be connected with the 
question of the banking 2cnsortium (first) which at the time 
was being organized by Sweet and was complicated by the 
struggle that was takmg place between this consortium 
(consisting at the time of Enzlend, France, Germany, and 
America) and.the competng svnd:cat= created by Russia 
with the aid of the independent Belgian, French, and 
English banks. In the ead the consortium was compelled 
to include in its composizo1a Euss:a and Japan, and both 
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of the American projects fell through. The result of all. 
this was a further rapprochement between Russia and 
apan. 

The first and psst-Portsmouthian decade was utilized by 
Japan for strengthening her position in Southern Man- 
churi® (changing into broad gauge the Mukden-Andua 
Railwey, the financing of the new Chinese Chanchun 
Railway, the opening of a series of branch lines of the 
Southern Manchurian Railway, and the acquisition of 
rights of explcitation of the important mine deposits). 

The beginning of the World War opened up new 
possibilities for Japanese expansion in China generally and 
Manchuria particularly. The Treaty signed in May, 1915, 
as a result of the presentation of the twenty-one demands 
and the subsequent Japanese ultimatum, gave Japan a 
series of important economic and other advantages. This 
Treaty extended tke concession period of the Southern 
Manchurian and Mukden-Andun Railways, also that of 
the Kwantung corcessions to ninety-nine years. The 
Givin-Chanchun line contract was revised, placing it 
entirely under Japanese control. The political advantages 
thus gained were s:rengthened by a splendid diplomatic 
victory gained by Japan over the United States of America. 
The Note exchanged between Lancing and Ishii on 
November 2, 1917, recognized special Japanese interests 
in the adjacent provinces of China. Practically it meant 
non-intervention by America with Manchurian affairs. 

In 1913, already Ey force of a Note of October 15, China 
promised to build with the aid of Japanese capital the 
following railway -ines : 

I. Ssupingkai-Taonanfu, , 
2. Kaiman-Khailun, 
3. Chanchun- Taonenfu. 

This Note became known only in 1915, when the Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank signed a contract for a loan of 5,000,000 
yen for the construction of the first section of the Ssupingkai- 
Taonanfu Railway to Chyjentsiandun. The traffic on this 
line wes opened in 1917. In 1919 this loan was merged 
into a new one furnished by the Southern Manchurian 
Railway, and then began the construction of the line to 
Taonanfu (312:5 kilometres from Ssupingkai opened in 
1923) with a branch to Baintalai (113-7 kilometres)” 

In 1918 two new contracts were signed by China with 
the Japanese Banks (Bank of Chosen, Bank of Taiwan, and 
Industrial Bank of Japan)—namely, on June 18—for a loan 
for the constructicn of the Kirin-Hunan (on the Korean 
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frontier) line; and on Sprember 25 on a loan for the 
construction of four l.nes—namely : 


i. Jehol (Yerho)-Taoranfu, 
2. Chanchun- zovanfu, 

3. Kairar-Kkarlen-Jinn, I 

4. Jekho-seastore 


This enterprise was, h-wev=2r, never realized owing to 
the change of government u Caira, tke pro-Japanese 
Anfuii group being replaced by zhe anti- -Japanese Chili . 
Government. The main cawze taough perhaps was the 
insufficiency of free capitu :n Japan itself. 

On its North Meénchur an n2twcrk Russian Imperialism 
was, owing to the Worle V-ar, unake z shzw any particular 
activity. The transport o~er the Cninese-Eastern Railway 
rose from 732,000 ions ir 1309 to 1,764,200 tons in 1913 
and to 2,086,800 tons in 1g¢15. ‘The export of grain also 
grew. The line nevertheless shoved deacits until IQIS. 
No new lines were built. In 1916 thz Russo0-Asiatic Bank 
concluded an agreement with the Chinese Government for 
the construction of the Hacb:n-Aigin and Mergen-Tsitsikar 
lines, but it was nevez rezlized. 

The White Goverrmecis cf Siker:a ard the Far East, 
however much they wante= it, were aowerless to keep up 
the prestige of Russizn Impez:alism. Soviet Russia from 
the beginning took up a sircncly fiendly attitude towards 
China based on its respect Zor Chinese Naticnal sovereignty. 

This attitude was ucilized by Japar for the expansion of 
its influence over Nerthen Wancauria. The project of 
Kirin-Huinin line had alzzady vio ated the former Russo- 
Japanese agreement on tha division of the spheres of 
influence of these two 2ow=rs. Under the pretext of 
fighting Bolshevism, Japan ecncluded in August, 1918, an 
alliance with the Ukinese Government Zor joint action 
against the Bolsheviks. —heze are indications that at that 
time the Japanese aztivets Lopei -o se:ze the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. Lete-, bLowever Nzrth Manchuria, 
with the Far East of Sibenz, came under the sphere of 
international interference; the Canainese-Eastern Railway 
found itself subjected to irteznatonal railway control in 
Vladivostok. Later still Lowever, it was found that the 
general conditions did nc favour zhe realization of such a 
plan. The Japanese, as nag as the international adventure, 
finally failed. In China itself she national movement 
began to show signs of pn and took on an anti- 
Japanese character owing tc Jepan’ s-exactions in Shantung 
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and Manchuria, znd a period of*cecline of influence in 
China set in for Japan. Asa result, the Chinese administra- 
tion grew stronger in North Manchuria. In 1920 China 
‘concluded an agreement with the so-called “ reorganized 
management” of the Russo-Asiatic Bank (in Paris), a 
tempdSary agreement, by dint of which the Chinese received 
several seats on the Board and in the Revision Commission 
of the Railway. 

At the begirning these changes were rather favourable 
to Japan, as the Chinese administration was obedient. 

In North Manchuria the activity ol Japdnese banks and’ 
commercial firms increased, squeez_ng out the Russians. 
At Harbin and along the line estates were bought up by the 
Japanese, and in place of the devalued rouble the Japanese 
yen began to make its eppearance. In former days the 
* activity of the Chinese-Eastern Rai-way was aimed at the 
development oz Manchurian exports through Vladivostok 
only. 
In 1913 thitker went 79 per cent. of the whole and 85:5 
per cent. of the grain export. In 1925 all this was changed. 
To the south went 86:8 per cent. To Vladivostok, where 
mortification had set in, went only 13 per cent. : 

The victory of Soviet power in Siberia and in the Far 
East has, however, changed all this 

The Chinese authorities could not ignore the consolidat- 
ing power of Saviet Russia, who was the undisputed owner 
of the tremendous means of the Russian people invested in 
the Chinese-Eastern Railway. All tke efforts of Imperialist 
Powers could not prevent the conc_usion in 1924 of the 
Peking and Mukden agreements between U.S.S.R. and 
China, which regulated, among other things, the joint 
Soviet-Chinese management of the line tintroduced in 
October, 1924). “The Chinese-Eastern Railway ceased to 
be a weapon of the Japanese interests. On the contrary, 
it has now become the point d'’appri of Chinese national 
policy in Manchuria, and also of Soviet-Chinese trading 
and eccnomic relations (ir.cluding the restoration of the rôle 
of the port of Vladivostok). The distribution of the grain 
export has now improved. Vladivostok has received in — 
the last four years 45-7 per cent., 37 per cent., 47-1 per . 
cent., and 461 per cent. respectivelr. 

To sum up the history of railway construction in Mañ- 
churia represents a chain of acute :nternational conflicts 
between Russia and England, between Russia and Japan, 
between Russo-Japanese block ard the Powers with 
America at the head, between Japan and the Powers, 
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between Japan and Soviet-Ch:nese interests, and between 
Japan and China. 


CONCLUSWH-~-PROSP=CTS 


The open conflict between the Japanese and Chinese 
capital in its present sce.e dates from :926, when the 
Japanese were first confrox=ted with active railway con- 
struction by the Chinese dicscited age:nst -heir (Japanese) 
interests. In the spring o: 1927 the econoriic and political 
life-of Japan became eventit_ (acute financkil crisis, change 
of Government) and tkis sharpened their interest in the 
Manchurian problem. Ths Czebinet of the party of Seiukai, 
who had come to power, proclaimed as their slogan, “A 
positive policy in Meénchurta and Mongclia,’? which, in æ 
other words, meant a decisive pressure upon China and 
the Manchurian authorities. In the summer of 1927 the 
Japanese Government convened two ccficia. conferences at 
which new demands were loramclated. Simultaneously the 
Japanese Press adopted vigorously the same attitude. The 
result was the presentatiom <> che Pexing Government of 
a series of demands and the >eginn:ng cf the so-called 
Manchuria-Mongolian negotiations. As far as the rail- 
way construction questicn was concernec, these demands 
apparently implied the stopo:ag of the Fuirin-Chanchun 
Railway construction and <a= consent to a construction of 
new lines with Japanese mears. To these, as to other 
demands, the Japarese were shown a strong resistance. 
An anti-,apanese feelirg aros2 all over Menchuria and riots 
spread, and nothing came cut cf the Mancharia-Mongolian 
negotiations. , . 

Having failed in this cirection, Japan attempted to gain 
American influence. in te autumn of 1927 Japan was 
visited by Thomas Lamzorc, one of the directors of 
Morgan’s firm, and soon after it beceme Lnown that this 
firm intended to issue a big boen to the South Manchurian 
Railway, which was to amount to $30,500,coo. It was to 
be used for the constructioz cf aew liras. The chief aim 
of the project was, however, nct the money, which at the 
time was easily obtainable m Jepan itself, but the creation 
of American interest in th: Japanese Imperialistic enter- 
prises, which would weaker the Chinese res:stance. This 
political aspect of the loam was sharply cri-cized both in 
America and abroad anc it was ccnsequently ever realized. 

All that remains at present from the “ pcsitive policy ”’ 
in Manchuria is only the decision to strengthen the personal 
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undertakings cf the South Manchurian Railway and che 
Japanese investments in Manchuria. In 1928 the South 
» Manchurian Railway increased the coal output to 8,000,000 
tons, also the gun-metal output to 350,000 tons. In 
additngn, they organized a new undertaking—the production 
cf artificial manure. 

‘To sum up the situation one must admit that the near 
future will not bring about any sensational changes in the 
existing co-relation of the forces. The Chinese administra- 
tion is bound up hand and foot in its military operations, 
its finances extremely disorganized. Chinese capital is 
scattered, and compared with it the Japanese interests, 
which are regulated by the Government, seem gigantic. 

All this, hawevez, does not diminish the fact that the 
prospective of Japanese Imperialism in Manchuria is 
growing paler and chat the tendency of historical develop- 
ment is with all its firmness directed to the weakening and 
even to the comp-ete elimination of the Japanese influer-ce. 


(A sketch-map will te found on page 734.) 


LAMAISM IN MONGOLIA 


[The following summary of a paper, from Vol. 25 of Wovie Vostek, by 
C. Natsoff, throws an interesting light on developments in Mongolia, par- 
ticularly amorg the religous bodies, since the establishment, through Soviet 
influence and intervention, of the Mongolian People’s Republic in 1924. 
The observations, particularly with regard to Buriatia, which conclude the 
paper deserve attention, as throwing an interesting light on the Bolshevik 
attitude towards one of the most important religions of the East. } 


Monco.ria is the cradle of northern Jeamaism; it has 
brought up amidst its steppes hundreds and thousands of 
servants (Lamasi of the Buddhist religion. 

The Manchu dynasty did its utmost to utilize in its own 
favour the immense influence of the Lamas. The Lamas 
received from tke Manchu a complete freedom of action in 
all questions of rel:gion. The Lamas themselves, as well as 
their properties, were freed of all taxes and other charges. 
The more active Lamas received from the Manchu authori- 
ties various kinds of gifts and grants and titles of ‘‘ Gigen’”’ 
(saint), ‘‘ Hembo *’ (bishop), and “‘ Sordji’’ (priest) which 
empowered them to impose upon the populatiorf all sorts 
of contributions in aid of the religious institutions. The 
policy of the Manchu in thus aiding the Lamas was to 
restrain, witn the help of the Lamas, the wild enerzy of 
the Mongolian nomads. 
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The influence of the Lanas wes indeed great. No 
business, whether of the Szats or of an incividual, could 
be undertaken witaout = preliminary consultation. with a 
‘Lama. 

In spite of. such aa attuce on the pact of the (hinese 
Emperors to Lamaism, the declaration of Mongolian inde- 
pendeénce in 1911 wes swepcrt2d by a namber of Lamas. 
The greatest of the latter, the second ‘‘Sa‘nt’’ after Djibts- 
en-Damba-Huttukhte —cemaly, Semdi-Beksha-Djalhan- 
dztsa~-Huttukhta—commencec one of the regiments in 
Western Mongolia, cperating egainst the Cainese. Other 
noted Lamas participat=d :m the consoiracies arid the 
preparations for the r-sings. The “f >rotectors’’ of yester- 
day, of the Chinese, hed been compel-ed to take such 
action on account of tke ever-groring indignation felt 
among the wide masses of tie pcopuletion against the 
oppression and exp_ottation practised by the Manchu 
officials and the Chinese merchents. 

After the victory of the Nat:onal Revolutionary Move- 
ment in Mongolia ‘1921)-Ee pesitior of jibtsen- Damba- 
Huttukhta as head of the Stat2 was consizerably changed. 
In the first years o= this =iztcry the Hīutt-khta was a con- 
stitutional monarch, but the actual power was in the hands 
of the People’s Revalutizrary Government 
_ With the decline of the power of the Huttukhta, the 
Lamas naturally felt themse_-es relegated into the back- 
ground; seeing in tae Pecale’s Revolutiomary Government 
a new force in the countr., whith was gradually to under- 
mine their influence ove: the Mongdliam populace, and 
having no possibility of rskiag an oper. revolt, the more 
reactionary section of the Lames resorted tc the policy of 
murdering personages by meers of poison, etc. These 
elements endeavoured to enlist the kelp zi the foreigners 
(Tibetans) and hoped for foreizn military essistance (the 
Chinese Militarists). 

Apprehending the importance of the party in strengthen- 
ing of the freedom earnec by tre Mcngolar. masses, they 
succeeded in utilizing ix tavcur of ther own counter- 
revolutionary aims noted memb=rs of the People’s Revo- 
' lutionary Party (Bodo and Denzan), thus weakening the 
party ranks. Even- in tke Government there were sup- 
porters*of the conservative -uterzst whe helpec the organiza- 
tion of the conspiraters. The great Lanas, such as the 
Tibetan Saji-Lama end Momun-khan Huctukhta (Dya- 
Bogdo), attempted to ress a revol. The conspiracy, 
however, was detected in ¿me end Saji-Lar.a was shot at 
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Urga in spite of some sort of opposition from the con- 
stitutional monarch, Djibtszen-Damba-Huttukhta, while 
Dja-Bogdo was beheaded i in his own camp “‘ Majin-San,”’ 
between oon Province (China) end Nan-Tai-Shir (in 
Mongolia | 
AES i the death of Dyibtszen-Damba- Huttukhta, Mon- 
golia was proclaimed a People’s Republic. Part of 
Huttukhta’s property was handed cver to the State, and 
part to the religious institutions. 

The First Great furuldan of the Mongolian People’s 
Republic, which tock place in November, 1924, decided 
to place the seals of the Bogdo-khan in the hands of 
the Government for safe-keeping, and to introduce into 
the country the Republican régime without a President at 
the head of the State, entrusting the supreme power to the 
People’s Assembly and to the Government elected by the 
latter. 
© Next the First Great Huruldan adopted the following 
a historical decisions : 

. Separation cf the Church from the State. 

2. Abolition of titles of all degrees and the hereditary 
rights -of the Huttukhtas and Hubilganas (Church- 
feudals). 

3. Withdrawal of voting-rights from the Princes, 
Huttukhtas, and other personages of the Church hierarchy 
dwelling in the monasteries. 

All these measures of the People’s Revolutionary Party 
end its government, directed towards the weakening of 
individual influence upon the State, clearly showed that 
the wide masses cî Mongolia were imbued with the idea of 
the National Revolutionary Movement. , 

The approximate number of Lamas in the Mongolian 
People’s Republic was estimated at from 120,000 to 125,000 
persons. In the five Halhas Aimaks (districts) of Bogdo- 
Khan-UI, Tsitselic, Mandal, Khan-Taishi, and the Dylger- 
Ul the number of Mongolian monks was estimated in 1924 
to amount to 112,671 persons, which means that the Lamas 
represented 20 per cent. of the entire population, or 45 per 
cent. cf the male population. The pee may be divided 
two sections : 

Those living in the provinces among the laymen 
Ge 000). These are maintained partly by contributions, 
but chiefly by their own efforts as -andowners and cattle- 
breeders. 

2. Those living in monasteries (45,000). 

The monastery Lamas are sub-divided into two sections: 


e 
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. The high Lames 'holding high posts (5,000). 

2. Monks studying the divine books (40,000). 

To attain the post of a aigh Lama, the monk must serve 
in a monastery a certair pez:¢d and 2ay from 4,000 td 
6,000 roubles; the money beir¢ obtained either from rela- 
tions or from the masses by way of conzribution¥ to beg 
which a monk will travel to every corner of the province. 
The number of Lamas-has -eclined considerably during 
the last three or four years uncer the Nat:onal Revolutionary 
régime. 

Though statistics are onrelicble, the reduction ‘in their 
number from 1918 to 1927 can safely Ee stated to amount 
to 25,000 to 26;000 rerscns. 

According to the stazistizs of tke Zentral Committee of 
the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party the number 
of Lamas has shrunk still moze since 1927. 

The whole population of tis country is-700,000: males 
346,612, including 92,865 Lamas; females 338,320. The 
Lamas thus compose now ebort 26-7 per cent. of the male 
population. In spite cf this decrease in their number, the 
wealth of the monasteries nas inrreased. The whole cattle 
of Mongolia is estimatec at +,497,436 (taxable units), of 
which 830,525 belong tc the monas-eries—z.e., 18°4 per 
cent. of the cattle wealch of the cour:try is in the hands of 
the monasteries. The Margolan Lames thus are not only 
a political obstacle in the deve.opment of public life, but 
also continue to oppress =h= messes =ccncmically. 

The position of ths Mong-dmn L=mas at present is no 
‘doubt much worse than it was. The Lamas living among 
the laymen in the provinc=s are eprivec of all their former 
privileges, haying been completely equalized with the 
masses. They are subject to zhe same taxation and services , 
—i.e., they have to serve in the army, pay taxes, etc. The 
middle Lamas no longer get ccrtribut:oms trom the popula- 
tion in the former dimensions thus teing deprived of the 
chances of becoming hizt Lamas. All their labour in 
connection with the scudyirg cf divine Docks is in vain. 

To better their lot uncer the new circumstances the 
Lamas have now startec a cew reitormation movement. 
The reformers point oat thet formerly the Buddhist 
teaching, especially Lansatsm was quite different; that it 
is now'distorted. The early Biddhism knew not rewards 
by titles and privileges; and they demand— 

1, Abolition of monetary payments for zhe promotion to 
the post of high Lama. 

2. Free access ta the monastery pests. 
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. Collective ownership in place of private ownership. 
. Cleansing of the Mongolian religion. 

. Strict observance of the laws of Buddhism. 

` Institution of hermit life. 

The reformatory movement has to a certain extent been 
succes&ul, mainly in the Buriat-Mongolian autonomous 
S.S.R. which borders upon Mongolia. In Buriatia there 
are already separate monasteries of the reformers. 

The highest organ managing the affairs of the Siberian 
Buriat Buddhists is the spiritual “‘ Sobor ’’ convened every 
two years. Its sphere of activity includes: 

. The high guidance of the purity of the faith. 
Guidance of the affairs of the Church. 
Building of ** Datsans,’’ prayer houses and schools. 
. Creation of religious societies. 

‘Well-being of monasteries. 

. Distribution of means, 

. Election of the Padito-Kanbo-Lama. 

Publication of instructions, etc. 

Mongolian Lamaism at present is being split up; it is 
no longer united either in ideology or materially. 

The revolutionary parties must utilize this weakening of 
Lamaism. They must bring about internal dissensions 
among the Lamas by theological disputes; by encouraging 
contradictory interpretations; by strengthening the demo- 
cratic elements. - 

They must endeavour to educate the masses politically 
and enlighten them on the futility of the dogmas. 

They must discredit the Lamas by exposing the negative 
points of their activity and do everything in their power 
completely to free the people of Mongolia from the already 
dwindling influence of Lamaism. - 
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MUSSULMAN COURTS IN CENTRAL ASIA 


[The following is a summary of a paper br N. Eioletoff published in 
Volumes 23-24 of the Soviet pmblication Mov wostok. As a frank 
exposition of the Bolshevik’s a:-tide aad. inteaticns towards Ngussulman 
institutions in Central Asia, it 227 be read 2s a secuel to Mr. Mustafa 
Chokaiev’s two articles “ Tae Eesmaji Movement in Turkestan ” and “ The 
Soviets and Afghanistan,” publ sked “x Nos. 78 and 83 of the ASIATIC 
REVIEW. | 


I. JURISDICTION OF Kazis UNDER MUSSULMAN Law 


THe Kazi courts regres=ai one of the most. characteristic 
survivals of the Mussulman law. They survive not only 
in the Mussulman Eas:, but also in the Central Asian 
Soviet Republics. | | 

The foundation of the Kazi ccurt is kased on the first 
sources of the Mussulma= “ canonical law” ; in the decisions 
of Shariat and the dicte™=3 of traditior. Islam knew not 
until recent times the skarp darision between the religious 
duties and the civil relatiozs proper. The szurces of Mussul- 
man religious teachings, .iE2 those of the ancient Jews, em- 
brace therefore all the sp-eres of the crimmal, the civil, the 
judicial, and the law of process Thsse sources must form 
the basis of the activity >f a judge, wich activity is in a 
certain sense regarded as a function of a religious character. 
The judge becomes, as i> w2re, a guardian of the strict 
rules of Mussulman “* faith erd honour,” while the office 
of a judge is regarded as established by “° divine command 
for thé administration of justice.” A Kazi must be a 
-Mussulman by feith arid possess at least the qualities 
required of a witness. He must be henest. of age, prudent, 
independent and authcritatve, well cev sed in the questions 
of religion, of law and t-editiens, and w=ll known for his 
‘‘righteous’’ life. He -s appointed >y the head of the 
State or his plenipotenta-y. All Kazis are equal in the 
sphere of their rights, but the jurisdiction of each Kazi is 
limited by a definite territorial region, scmetimes even by 
time (appointment for a zertzin period! cr by other factors 
(appointment for a defmmice rember or category. of. cases), 
To safeguard Kazis fram temptatio~, Massulman law for- 
bids them to accept gifts (except from nearest relatives and 
friends); to accept invitations from either of the contestants 
or to attend their meetimcs.- He canrot judge the affairs 
of his, relatives or friencs. -He must not attempt to decide 
a case ‘‘ when his mental facu'ties are nct clear and firm.” 
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He must discharge his duties in a*mosque or in a public 
institution, or, as most frequently nappens, in his own 
house. 

Under the Kazi jurisdicticns the presence of a plaintiff 
is presupposed in every case, independent of whether it 
concerys a property or a criminal proceeding. In this 
sense the Kazi criminal justice corresponds to the Roman 

‘ accusatio.’ 

After hearing the plaintiff the Kazi must in the first place 
endeavour to reconcile the contestants, reminding them of 
the Prophet’s teaching on “‘ siulkh,”’ and of the Koran’s 
counsel that a peaceful agreement is valued higher than 

‘the ofice and mercy.” 

The burden oT proving’ (onus probandi) falls on the 
plaintiff. 

The Mussulman process admits the so- -called ‘ ‘formal 
proving.” The form and method cf proving are defined 
by the sources themselves ò? the Mussulman law, which 
possess scholastically elaborated casuistics. The basic 
aspect of an indubitable proving is the evidence of witness 
satisfying certain requirements, and, in certain cases, the 
oath. The written documents have only a secohdary 
importance, insufficient alone for the motives of decision, 
unless substantiated by witnesses. 

The oath in the Mussulman law is resorted to mainly 
as a ‘‘ purifying oath” for the defendant. If a plaintiff 
cannot prove his case, the Kazi offers the defendant at the 
request of the plaintiff to sweaz that the accusation is wrong. 
If he swears, the case is dismissed. It is dismissed like- 
wise, if the plaintiff failing to prove his case fails also to 
demand such an oath from the defendant. If, on the other 
hand, the defendant refuses by silence or by word to take 
oath, the Kazi decides the case in favour of the ‘plaintiff. 

In complicated cases when the orientation in the sources 
and various commentaries, etc., and their application to 
the given case, répresented Cifficulties beyond the Kazi’s 
competency, the question was submitted to the learned legal 
experts—‘‘ Mufti.” This enquiry was made even before- ` 
hand. Information thus furnished became a document 
called ‘“‘ Rivojat.’” 

The ‘‘Rivojat’’ is submitted by the Kazi to his ‘ “Agliams”* 
for discussion, and, having heard their opinion, he formu: 
lates his decision. Preference is given to the party that 
obtains ‘* Rivojat’” fizst, or if both parties had.obtained it 
simultaneously, the one whose  Rivo} jat ’* was from a more 
authoritative ‘‘ Mufti’? got the preference. The verdict 
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thus arrived at is final" Revision or retrial of the case is 
allowed only in cases of verdicts contradicting the law. 
Revision takes place et the conference of Kazis, or it is 
effected by the chief Kazi (Kazi-Kaglian). T 


a i « & 
2. EVOLUTION or THE Kazı Court 


The Mussulman jucicial process reflects to a consider- 
able degree those forms of civil inter-relations which are 
characteristic of the elzmertary beginnings of commercial 
capitalism. In this respect one can detect in it certain 
analogies with the Reman process and the Roman law. 
The Roman judicial precess developed, however, con- 
secutively in connecticn with the development and com- 
plication of economic inter-relations. In the classical 
epoch there grew in the Roman process a definite tendency 
for the introduction of zhe “ inquisitional movement ’’—for 
the expansion of a judge’s rôle, etc. 

The Mussulman process inasmuch as it was expressed 
in the Kazi courts was less susceptible to changes. In the 
Mussulman States, and perticularly in the Khanates of 
Central Asia, commercial capitalism 2xisted side by side 
with the elements of feudal and semi-fendal relations and 
with the surviving rem-arts of a patriarchal-tribal régime. 
Correspondingly therefor2 both the commercial and the 
civil relations connected therewith bore a peculiar Eastern 
character. There werz here no well-developed and well- 
organized credit-systems and credit-institutions. Hence 
the pecujiar “‘ concrete zeaiism ’* of the Mussulman process. 
In commercial transaccions there were in the majority of 
cases no receipts ncr a~ytiing corresponding to the bill of 
exchange. Transactions were effected by parole, but in 
the presence of witnesses: The whole trade was carried 
on in the bazaars, in special caravanserais and shops in 
accordance with the resuicements of the Shariat, in order 
that the goods to be sold might be seen during the trans- 
action, the enaction o7 wh:ch is effected with the aid of 
witnesses, who are paid both by the seller and the buyer 
and ‘‘acting in a way during the transaction the rdle of 
brokers.” To this system of commercial transaction cor- 
responds the: system cf formal evidence which does not 
recognize written documents as of suficient power. | 

If this system was setisfactory for primitive and uncom- 
plicated commercial transactions, it was not so in the 
criminal sphére where, wita the complication of political 
relations and the growth of statecraft, the encounter with 
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more serious difficulties inevitably téok place. The criminal 
process of the Shariat retained to a greater degree 
traces of tribal relations, primitive rights, and in this 
«sense it contradicted the later forms of the State’s social 
régime. 

Alregdy in the commentaries on the Mussulman law one 
can find therefore deviation from the original ‘‘ accusatio ”’ 
process in criminal matters. Proven thefts and robberies 
now can no longer remain unpunished; the peaceful settle- 
ment being now recognized as inadmissible. There are 
two forms of criminal cases: (1) Punishment in its proper 
sense (‘* khad *’}, the degree of which is determined by the 
Shariat; and (2) *‘taazir,’’ punishment not foreseen by the 
Shariaz, the degree of which, not being determined before- 
hand, is left to the discretion of the Kazi. ‘* Taazir’’ may 
also be applied for the non-observance of those dictates of- 
the Koran or Shariat, the punishment for which has not 
been indicated in either of them; and also for some ‘incon- 
siderable sins against “‘social morals.” In the affairs 
connected with “‘ Taazir*’ it increases thus the independ- 
ence of Kazi. In the commentaries on the Mussulman 
laws a difference is made between crime against the irfterests 
or honour. of private persons (‘‘ Hak-kul-abd’’) and 
behaviour contracicting the requirements of law, but not 
_harmful to a person, known as “‘crimes only against the 
divine command ’* (‘‘ Hak-Allah’’), such as, for example, 
that of drunkenness, non-observance of rites and customs, 
etc. In such cases “‘ Taazir’’ can be applied independently 
of anyone’s complaint or accusation, and not only by the 
Kazi alone, but also by any person appearing thus in ‘‘ Dei 
causa.”” 

Finally, a principle has been introduced that the Kazi 
courts should try only matters connected with. those 
questions that are contained in the Shariat, the so-called 
‘* Shariat matters.” All other cases of acts and behaviour 
against the State are to be dealt with by the State 
administration. A division thus is effected between ‘the 
religious court and the lay court. In practice, however, 
a majcrity of criminal cases passes to the administrative 
courts, and this in contradiction to the Shariat, only civil 
affairs being left to the Kazi courts. The administrative 
procedure was thus freed from those formal rules ahd 
guarantees which were established for the Kazi courts and 
was also less limited by a definite law. Hence its un- 
doubtedly high-handed action. A case is tried verbally, 
and no notes are zaken, there remaining thus no traces of 
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a tried case. Bribery*and extortion and illicit. practices 
have under the system become most common. 

In spite of the fact that zhe Kazi court owing to its 
external forms provided z greater degree of legality than’ 
the administrative court, iz also became ccntaminated with 
corruption, due no dout to influences of tne general order 
of things in the Central Asian Khanates and to the system 
of remuneration. 

The Khazi court, on the cther hand, could not satisfy 
the demands of a more complicated civi. life, especially 
from the moment of she appearance in Central Asia of 
Russian “‘ colonial ”* capital end of the development of the 
credit system. Credit transactions arising out of this new 
order could not, in faci, remain within the competency of 
the Mussulman courzs and found thei way into the 
European courts (Rusziar: in Central Asia). So did also 
all the transactions with the Europeans. 

In spite of these failings cf the Kazi courts the Young 
Bokharan party in Bokhara, and the Liberal strata of the 
Mussulman bourgeoisie ard intelligentsia in Turkestan, in 
the period of Russian domination, did nct think it neces- 
sary to replace the Kazi courts with Europ2an courts. The 
Mussulman masses atzributed the failings of their Kazi 
courts to the influence of ‘‘ Russian -zeaction.’’ The 
demand of all the strata of Mussulman society was con- 
sequently, not the abolition, but the reorzanization of the’ 
Kazi courts, the restoration of the “‘orig-nal spirit of the 
Shariat,” and its independence. 


: t 
3. Tae Kazı COURTS UNDER THE SOVIET REGIME 


The conservative forms of the Kazi courts, with their 
semi-feudal and speciically patriarchal order of the East, 
could not naturally be tolerated under the Soviet régime. 
The court of Kazi, and the Shariat rights applied by it, 
presented, in a sense, = certain obstacle tc the introduction 
of the principle of a sngle People’s Couzt as an organ of 
the proletarian dictatorship. After the final consolidation 
of the Soviet régime in Turkestan, measures were adopted 
for the liquidation of the Kazi courts and the introduction 
of the Soviet People’s Courts. . 

Subsequent developments—the expansion of the Basmaji 
movement, and the in-roduczion of a new economic policy 
(N.E.P.)—to a certaim extert caused the changing of the 
Soviet policy in regard io the Mussulman courts among 
other questions. From 1921 began the fertial restoration 
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of the Kazi courts in Soviet Turkestan. The slow develop- 
ment at the time oZ the Soviet People’s Court also con- 
tributed to this restoration which began to seem necessary, 
‘especially since the entry into the Soviet Union of the 
Bokhazan and Khoresmian (Khivan) Republics, where the 
Kazi caurts and thei: traditional tribal bases were especially 
strong. This retreat is, however, temporary. The Kazi 
courts will die ovt as soon as they lose authority. They 
can be undermined gradually from within with the aid of 
progressive clergy aad teachers. 
The basic principes of the Soviet policy in regard to the 
Kazi courts in Central Asia are as follows: — 
_ The Kazi courts are allowed to function in deference to 
the express wishes of the labouring masses, and at their 
wish they will be abolished in time. | 
Measures are being taken to safeguard the population 
with a sufhcient number of Soviet judges and to enhance 
the respect for the People’s Courts. | 
Attempts are repeatedly being made to Sovietize the 
Kazi courts by selection of judges; by changing the con- 
ditions in which they function; by instituting guarantees of 
Soviet control of the activities of the Kazi courts, etc. 
Correspondingly with this principle developed the Soviet 
legislation about the Kazi courts.. One of the more. sub- 
stantia: acts of this legislation is the paragraph ‘*On the 
courts of Kazi*’ of December 23, 1922. In this paragraph 
the voluntary character of the courts is emphatically stated. 
‘The Kazi try cases only if so desired by the contestants. 
In case of a defendant’s refusal to be tried by the Kazi, 
the case passes to the single People’s Court’’ (2). “* Kazi 
are to be elected by the native-born citizens possessing 
voting rights undzr the Soviet legislation’’ (5). ‘* They 
are elected for one year” (5). “‘ The electors select two 
candidates of whem one is confirmed in his post by the 
Executive Committee of the locality concerned, the other 
remaining an appointed candidate” (9-10). ‘‘ The age 
census is twenty-five’” (6). There is to be no special 
formal qualification (such as theological judicial educa- 
tion). The court is maintained or subsidized by the local 
Executive Committee. . 
The competency >f Kazi courts is also limited. They 
can try cases of insults by action, word or letter; libel, 
hooliganism, ‘“‘common’” theft, and suchlike. Punish- 
ments for these offences must be based on the regulations 
in the corresponcing paragraphs of the Soviet Criminal 
Cade (1922)—namely, in the paragraphs 172, 174, 76, 181. 
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Complaints against thë decision of the Kazi can be lodged 
at the Soviet People’s Court. The Kazi courts at present 
represent, in fact, a mixed Sovte:-Shariel court. There 
is no doubt the Soviet leg_slation has cut ceeply into it. > 

Another fact weakening the- Kazi court is this. The 
power of a decision of the Kazi court lies in its gpiritual 
(or religious) authority. Kazi does not resort to the ser- 
vices of Militia or other orzans to compel the appearance 
of a defendant or to enforze their tecisioms. It is natural 
that cases requiring. compulsion and effecte decisions will 
not be submitted to a Kazi court, but to a People’s Court. 

The Kazi court, in short, is already gradually losing its 
former specific importance end.its, so to sp2ak, ‘judicial ”’ 
character. The expansicr of the net of the People’s 
Courts, especially in the las: year, has considerably reduced 
its number. : os 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“ INDIA DN TRIAL.” 

To the EEtor of the AstateS REWEW. 
SIR, i ; 
Your reviewer summeærizzs the contznzions advanced in my book 
“India on Trial” in these vords : " That people (tae Indian) consists in 
the mass of peaceful, contenzed peasants anc workers who prefer British 
rule to any other, while the upper classes car be disided between aristo- 
cratic warriors devoted to the B-tish throne znd takers who appear only 
to want power. To the latter classes foctish Britsh politicians persist 
in surrendering power.” 

I consider this summary bo te a travesty cf a se~ious attempt to deal 
with problems of vital concern ta India and the Empire. Anyone reading 
the review without reading the sock might b2 excussd for believing that 
“ India on Trial” consisted. >f crade banalities. 
¥eurs faithfully, 

J. E. Woovacorr. 


August 5, 1929. 
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DEBATES IN THE ČHAMBER OF 
PRINCES 


ANNUAL SURVEY 


Report BY His Hicuyess THE MAHARAJA OF PATIALA 
REVIEWING THE VVORK PERFORMED BY THE CHAMBER 
OF PRINCES DJRING THE PAST YEAR 


His EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY : I call upon {is Highness the Chancellor 
to present the repcrt revizwing the work performed by the Chamber of 
Princes during 1928. 

His HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA oF PATIALA: Your Excellency, Your 
Highnesses,—I rise, in discharge of my duty as Your Highnesses’ 
Chancellor, to review the work of the last year, I may say at the very 
outset that this year has been, from its impcrtance, one which may well 
shape the destinies of generations to come. We have taken the oppor- 
tunity provided for us cy the statesmanlike sympathy of Your Excellency 
to conduct intensive researches nto the legal and the economic aspects of 
the position of the Indian States, whose ideals and importance are now 
appreciated by a wider circle of opinion than was previously the case. 
Many major issues have been classified ; anc we have brought our best 
endeavours to the task of discovering the directions in which the present 
political system is, fram our Joint of view, capable of improvement. 
The results of our labzurs have yet to mature, but we are hopeful that 
in no long time thev will bear fruit. 


Tue INDIAN STATES COMMITTEE 


As Your Highnesses are doubtless aware, our work during the last year 
primarily centred round tbe Ind_an States Committee, whose appointment 
we owe to Your Excellercy’s appreciation of cur difficulties ; our activities 
in this connection began even before the last Chamber Session. We held 
a series of preliminary meetings with the Right Hon. Sir Leslie Scott in 
Patiala, Kashmir, Jam=agar, Bikaner, and Eombay. These discussions 
revealed early the nzcessity of setting up a special organization to prepare 
the case of the Princes for presentation to the Committee of Enquiry. 
Colonel Haksar of Gwza-ior was placed in charge of the special organiza- 
tion as Director, while Professor Rushbrook Williams of Patiala was 
associated with him as Joint Director. The Ministers and Officers of 
many other States also assisted the organization work both in India and 
England, and their labours made it possible for us to present our case 
to the Indian States Committee far more. effectively than at one time 
seemed possible. The t-ms at our disposal was very short in view of the 
difficulties to be overcom2. For, be it rememtered, the Indian States are 
separate units; their E.ulers ars but gradually acquiring the habit af 
close and effective co-operation: and the material necessary to establish 
our contentions had to be collected throughout the length and breadth 
of India. I need not refer here in detail to the work of the special 
organization in Ind:a and England in connection with the presentation 
of our case; but I fee. I must particularly mention our obligations to 
Sir Leslie Scott and his colleagues, to Colonel Haksar and Ga 
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Rushbrook Williams, and tþ o hers associated wita them in the very 
strenuous, devoted work thej heve accomplished on cur behalf. 


WORE IN ENGLAND 


The nature of the enquiry ccedtcted by the Indizn States Committee 
necessitated the presence in Erzland of a strong representation of the 
Standing Committee of the Chamber, in order that che represegtation of 
the case might be effectively directed. It was accoraingly arranged that 
their Highnesses the Maharajas or Xashmir, Cutan, and Nawanagar, 
His Highness the Ruler of Bhopal, and myself shoald proceed overseas 
in the course of the summer. Frior to our deparcure, two important 
conferences were held. The first consisted of the Punjab Hill Chiefs, 
who assembled, in March last year, -n my capital. The second was a 
representative meeting of Pr-ncez and Ministers convened in Bombay, in 
April last, to discuss the general line of action in connection with the 
work in England. Both tkese conferences proved fruitful, and solid 
work was done. ‘Therefore, for over seven months we had to be busy in 
England. The quality and the quartity of the wo-k done in England 
on behalf of the whole Order speaks for itself. We could not have 
accomplished this, or anythirg like it, but for the confidence and support 
which Your Highnesses lent to -he Standirg Committee and myself in’ 
the discharge of the important and delicate task ent-usted to us. I am 
particularly grateful to my colzeagues their Highnssses the Rulers of 
Kashmir, Bhopal, Nawanagar, and Cutch, who left their States and 
gave me freely of their time ant assistance, in dirac ing the presentation 
of our case before the Indian States Committee. To their wise counsel, 
unsparing labour and genercus suppcrt, I, as Charcellor, must ascribe 
the success which characterized cur labours. The amount of work 
entailed was very great. Im 1: we were most abiy assisted by our 
Ministers. I should like to make particular menon of Sir Parbha 
Shanker Pattani, Administrator oc Bnaynagar, Sir Manubhai Mehta, Prime 
Minister of Bikaner, who was kindly deputed to England by my dear elder 
brother His Highness the Mahzraja of Bikaner; from Major Colvin, 
who represented His Highmess of Rewa; from Mr. Wattal, of the 
Kashmir Government; and from Mr. Abbasi, the Political Secretary 
of His Highness the Ruler of Bhopal, and Mr. Sen of the Patiala 
Government. 

å AND in [NDIA 


But while we were in England, zhe work in India had to be carried 
on. We had to conduct a coudle-barrelled organization, and the 
Chancellor’s Secretariat in Inia was more active than ever before. 
His Highness the Maharaja or Alwar acted as Chancellor during my 
absence, and I take this opportanity of thanking His Highness for his 
efforts in the interests of our Order. I owe a deed debt of gratitude to 
His Highness the Maharaja of Bikarer, whose devcted work on behalf 
of the whole Order of Princes ñas lad the founcations of our present 
edifice. His statesmanlike adyvce amd his wise championship of our 
cause were as ever a tower of s:rergth to us. Our one regret was that 
he found it impossible to come te England with us lst year. 

While I am discharging, as Caanceller, my debt cf gratitude to those 
who aided in the work of the yeer, I should like to convey the thanks of 
all of us to His Highness the Newab of Palanpur, who worthily upheld 
the dignity and reputation of tke Incian Frinces af the last session of 
the Assembly of the League of “atiors. We await ais report with keen 
interest ; but the success he achi=ved is already in some measure known 
to us. 
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Your Highnesses, in the circumstances Explained above, it was but 
natural that the soutme work of the Standing Committee should recede 
sto the background in view of the all-engrossing labours demanded by 
the enquiry into tur pr2sent and future prsition. This explains why 
only one meeting of the Standing Committee could be held during this 
year. ‘Wis tcok place in January last. It is, however, gratifying that, 
despite obvious d ficulties, we were able to achieve constructive results 
through the Standing Committee. The following subjects were discussed 
at the meeting : 


ORE OF THE STANDING Psst a 


1. Constrection af Tramways in Indian States. 

2. Question of amending Section 45 of the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure, 1908 (V. of 1908), to enable Civil and Revenue Courts in 
British India to send their decrees for execution to Courts of Indian 
States. 

3. Standardizezian of Ceremonial Programmes. 

4. Revision of the Rules and Procedure for the settlement of 
boundary disputes between Indian States. 

5. Questioa of giving Publicity to the Proceedings of the Chamber 
of Princes. 

6. Acquisizion of Non-Residential Property in British Indie by 
Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 

7. Radio Broadcasting in British India and its application to 
Indian States. 

8. Question or the grant to Ruling Princes and Chiefs of the 
Privilege of exercis.ng Censorship over Telegrams. R 

g. Air Nazgation in India (including Indian States). 


SOME DETAILS 


Out of these items, those relating to construction of Tramways, 
Publicity of the Chamber Proceedings, and the proposed amendment of 
Section 45 C.P.C. have been finally disposed of. The Standing Com- 
mittee’s recommendation regarding the Publicity of the Chamber Pro- 
ceedings has already been approved by Your Highnesses, while that 
relating to the construction of Tramways will be presented in,the course 
of this session, wnen I shall have to say more about that subject. The 
proposed amendn-ent xf Section 45 of the Civil Procedure Code had been 
suggested to give lege: sanction to the existing practi@e of reciprocity in 
the matter of execution of decrees. The proposed amendment was not 
intended to give sny facilities to State subjects or any powers to State 
Courts ; it only amec at giving legal sanction to certain procedure which 
is being followec even at present by the British Indian Courts in this 
behalf. The Stetes concerned did not particularly desire the amend- 
ment, and the latest cpinion received by the Government of India was to 
the effect that the proposed amendment was unnecessary even from their 
point of view. Accordingly, the Standing Committee dropped the pro- 
posed amendment 

The question ef r=vision of Ceremonials has been referred by the 
Standing Committee zo a Sub-Committee consisting of the following : 


His Highness of Bikaner, E ? 
His Highness of Kashmir, 

Myself, and the 

Political Secretary, 


to collect material, from the States, regarding difficulties experienced in 
this behalf in the past and suggestions for improvement a future. I 


È 
shall be addressing Your Higanesses soon or. this question, and hope and 
trust that Your Highnesses will give it the early and serious consideration 
its importance requires. 4 


The draft rules for the settlement of boundary disputes were referred 
to a Sub-Committee of the following Ministers : Í 


x. Sir Manubhai Hekta of Bikaner, 
2. Mr. Wekefiald of Kashmir, X 
3- Mir Magbool Marnood of Patiala, 
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under the egis of His Highmess o7 Bhopal, and their report, which has 
been approved by the Stand.ng Committee, is being circulated to Your 
Highnesses for invit-ng further sizgestions and criticisms, which will 
then be thrashed by the Standing Committee. 

Regarding Acquisition of Non-Residential Property in British India 
by Princes, the Starding Committee has finally amended the relevant 
summary, particularly providing for acquisitior through bequests or 
successions. The amended summary is new with the Government of 
India, and I hope it will be ready for the next sess.on. The question 
of Radio Broadcasting in British India was also further considered, and 
the agreement reached at the Standing Committee is reported to be under 
consideration of the Governmert of India experts. The question of 
Censorship over Telogrems was x.so considered, and though certain 
technical difficulties have been discovered by the Legislative Department, 
avenues are being explored <o fnd a practical solution of them. The 
question of Air Navigat.on ove- Indian States is a matter in which, 
as Your Highnesses know ful. well, we are all vitally concerned. 
Accordingly, it evoked a lively d scrssion at the last Standing Committee 
meetings. The matter teing stil under consideration, I am precluded 
from referring to it at length, Euz I trust J may be permitted to take 
Your Highnesses intc confidence ky stating that we zave succeeded not 
only in presenting our view-poirt strongly at the Standing Committee, 
but have also given toker. of our willingness, within ‘imitations, to meet 
the reasonable demands of the Government of India in the matter. I 
hope and trust that with far flay, reason, justice, and imagination it 
will be possible to salve this knctty problem. 

Apart from these questions, tae Standing Commitzee informally dis- 
cussed the question of the Emplcyment of the European British subjects 
in the States, and that of the propcsed decoration of the Chamber Hall 
with the Armorial°B2arings of <h2 various States. It is premature to 
refer to the first question here a~ this stage, and I hope it will come in 
due form at the proper time befcre Your Highnesses. About the second 
question, in view of the obvious difficulties involved, it was decided to 
give up the question of decorating the Chamber with Armorial Bearings, 
which are to be returned to th: different States concerned. We also 
discussed among ourselves mfo-rally the various questions connected 
with the Agenda of che Indian States Forces Committee. 


CHANGES IN THE. Conpuct or BUSINESS 


This year, Your Highnesses, zlec witnessed two important changes in 
the conduct of our business [cr the first time the Secretary to the 
Chancellor and our experts attercled the meetings of zhe Standing Com- 
mittee. Moreover, for the farst time the Standirg Committee prepared 
its own and Chamber’s Agenda icr the approval of His Excellency the 
Viceroy. For both these changes we are beholden to His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kashmir fər bringirg in the relevant zesolutions; and to 
His Excellency the Viceroy for giving effect to them forthwith. Our 
preoccupatigns this year in conrection with the Butler Committee work 
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active. He has won the confidence and géod will, both of his Brother 
Princes and the Government, which is by fo means an easy task. He 
kas been broad-minded and sympathetic, znd has always at heart the 
interests of representative members and the constituents also. He is 
trying to remove the misrepresentations and unwarranted allegations 
levelled against the adminstration of Indian States by a brochure con- 
taining tke real state of things, which will soon be published. 

For all this, I pzrsonally offer my sincere thanks, and hope the 
Chambe: will not be sparing in recording its applause for the valuable 
and meritorious services done by the worthy Chancellor. 

His HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA OF ALWAR: In a very few words I 
desire to associate mw name with the senciments of appreciation and 
thanks expressed by those who have gone before me on this resolution 
for a vote of thanks tz His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala. I know 
from my personal association with His Highness, both in work as well 
as in social matters, thet he has paid the greatest consideration to the 
work and onerous responsibilities which have fallen on his shoulders as 
the elected Chancellor of this house. His Highness has held this office 
and holds it now at an important juncture in the career of those who 
belong to the Chamber of Princes. For Your Excellency was good 
enough to appoint a Committee, now gen2rally known as the Butler 
Committee, which was given certain terms of reference and in connection 
with whose work His Highness, together with some other members of my 
Order, took upon themselves the responsibility of going to England to 
carry to a conclusion the work which was started in India, but which 
could not be finished in India because it was not possh ie for the Com- 
mittee to return there again for another year. May I, therefore, whole- 
heartedly associate myself with the congratu_ations that have been poured 
on His Highness’s worthy shoulders? I congratulate him for the interest 
that he has tazen, but more still on the success that he has achieved so 
far in his endeavcurs. 

His Highness has bzen generous enough to speak in kind terms about 
myself for the period that I held the pcst of Chancellor when His 
Highness was away. I propose to take the opportunity of conveying my 
thanks on another occasion. Suffice it to say on the present one that I 
really had little todo. For it was His Highness who instig&ted me on 
more than one oczasian to issue whips round to members of our Order 
in order that they might give practical and pecuniary assistance in con- 
nection with the work that was being conducted in England. The work 
in itself was to me perscnally very distasteful. But my brother Princes 
responded very generously, not to my call, but to the call (which I merely 
repeated with a few additional words of my own) that came from the 
Chancellor, who was in England at the time. However, His Highness 
has been good enough to appreciate the very little work that I was able 
to perform during the six or seven months that I held the post of 
Chancellor, which gives me satisfaction in the sense that I was able to 
contribute, in however small a degree, in however unworthy a degree, to 
the task which was being carried on by His Highness and his colleagues 
both in England and in India. 

Therefore I whole-eartedly associate myself with the congratulations, 
and I co so conscious of the fact that it is easy enough to speak’ in 
platitudes, that it is easy enough to be conventional. I know some cynics 
have even called our Chamber a ‘‘ mutual admiration society.” I want 
fo avoic that when I m expressing what my heart feels. I am not 
expressing in complimentary or conventional terms only. I am sure those 
who have gone before me have done likewise, and in adding my quota 
of gratitude and thanks to His Highness the Chancellor, ¥ wish him 
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every success in his endeavcurs to bring to a fruition that important and 
responsible task with whick we, as Lis collezgves, have been associated ; 
which he, as Chancellor is Yoing his very best tc briag to a fruition ; and 
which, when it comes befcre Your Excellency for a final decision, we 
hope will lead to the restlt that you, our Gcvernment, the Chancellor, his 
colleagues, and the Prinses =f this Caamber al! unitedly wish and desire. 

His ExceLLency THa Viceroy: I think the Chamber has certainly 
been fortunate this year—a year which, as has been pointed out, has 
been exacting and heav-——n the sarvices that it has been able to enlist 
of His Highness the Chancellor. Itis naturel thet the principal attention 
of the Chamber should have been directed to the wark of the Committee 
that has been enquiring int> cercain natters with which Your Highnesses 
are very closely concerned, and I have no coubt at all, altnough we still 
await its report, that, whem the r=port is received, it will show that the 
Committee has taken ful account of che case that Your Higinesses sought 
to lay before it. I have equally no doubt that the Committee will have 
been materially assisted by she manner in which that case was developed. 

There is only one other point to waich I want, in one or two sentences, 
to refer. I notice that the ChenesLor, in zefersnce to the more general 
work of the Chamber, has wade a recerence to the Armorial Bearings that 
Your Highnesses will odserre hav2 teen set up zs an experiment in order 
to test the effect of cclour in tk:s Chamber. JI understand from the 
Chancellor that a decisio: has been reached about them to which he 
referred in his speech. Tie orl, coservation {I desire to make is that I 
think it conceivable that, ¿fter sceing them actually on the walls, there 
may he some among Your Highnesses who might possibly desire, with 
the fuller knowledge cf tas exec: produced by the decoration, further 
consideration of the questicn. Jf that be so, I wish to hold myself at 
the disposal of any of those inte-2sted e#her to discuss the question, or 
to act as a liaison officer betweer. Your Highnesses and the architect in 
your mural schemes for the betterment ofthe Chamber. 

The resolution has bzen >rorcosed, and seconded, and supported, that 
the Chamber should be asked tc cffer its thanks to the Chancellor for the 
manner in which he has d rected ite work curing the past year. Those 
who are in favour will agn-fy ther assent. 

(The Chamber signified Its assent.) 

His ExcELLENcY TH= Viceroy The resolution is carried unanimously. 

His HicHnegs THE MAHARAJA oF PATIALA: I am very grateful to 
Your Excellency, His Sligtness the Maharaja cf Bikaner, His Highness 
the Maharaja of Alwar, acd the Princes for the acknowledgment of my 
humble services, and I zhank Your Exceller.cy and their Highnesses from 
the core of my heart. 
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from the mystical inspiration which ee supreme masterpieces of 
the twe fth century, and from the lovely delftacy of Rublev’s work. 

Lastly, there are the examples of the work cf the later painters, Simon 
Ushakcv (Nos, 111 and 112)—whose fame’seems to me to be ill-founded, 
when has work is compared with that of the older schools—and of Peter 
Goldobin. The icons of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, of which 
a few examples are perhaps wisely shown, mirror the ill-digested influence 
of European styles and the artistic sterility of the children of an age 
which sought to imizate an alien culture rather than to develop the 
profuncities of their own nature. 

Professor Chirikov and his collaborators of the State Restoration Work 
Department are to be congratulated on their services to civilization in the 
restoraton and preservation of these treasures of Russian medizeval art. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


SURYA Namaskars (SUN ADORATION) FOR HEALTH, EFFICIENCY, AND 
Lencevity. By Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, Chief of 
Acndh. Second edition, 192g. (Printed at the Aundh State Press.) 
Price r rupes. 


(Reviewed by Joun CALDWELL- JOHNSTON.) 


We had the pleasure in the April, 1929, number of the ASIATIC REVIEW 
of recommending to our readers the perusal of this unique work—a 
treatise on Physical Culture directly derived from and founded upon 
the immemorial religious teachings of the Hindu Scriptures. It is a 
trite saying that history repeats itself. Rather should one aver that in 
the incenceivably vast pilgrimage of the human race through space and 
time meny things haye been practised by our forerunners that have since 
become forgotten, and many things have been discovered and jnvented in 
our day that were both known and lost Jong ago. Thus we feel sure that 
these traditional Sun Exercises which His Highness the Chief of Aundh 
has broight to our nctice would well repay examination at the hands of 
our medical and Physical Culture experts. This second edition, at the 
original very modest price of one rupee, has been considerably enlarged 
and imodroved. Several chapters are rewritten, while two new chapters 
and six new pictures have been added. The technique and medus 
operanas of performing the Namaskar exercise are fully and thoroughly 
explained, even at the risk of repetition. ‘‘ Surya Namaskars’’ has 
already been trenslated into six Indian languages—namely, Hindi, 
Gujarati, Marathi, Kanarese, Telugu, and Tamil; and Urdu and 
Bengali versions are shortfy to appear. All these translations have been 
made by learned volunteers on their own initiative. If one may venfure 
a suggestion, it might seem worthy His Highness’s deliberation whether 
a personal visit to England might not be beneficial in obtaining needed 
publicity and corsidezation for the so excellent ‘‘ Surya Namaskars.”’ 
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Essays AND SPEECHES. By G. D. Bhate, M.A. (Tutorial Press, Bom- 
bay.) 

The author was Princpal zf the W llingdon Colege, Sangli, and on the 
eve of his retirement ge-hered togsther these wrtinzs in English. They, 
are some of the harvest ef thirty sears of act.ve end scholarly life, and they 
show a wide range of -:nterest and of irtellecfua: sympathy. In one 
address he treats of the problem cf ‘Wes:ern Extuzation ” afd its effect 
on Indian character; the o der :ype of Imdiar Ezd religious ideals, but 
with a mechanical and construczive tual, and wih undue self-concentra- 
tion, whereas the modera one tezds to hav2 a better conception of duty, 
personal and social, but zeecs discipline of his mimd and will. In another 
he analyzes “ the scientific epirit,” wich he thn=s is rare in India, and 
discusses its fuller app3caton to Imdian circumstances, and he urges 
young mén to more patiant stud» aad strenrous practical work. 

‘t Cramming,” as a m=thod, he discourages and cn the whole condemns, 
_ and pleads for methodic=] study, w-th perceptioa, attention, reflection—so 

that the natural leaders of tae people shall be -ezllş cultured. He holds 
suggestive discourse on “he fruitfulness of zhe ccenjcint and simultaneous 
study of “ Greek and Indian philosoph~.” Hls papers on ‘Sartor 
Resartus” and “Carly” recl one’s orn entausiastic studies of fifty 
years ago; and he has felt the spel, and hopes fcr an Indian Carlyle. 
His longest paper is a thoughtfu. sarrmary view œ Eant’s philosophy and 
its extension by the verstile genius o7? Hegal. 

Mr. Bhate has studied at first hanc the works ef “he Maharashtra poet 
Ramadas (1608-1681)—the Verses addressed ta Mind, devotional in 
character, teaching love and “aith towards Rema—and especially the 
famous Dasabodh, or Frecepts of -he Servant of Rama, in dogmatic and 
didactic dialogue, giving the philosophic aad reliicus views of the poets 
and saints of Mahara-atre, and divergirg inte man’s worldly duties. 
Ramadas, in later life, was, as is well knewn, the spiritual perceptor of 
Sivaji. Mr. Bhate gives hich praise to the Dasabdh, and says that it is, 
like the poems of, Tukamm, a st.:nuleting book; ncidentally he mentions 
that Ramadas was “enamourec of fame,” and suggests that his ethical 
goal was to “act in sih £ wa; as fo secare wockd-wide fame after your 
death.” 

The three short biogmph:cal zssays are fascinacinz: the venerable Dr. 
Ramkrishne Gopal Bhacdarkar, zmirent as teash=:, antiquarian, historian, 
social reformer, religious leader’ Gepal Krishna Sokhale (1866-1915)— 
brilliant student, disciple cf Rznade, President of the Indian National 
Congress, imperial statesmen, found=r of the Servants of India Society, 
sane and practical, wise anc good, beloved of many friends, and too early 
dead; Haribhaoo Limage, of Fe-gusson Cdllege—history lecturer, adminis- 
trator, civic worker, libe-al thinzer end citizen. A “ Plea for Sociology ” 
is an excellent paper, ough shart. Thet scieace, founded by Auguste 
Comte, has won its way to secura position and general study. 


W. F. W. 
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INDIA AT THE NORTH-EAST COAST 
EXHIBITION 


~ * By B. D. Asrı, M.A. 
(Indian Trade Publicity Officer) 


Four years ago when the British Empire Exhibition in 
London closed its portals one could hardly have prophesied 
that this country would see another Empire Exhibition of 
equally long duration within such a short time. It was, 
however, due to the optimism and progressive spirit of the 
hardy “North-east” that this seemingly hazardous venture 
was accomplished, and an exhibition, though not of equal 
dimensions, yet of equal importance and interest as its 
great predecessor at Wembley, was installed in the busy 
city of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. On May 14 last, His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales opened this exhibition, and 
since then it has continued to draw thousands of uso 
daily to its multifarious attractions. 

Through the courtesy of the Empire Marketing Board 
India was in occupation of this pavilion from August 5 
to 31 last, when exhibits of foodstuffs of commercial im- 
portance were displayed. In view of the Board’s’policy to 
confine its exhibitions to food products only it was not 
possible to show other exhibits. There were seven princi- 
pal stalls displaying nearly four tons of exhibits, which 
consisted of rice, tea, coffee, spices, cigars, chutneys, jams, 
jellies, sauces, canned frui ts, such as mangoes, guavas, and 
lyches, etc. A working diorama of a rice-feld, depicting 
thrashing operations and the transport from the field to 
the market in bullock carts, was the principal attraction of 
the rice stall. Similarly, on the tea stall was shown a 
realistic diorama of a tea plantation with a factory in the 
background. These dioramas proved of great advertising 
and educational value. The slogan cf the Indian stall was 
‘Buy More INDIAN Goops TO ENABLE HER TO BUY STILL 
More Goops FROM you,’ and this was illustrated by the 
figures of a Hindu and a Muhammadan standing back to 
back holding a balance, the pans of which showed by 
miniature cases and bales the proportionate quantities of 
India’s exports to and imports from the United Kingdom. 
In order to popularize Indian foodstuffs, arrangements were 
made for the sale of samples of rice (selected Patna and 
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Burma), tea (100 per cert. Indian tlend), mango chutney, 
canned mangoes, guavas lyches, amd cigars and cheroots. 
Throughout the period @ India’s dsplay, cooking demon- 
strations were given in tte ¿moire Eitchen in the pavilion 
to show the correct methcd of cocking rice and various 
uses of rices as a constitae~t of a meal, as well as to illus- 
trate the superiority of -ndian tea to other teas.” Books 
containing a few rice recipes vere also distributed during 
the demonstrations. (Cinema films of agricultural and 
industrial activities s well as placzs of interest in India 
were daily displayed in tie Pavilion Theatre, where crowds 
used to throng at every show. Thousands of pamphlets 
on India were distributed, and some handreds of students 
accompanied by their teachers nust have visited the stand 
and listened to the talks pr India g-vea from time to time. 
Some enterprising saopEeepers wee sc much impressed 
with the value of public ty afforded by this exhibition that 
they devoted their entire sheg windows to the display of 
Indian products only and < certain Arst-c ess restaurant at 
Newcastle made a speciality cf serving indian curry and 
rice and other dishes ccoked by aa Indzan chéf. It was 
after te British Empire E=hibition in Lordon of 1924-25 
when at an Indian restaurant curry and rice were served 
that four Indian restauraats were opened ose after another 
in the heart of London zad it wes aot unlikely that a 
similar result would fclow India’s display at Newcastle. 
Restaurants were ve-y 2fe:tive mecia of rood propaganda. 
The Indian exhikit was formall- osened by the High 
Commisgioner, Sir Atul C. Chatterjee, K.c.1 E., accompanied 
by the Trade Commissicner, Mr. A. M. Green, c.s. The 
High Commissioner arrived at Newcastle on August 6 last, 
and the same’ evening he broadcasted f-om the B.B. C. 
Station. After cordially irvitiag hō thousands of listeners 
to visit the Indian star.c, Sir Atul said: “ It may surprise 
some of you to hear thet India is eesily the greatest market 
in the world for British goods. Eut India can only buy 
goods from England if sne can sell aer cwn products in the 
markets of the worlc. At present india actually buys from 
England much more than England buys from India. I 
appeal to you all, and especialy to the housewives of this 
country, to buy more Indian goods ard tkus to help India 
to buy still more British goods.” The High Commissioner 
particularly referred to rite. He sad taat -ndia had exactly 
the climate, the soil, arc the labour required for rice grow- 
ing, and, consequently, she produced a first-class article at 
very low rices; whereas coun:ries in Europe and America 
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with a less favourable climate and dearer four laboriously 
produced a possibly more handsome but actually less 
nutritious rice, and he exhorted hjs listeners to buy Patna 
‚rice from Bengal if they wanted a handsome rice, or Ran- 
goon rice from Burma if cheap but very nutritious rice was 
required. This short speech had its effect, for the follow- 
ing day*nearly 40,000 people visited the Indian stand. It 
was the day of the official opening. The hall was over- 
crowded long before the High Commissioner arrived, 
accompanied by the Lord Mayor, the Lady Mayoress, and 
the Trade Commissioner. It was an interesting ceremony. 
Festoons of flowers were hung in the doorways in the 
Indian fashion, and before a large and notable gathering 
the High Commissioner, who was introduced by the Lord 
Mayor, made an impressive speech on India’s trade, and 
declared the exhibition open. A particularly interesting 
feature of the ceremony was that the Lady Mayoress was 
garlanded in Indian fashion by an official in Indian costume, 
who, after putting a red mark on the forehead, presented 
her with a coconut and a basket full of various Indian pro- 
ducts, which were exhibited. At the tea which followed, 
Indian savouries cooked by an Indian chéf were Served, 
which were highly relished by the guests. Since the 
opening day the Indian section had had a prosperous 
career until its close. Dr. Drummond Shiels, the Under- 
Secretary of State for India, paid a visit to the stand, and 
was specially pleased that India was so well represented. 

The publicity achieved by this exhibition was very great. 
Over a million people saw the Indian exhibit. Thousands 
of samples were sold. For instance, half a ton of rice and 
over a quarter of a ton of tea were sold as samples, besides 
some thousands of cigars, etc. A big firm of rice distribu- 
tors acknowledged having opened 600 new accounts as the 
result of the exhibition, including two in South America. 
Their travellers reported that most of the grocers they 
interviewed knew nothing about Indian rice, but they only 
stocked American and Spanish-Japan rice. From the 
trade statistics it could be seen that last year this country 
imported 128,000 tons of rice, of which only about 30,000 — 
tons were from India, the rest being from foreign countries. 
It is hoped, however, ‘that by publicity like this the people 
will be made acquainted with the merits of the Indian rice 
as well as other food products, such as chutneys, mangoes, 
etc., with the resultant increase in the demand. It is the 
breath of publicity that keeps alive the torch of trade. 
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ASIATIÇ REVIEW 


(FORMERLY “THE ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW ”) 


2 
The Times writes : 


“The January issue brings that quarterly to tie fortieth year of its steadfast 
devotion to the mission of previding a platform for information and opinion on 
Asiatic pining social, terary, educational, eommercial, artistic and 
general . . . many eminent names appear in the list ef contributors.” 
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